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HE Highlands were sure, sooner or later, to claim for them- 
selves a separate place in that notable -chapter of the 
History of Religion which is occupied, by Scotland. Whether 
the place to which they are thus entitled is an important one, 
either in the past or for the future, we need not yet say. But 
it is a separate place. Were there nothing else than the 
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difference of language, and the difference of race which that 
indicates, these would be enough to fence off the subject of 
Highland religion as one capable of separate treatment. 
But when these differences coincide, or nearly coincide, geo- 
graphically, with a development of religious feeling in marked 
contrast on several points with that of the Scotch lowlands, 
that development claims, as a matter of right, distinct and 
perhaps careful study. 

Down to a very recent date, our literature has not supplied 
the means.for such an enquiry. But the books which we have 
placed at the head of this article do now supply materials, 
not adequate perhaps to the subject, but sufficient to make a 
true view of it possible. They include attacks on the religion 
of the Highlands by those who have no sympathy with it. 
But they also comprise several books written with the express 
purpose of describing and defending it ; and the true character- 
istics of the system might be gathered from the honest partisan- 
ship or significant silence of these apologists, even if they had 
not given also excellent historical or biographical delineations 
of how it works. Nor must it be forgotten that some of the. 
books on the list are written by more discriminating admirers. 
We cannot indeed deny—on the contrary, we are desirous to 
point out—that there are a great many facts yet to be gleaned 
by those interested in the subject, and that there are whole 
fields whose harvest is still untouched. And it ought to be 
known that an association was formed a year or two ago for the 
purpose of systematically contributing more materials for the 
completion of such a history as that with which we are dealing. 
The objects which, as we believe, it chiefly proposes to itself 
are two. On the one hand, it desires to trace the course taken 
by that evangelical influence which, since the period of the 
Reformation, has re-Christianised the Gaelic counties, as it has 
been influenced, especially in its origin, by national, family, 
personal, and other influences. And on the other, it desires to 
retain and rescue from fast creeping oblivion facts of a later 
date—characteristics of remarkable religious individualities, 
whether ministers or laymen, and records of memorable ex- 
perience in private religious life. There is room for a great 
deal to be done in both directions. Highland religion, as we 
shall afterwards have an opportunity of noticing, ought to be 
especially rich in religious individuality, and there is some risk 
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of the manifoldness and variety which belong to it being 
crushed out, at least in the view of the public, by too great an 
attachment to one type. Then, even as to the public and 
general history, there is much to be done. We observe in 
particular, that almost all the literature we as yet possess be- 
longs to the North of Scotland ; the West Highlands (with the 
exception of some articles by Dr Beith) have not hitherto sent 
in their contingent. And even with regard to Scotland north 
of the Grampians, there seems as yet great uncertainty as to 
the earlier history. The record of the “plantation of kirks” 
both before and after the Revolution of 1688 is by no means 
complete,and the course which spiritual vitality followed within, 
or alongside of, the more public spread of the Church has not 
been traced. 

Still, on one district of the Highlands a good deal has been 
written, and there is something found on other parts. The 
centre of the region we specially refer to is Ross-shire, the 
subject of Mr Kennedy’s book; but it may be more adequately 
described in Mr Taylor’s words as “the semi-lowland district 
lying along and between those lovely arms of the sea, the 
Beauly Firth, the Cromarty Firth, and the Dornoch Firth, and 
the river valleys which radiate from these inwards, and lose 
themselves in the lofty Highlands behind.” To this region 
belong the labours of Thomas Hog in the seventeenth century, 
“that great and almost apostolical servant of Christ,” as 
Wodrow calls him; and most of those of Dr Macdonald, the 
great preacher of more recent times. Here laboured the two 
Drs Mackintosh, father and son, of the former of whom we 
find a striking reminiscence by Mr Macgillivray, while the 
rich and impressive sermons of the latter, recently published, 
are preceded by a sketch not only of himself—a most memor- 
able character—but of the religion of the district. To this 
region lastly, and to that a little westward of it, belongs the 
muster roll of ministers and men saved from oblivion in Mr 
Kennedy’s able and powerful book. But the volumes before 
us are not confined to this region. The labours of Mr Findlater 
some fifty years ago, and part of those of Dr Macdonald, 
belonged chiefly to the Highlands of Perthshire; and Mr 
Auld’s book refers exclusively to a very important development 
of religion in the county of Caithness, in the far north beyond 
the rest. 
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For the whole north Highlands then, from Perthshire to 
Caithness, we have materials. And these materials, fortunately, 
not only extend over a large expanse of country geographically, 
but are supplied by writers who look at the subject from 
different points of view. Some of the sketches are written by 
men who were originally strangers to this particular develop- 
ment of religion, or who have observed it in a hostile spirit. 
Such are the pamphlet by Investigator and the article in the 
Quarterly, the latter, however, being an unintelligent repro- 
duction of some of the more pictorial statements of the 
pamphlet, and for all scientific and historical purposes simply 
worthless. Others, like the books by Mr Kennedy and Mr 
Auld, are written by men who have the most intimate famili- 
arity with the system which they describe, but who have taken 
up the position not so much of impartial narrators as of 
advocates and apologists. Yet it need not be said, that these 
are for our purposes of chief importance, for men who sympa- 
thise with a system will not fail to indicate the points that 
attract their admiration, and any error in their comparative 
estimate may be corrected from the truth of their description. 
And there is a third class, which may be represented by the 
sketches of Mr Taylor and Mr Macgillivray, of writers originally 
Highland and deeply imbued, like the former, with the High- 
land spirit, but who have come in process of time to doubt the 
perfection (though not the excellence) of the system in which 
they were brought up, and who accordingly defend it with 
more or less of qualification and deduction. We have all these. 
But one thing we still lack. We have no volume by a stranger, 
coming from another branch of the Church catholic, but with 
enough of sympathy wisely to observe, and enough of know- 
ledge judiciously to estimate, what is not in his case coloured 
favourably or unfavourably by early association. With the 
aid of the books quoted in this article, and a short residence in 
the Gaelic counties, such a monograph is now perfectly possible, 
even to a stranger; and until something like this is attempted, 
our literature will not possess a thoroughly satisfactory memoir 
upon this subject. 

But in dealing with the subject, as we must here do, chiefly 
upon the written evidence of those who are intimately ac- 
quainted with it, we must not refuse any part of that evidence. 
We may perhaps throw out Investigator and his Quarterly 
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Reviewer as outsiders. But this is all the length we can go. 
We cannot exclude the representation by Mr Auld of Olrig 
of “The Men” in Caithness, because Mr Kennedy, writing from 
Ross-shire, chooses to describe many of those farther north as 
a few cliques of separatists, not “men” proper, though even 
among these separatists he acknowledges there “were men of 
eminent piety, and some of eminent gifts.” It turns out that 
the two “men” whom Mr Auld describes as the most distin- 
guished, the one for character and the other for genius, among 
all that order in the farther north, are the only two whom Mr 
Kennedy also singles out; and both of them were for most of 
their lives separatists, on sufficient or insufficient grounds, from 
the Established Church, or at least from their parish church. 
“In Ross-shire,” Mr Kennedy says, “at no period were there 
many of the class now referred to, nor did the few who were 
attain to a name and influence that make it necessary to 
notice them.” The class he speaks of as absent from Ross- 
shire cannot be men similar to John Grant and Alexander 
Gair in character, for in Ross-shire there were many who were 
like them in their measure. But what is meant is, that in 
Ross-shire very few of the same class of men became separatists, 
at least from the whole Church; and this is accounted for by 
that county having enjoyed a “succession of ministers whose 
influence was paramount, even in the adjacent parishes not 
favoured with the gospel.” It may be so, but the mere fact 
that in one county some of the most distinguished of the Men 
became separatists from the whole Church, while in another 
they in most cases went no farther than to separate from their 
parish minister, is no proof that they were not animated, as 
Mr Auld claims and proves, by the same religious spirit, de- 
veloped perhaps in some places into more questionable mani- 
festations than in others, but possibly identical in all. We 
cannot therefore accept the mere external fact of separatism, 
on which both Mr Taylor and Mr Kennedy lay stress, as mak- 
ing a real or essential difference between the religion of the 
Moray Firth on the one hand, and that of Sutherland and 
Caithness on the other. 

The same thing must be said with regard to other grounds 
on which it is attempted to draw a distinction. Thus, the 
writer of a very able sketch of Ross-shire in the News of the 
Churches (April 1861), agrees with Mr Taylor in taxing the 
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religion of Ross-shire as exhibited in Mr Kennedy’s sketches, 
with excessive subjectivity ; and they hold forth Dr Macdonald 
and Dr Mackintosh as the true type of Ross-shire piety, 
because they were both wholly, or as they think sufficiently, 
free from this introspective taint. But Mr Kennedy, in his 
portraiture, falls short on this point also of Mr Auld, whose 
more incautious, and therefore, in some respects, more valuable 
book reveals a prevalent fashion of subjectivity which goes 
the length of admiring and cherishing a saying like this: 
“ The Wicked One would rather have a man’s taste for spiritual 
things corrupted than get him to transgress all the command- 
ments.” So, too, in the matter of superstition, Mr Kennedy 
has been much blamed for questionable stories of supernatural 
and prophetic incident included in-his book; and that not 
merely on the ground that they are unedifying, but because 
“the great majority of the eminent Ross-shire ministers were 
not in the habit of announcing their impressions as revelations, 
and did not encourage others to do so—both they and the more 
judicious of the laymen reserved such impressions, if they had 
them, as secrets between themselves and God.” Plainly, this 
very qualified contradiction as to what the more judicious 
religious men in Ross-shire did, may leave the state of the 
fact in general not far from where Mr Kennedy admiringly puts 
it. And yet, even in Mr Kennedy’s book, supernatural in- 
timations, frequent and striking as they are, do not attain 
that place of a regular ordinance which Mr Auld rather repre- 
sents the Christians of Caithness as giving them. He explains 
how, upon a new minister coming to a place, the Lord’s 
people, “after some experience of the man and his message,” 
drew round him. 



































“ But,” he adds, “there was also another way that the Christians of 
that time and place had of estimating the character of one to whom they 
were attracted. They referred the matter to the Lord, and His Word 
impressed upon their hearts with Divine power; that, their faith accredited, 
and their action was guided by. For example, on the morning of the 
first Sabbath that Mr Cook preached in Halladale, as James Macdonald, 
catechist, is engaged in private prayer regarding the stranger, that 
passage of Scripture, ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ comes 
to his mind in the self-evidencing way referred to. ‘Then, Lord,’ said 
James, rising to his feet, ‘ we will go and hear it.’” 


There is a regular gradation in all these things; and it 
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would be as unfair for the critic, on the one hand, to throw 
out the more extreme cases as uncharacteristic, because they 
are extremes, as it would be, on the other, to confine his atten- 
tion wholly, like the Quarterly Reviewer, to these exaggerated 
characteristics. All over the north of Scotland, the religion 
is demonstrably one phenomenon, and it can only be rightly 
studied when it is studied as a whole. 

Yet there is one thing more important still. It is to look 
at it as a vital whole: a whole having subordination of parts, 
and a central principle far more valuable than the outlying 
manifestations. There is nothing more easy than merely to 
criticise a great deal in the large and varied field the sources 
of which we have indicated ; nothing more easy, or more use- 
less. The first thing to remember is, that unquestionably this 
Highland religion was in its day a very powerful manifestation 
of Christianity—an intense and vivid illustration of vital piety. 
It may, as is alleged by some, have developed into extremes even 
in past times ; it may, as is maintained by others, have degener- 
ated and become traditionary in the present; but that it had 
a vital reality, and authentic divine power, we can have no 
doubt. And we are the more desirous to lay stress on this, 
because in this paper we shall not be able to look at any of 
those details by which alone this, the central proposition, can 
be illustrated and made good. We propose rather, in the 
first place, to make some slight contribution to the ethnologi- 
cal and psychological questions which arise. We say nothing 
in the meantime of the Highland system of doctrine and dis- 
cipline; whether there really was a separate system, how it 
originated, and whether its study is of any value for other 
branches of the Christian Church. We take up that which 
was before the system, the individual religion ; and asking our 
readers who are new to the subject to assume its existence and 
power during the last two centuries, we proceed to consider 
its peculiarities. Fire from heaven is always the same, as it 
comes from above; but the moment it enters our sphere it 
takes colour from what surrounds it. It is the peculiarities 
of Highland religion with which we propose to concern our- 
selves,—not, be it remembered, the most important thing 
about it. 

Now, in dealing with this, the question continually recurs, 
whether these whole peculiarities are not sufficiently ac- 
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counted for by the contact of the ordinary Reformed doctrines 

—or, at least, the ordinary Puritan doctrines as they had been 
already received in Scotland—with the Celtic temperament ? 
Of course, by contact we mean living contact, not dead juxta- 
position ; but still—this and our previous explanations being 
understood—the question remains one of much interest. We 
do not say that this suggestion is a sufficient key to every 
peculiarity ; but it is very striking how much it unlocks. 

No doubt there is one difficulty by which this theory is met, 
in the position of Caithness. That county is now Gaelic only 
to a small extent, and two-thirds of its inhabitants, though shut 
off from the rest of Scotland by the great adjacent Highland 
counties, are English in speech and Scandinavian in origin. 
Yet, as we have had occasion to notice already in this article 
in referring to Mr Auld’s book, the religion of Caithness as 
depicted by him is more Highland than the Highlands them- 
selves, and in almost every point would seem to be an exag- 
geration of that of Perth, Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland. 
This fact must not be hid in order to suit our fancies or 
theories. But it is to be remembered, on the other hand, that 
this religion is admitted by all to have been an importation 
from the neighbouring Celtic counties and parishes, and indeed 
a rather recent importation. Mr Auld seems to say that even 
in the end of the last century Scandinavian Caithness had no 
religious life at all, while the Achreny mission and other 
influences through which the change took place seem to have 
been decidedly Gaelic. It is no wonder then that the peculiar 
religion of the “men” and ministers to whom the minister of 
Olrig introduces us, should be designated, as we have fre- 
quently heard natives of Caithness designate it, as High- 
landism. Nor does it appear at all contrary to experience to 
find that this Highlandism, when transferred from the Celtic 
character (to which it was natural) to another, should run to a 
greater extreme, and produce, in the meantime, more artificial 
and even uncouth exaggerations than it did in its native seat. 
This is by no means an unusual result with enthusiastic imita- 
tors and disciples. The Scandinavian character has, no doubt, 
some points of alliance with the Celtic; but, on the whole, it is 
far less unworldly and subjective, and more practical. Yet, 
paradox as it may seem, we take this to be the very reason 
why subjectivity has been set up as a system and a fashion 
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in Caithness, to an extent that never seems to have been 
attempted where it arose spontaneously, and where it will 
always and legitimately prevail. 

But what is required, in the first instance, above all, is 
careful attention to the facts which the enquirer may after- 
wards desire to explain, ethnofogically or otherwise. Thus, for 
example, Subjectivity is the quality which most observers have 
considered characteristic of the religion of the Highlands, 
Accordingly, Mr Kennedy gives prominence to this as a radi- 
cal peculiarity to which southern critics are anxious to trace 
“all the developments of the religious spirit in the Highlands 
that form its distinctive character as compared with the Christi- 
anity of the Lowlands.” That there is a certain amount of truth 
lying under such general statements seems not to be denied, 
but the word chosen is an unfortunate one, and needs a good 
deal of explanation. Thus, Mr Kennedy states the charge 
against those whom he defends in these words: “The Ross- 
shire preaching, they say, was too experimental, and in the 
religion of those who were trained under it there was, in con- 
sequence, a faulty excess of subjectiveness.” Now, if the 
northern preaching is charged with being too experimental in 
the sense that it had too little of doctrine, that is wholly a 
mistake. The preaching throughout the whole Highlands has 
been, and is, essentially objective, in the sense that it is before 
all things doctrinal, founded on God’s nature and work in 
salvation revealed externally, not on the feelings or experience 
even of pious men. So too the charge that the Highlander 
is prone to attach undue importance to mere frames and feel- 
ings, if based on the ground that he has never learned to dis- 
tinguish between the foundation and the building—the work 
of Christ for him, and the work of the Spirit within him,— 
is beside the mark, the distinction being one continually 
presented in Highland preaching and perfectly familiar to 
the minds of the people. A more serious way of putting 
the question would be, not whether the Highlands have 
learned to make the distinction in theory, but whether in 
practice they have not given too great prominence to the 
unquestionable duty of self-examination on the one hand, 
and to mere frames and feelings on the other. Mr Taylor, 
whose strong partiality to the North, makes the independ- 
ence of his judgment on all theological questions very valu- 
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able when applied to it, sanctions this distinction as exactly 
applicable : 


“Robert Hall has somewhere remarked that we are practically 
governed more by our habits of thought than by our beliefs ; and so, 
though the general teaching of the pulpits [in the Highlands] clearly 
exhibited Christ as the only ground of a sinner’s trust, and though this 
was understood by most, and rejoiced in by not a few, yet the introspec- 
tive habit of mind unquestionably interfered with the simple rejoicing 
exercise of faith, and unduly increased with many the difficulty of pro- 
fession.”—Sketch of Religious History, p. 18. 


And this had at least one very extraordinary result, which 
again reacted to intensify the cause : 


“The fellowship meetings of the Highlands, in their original idea ad- 
mirable, and fitted to be very useful, assumed, we know not how early, 
a one-sided character; the questions discussed at them came to be ez- 
clusively questions of self-examination, the subjects being invariably in 
one form or other the distinctive marks of true grace. This would have 
been well if the fellowship of Christians consisted only in helping one 
another to look within, in order to find the evidences of Christ dwelling 
in them; if it did not consist also, if it ought not to consist equally or 
more, in helping one another to lay hold of the grace of the offered 
Saviour, and in stirring one another up to help a perishing world. If, 
in some other places, Christian fellowship unduly confines itself to the 
subjects of the believer’s privileges and work, and eschews everything 
that might lead to self-jealousy and self-examination; so in the High- 
lands it seems to us that the latter subject injuriously encroached upon 
the two former. It alone was discussed in the private monthly confer- 
ences of professed Christians; and as the only public conferences 
attended by all classes were the great ones held in the open-air before 
communions, there too it alone was discussed.” 


We seek in vain for any record of this striking fact in Mr 
Kennedy’s much more detailed historical account of the same 
Ross-shire religion; but the impression which it is fitted to 
produce as to excessive subjectivity is abundantly, though 
much less satisfactorily, supplied by the general tone of his 
defence, and by the incidents selected for admiration. In 
Caithness, judging from the same kind of materials, the 
tendency seems more extreme. It is no wonder that Mr A. A. 
Bonar, the representative of a school which makes the objec- 

- tivity of faith of so much importance, should have recently been 
shocked by this counter development: for (even apart from 
the matter of doctrinal hyper-Calvinism, which exists in parts 
of the Highlands, though it has not been influential in their 
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best days) the habit of excess of subjectivity seems clearly 
proved by the facts, and by the absence of facts, before us. 
But this certainly does not result, in any part of the High- 
lands, from the want of objective doctrinal preaching, or from 
having never learned theoretically to distinguish between the 
foundation and the building. Highland religion, we shall 
therefore conclude, is not too experimental in the sense of 
having in it a want of doctrine. 

But if by the Highland religion and preaching being “ too 
experimental” and subjective, is meant, having in them, 2ot 
too little of doctrine, but too little of practice, then the criti- 
cism is true, and it is one which, in this aspect of it, has been 
hitherto very much ignored. Not that either the preaching 
or the religion can be properly charged with Antinomianism. 
That is one of the blunders of coarse and undiscriminating 
accusers; or perhaps one of the exaggerations of the accusa- 
tion which defenders unconsciously make in order that it 
may be easily repelled. Nowhere in Scotch pulpits is the 
law of God, in its universal authority and purity and power, 
preached more constantly and more powerfully than in the 
Highlands. Nor can it be said that the moral aspect of the 
Gospel—the love of Christ constraining, and the “reckon 
yourselves to be dead”—are neglected. The central doctrines 
are all preached, and the ethical results of these doctrines are 
also stated in general. But they are not stated, in particular. 
And here is one great difference between the old Puritan 
preaching and its modern representative in the Scotch High- 
lands. The Puritans, great in doctrine, great in experience, 
were also great in a third region, that of the external walk 
and conversation. The Highland preaching very much omits 
this as superfluous, and the attempt to make it occupy a large 
and important space in sermons, would be regarded by the 
people as legalism. Of course there is a great deal to be said 
in favour of such an omission. If the doctrines which are 
according to godliness are preached, and preached experi- 
mentally and with unction, from heart to heart, they will, it 
may be said, carry their own application with them to saint 
and sinner. Why go into details of life which the gospel-light 
itself will better reach? It is hard to answer—only, in that 
case, the latter half of each epistle and most part of the Old 
and New Testaments are superfluous, and should never have 
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been written. A better defence of it would be, the theory of 
Highland preaching, that the congregation is addressed as a 
mass of unconverted men, with true Christians intermixed : 
while the epistles, for instance, deliberately assume that the 
members of the churches to whom they are addressed, whether 
young or old, are really what they were by profession, “saints,” 
and so urge them to stand fast in the grace to which they are 
called. No doubt this contrast exists. But then this con- 
trast exists already to a large extent between the old Puritan 
preaching and the apostolic; while yet the majority of 
Puritan authors follow the tradition of the sacred writers in 
giving a large place to matters of practice and daily life in 
dealing with the conscience both of converted and of uncon- 
verted men. The system therefore of the Highlands (for it 
has come to be a system), of ignoring the daily detail of life 
in preaching, must be regarded as a peculiarity. It cannot be 
looked upon as a good one, and it of course works along with 
the sacramental exclusiveness and other features of the High- 
lands to produce disadvantageous results, especially in the 
mass of the population. Yet these results have not hitherto 
been so serious as might naturally have been looked for, or as 
they are now daily becoming, especially among the young. 
When it is said, then, that Highland preaching leans too 
much to experience, what we at least mean is, that it does so 
not to the prejudice of doctrine, but to the prejudice of practice 
as distinguished from inward experience. There are positive 
reasons in the Celtic nature, which we shall afterwards touch 
upon, why doctrine should be a favourite with it. But 
this defect in their preaching, like the other already men- 
tioned of the fellowship meetings, throws us back upon an 
inward tendency of the people which is an unquestionable 
characteristic. It was this which prompted a certain High- 
lander, when the local preaching was taxed with not follow- 
ing Scripture into that vast region which deals with the daily 
life and conversation of the people, to reply in defence of it, 
that the Highland people had no life and conversation. The 
sarcasm is exaggerated—there is energy, and vivacity, and 
fire in the Highland nature, though they burn intermittently; 
but it points, not untruly, to that subjectivity already illus- 
trated in particular applications—that preference of contem- 
plation, self-examination, and inward experience generally, to 
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the whole external region of duty and life. To how great an 
extent this may be accounted for by the peculiarities of the 
circumstances of the Scotch Highlander—his remoteness from 
commerce and public business, and his being shut out from 
his countrymen by difference of language as well as local 
distance—it is hard to say. Mr Kennedy, in a striking 
passage, refers to both causes : 


“ Tf the peculiarity of the Celtic temperament, and of the Celtic piety, 
unfitted the godly Highlander for the activities of a more public posi- 
tion, the Lord whom he served did not call him to go forth ; and if, in 
the more uniform hopefulness of the Christian Lowlander, there is apt- 
ness for employment so uncongenial to the other, the Lord has assigned 
him his position in a more bustling sphere. But if his father keeps David 
at home, while Eliab is in arms in the battlefield, let not the praying shep- 
herd boy forget his brother in the fight, nor let the warrior in his 
armour despise the stripling with his sling ; for when the victory has 
been won, his hand will be found to have done more than his own to 
achieve it.” 


We are not disposed to admit that the Celtic temperament 
unfits for public activity to such an extent as to relieve from 
a call to it. On the contrary, there is probably nothing which 
ought to be more steadily laid upon the consciences of the 
people than the call to such work ; for the response, when the 
Celt does take to work, is often marvellous and noble. In 
every large town in Scotland, in every colony of the British 
empire, in every profession and every college class, many 
instances of this may be found. Yet the fact that we must 
admit a temptation to inaction in all Highlanders, and the 
extreme reluctance with which they at first venture into that 
bustling world in which afterwards they often rise so high,— 
alike remind us of the solitary, dreamy, imaginative, and 
above all, melancholy element in their nature. “ All Europe,” 
says Matthew Arnold, “felt the power of that melancholy,” 
even when diluted through the wordiness of MacPherson’s 
Ossian ; indeed, he goes farther back, and traces the whole 
vein of piercing regret and passion in modern poetry—its 
Titanism —to “the Celts, with their vehement reaction 
against the despotism of fact, with their sensuous nature, 
their manifold strivings, their adverse destiny, their immense 
calamities.” Now the Celtic tribes are various, and some of 
these indications—the sensuousness, for example—certainly do 
not belong to the Scotch Highlander as they do to the French- 
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man, But the vein of melancholy does characterise him; as 
any one may know who looks into the rugged faces and 
solemn eyes of a Ross-shire congregation, or listens to their 
Gaelic psalm on the hillside with its wail of infinite com- 
plaint and unsatisfied aspiration. 

Melancholy is but one form of sentiment; and the Celt is 
everywhere a creature of sensibility. As Dr John Duncan puts 
it in a lighter part of his deep Colloquia : 


“The Celtic character is naturally expressive of feeling ; and the 
different types of the Celt—the French, the Gaelic, the Irish—express 
their feelings differently. They are all capable of strong emotion. The 
Celtic nature is almost never apathetic. But with the Frenchman it 
becomes a scene ; with the Gael, pathos ; with the Irishman, humour, or 
pathos dashed with humour.” 


The overcharged pathos of the Scotch Highlander, is, as here 
suggested, unrelieved by the habit of dramatic action on the 
one hand, or of humour on the other, and the almost certain 
result is a character of solitary melancholy, which is clearly 
recognisable in their religion. We must farther remark, that 
this sensibility is transfused through the imagination. The 
Highlanders are certainly an imaginative people, as their 
political history and their superstitions prove; but this imagin- 
ativeness has so little taken the form of literary achievement 
that it is apt to be overlooked. Most people who know them, 
will say that they are remarkable for feeling rather than for 
poetry; and we shall afterwards see that with this strength 
of feeling is combined a logical element. Yet in the very 
matters of religion and of preaching, with which we have to 
deal, there is one notable characteristic too little observed— 
their passion for figure and allegory. The Highlanders love 
doctrinal preachers, and like them to be logical; they love 
experimental preachers, and like them to be tender; but of all 
the mere mental gifts and tendencies which a popular preacher 
there could have, scarcely any attracts the people more than a 
genius for figure—for figure running often into allegorical 
narrative. In the literature before us there is large evidence 
of this. The most famous sermon of perhaps the most brilliant 
and characteristic of Ross-shire preachers, Mr Lachlan Mac- 
kenzie of Lochcarron, was that on the “ Babe of Bethlehem’”— 
a mystic pilgrimage, where the enquiring soul goes to one ~ 
splendid mansion after another, and at last comes down to a 
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lowly and beast-filled cot, where it finds the child. It is by 
no means to be understood that these figurative utterances 
were always accompanied by the interpretation of the parable, 
though in the general case they were, in deference to that 
edification which is the professed object of the pulpit. But in 
many cases the attraction of the speech, whether by a minister 
or one of the “men,” consisted in the hard shell of the nut 
which had to be cracked to find the sweetness, or wholesome 
bitterness as the case might be, within ; and the grotesqueness 
of the form adopted shews the very considerable passion for 
this process in the people. Thus, John Clark once caused no 
small commotion by declaring very emphatically, at a fellow- 
ship meeting, that not a builder or ‘tailor in Cromarty could 
be saved. “All the masons and needle-men were vastly indig- 
nant, not understanding that John referred to the builders who 
rejected the chief stone of the corner, and to all who were 
patching with rags a righteousness for themselves.” This is 
clearly the exaggeration of what in itself is a natural and in- 
telligible habit of mind ; and it is curious that in Caithness we 
find the same thing very strong. Sometimes the feeling and 
expression are alike pleasing, as when a hearer of Mr Mackin- 
tosh of Thurso described that preacher’s large and liberal offers 
of the Saviour by saying, “ Mr Mackintosh is a man that makes 
very free with his Master’s goods ;” or when William Calder, 
the venerable catechist of Tongue, was overheard in prayer 
shortly before his death “addressing his soul and body as two 
that had been long together, but must part till the resurrection, 
and imploring God’s blessing upon both.” Sometimes, however, 
the very earnestness caused a grotesque literalism. I have 
heard Dr Macdonald of Ferintosh, in a private company, nar- 
rate with tears of laughter streaming down his checks, the 
earnest expression of a pious man who declared, without feel- 
ing anything incongruous in the expression, that his great 
desire on earth was “to know whether I am in the swine or 
the swine in me,” a double allusion to the demon-filled herd at 
Gennesaret and to the law of sin in the Christian’s members, 
which the great preacher thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated, though his frank and jovial common sense could not but 
feel the contrast between the absurdity of its form and the 
gravity of its utterance. But Dr Macdonald, who, like most 
men who sway multitudes, never went into extremes or affec- 
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tations, yet knew the value for Highlanders of this weapon of 
allegory, and used it freely in his preaching, drawing not only 
upon the resources of his own imagination, but repeating 
frequently notes from former Gaelic preachers, and especially 
from Mr Porteous of Kilmuir. One of these illustrations, as 
translated by Mr Kennedy (with the remark, “the reader 
must find out for himself the lessons of the allegory”), is so 
charact eristic that it is worth giving: 


“ A traveller, while passing through a desert, was overtaken by a 
storm. So violent was the tempest, that he at last despaired of surviv- 
ing it. Just as hope died within him, his eye was caught by a light that 
glimmered in the distance, and he hastened his steps to reach it. Arriv- 
ing at the place where it shone, he sees an open house, entering which, 
he finds himself in an apartment, with a fire on the hearth, and a seat 
placed beside it. He sat down, and making himself as comfortable as 
possible, he felt happy at his escape from the storm that was still raging 
without. On entering, he had seen nothing but what has already been 
noticed ; but about midnight, happening to look round, he saw a dead 
body lying in a corner of the room. The corpse having begun to rise, as 
he looked at it, the poor man became dreadfully frightened, and as the 
dead was rising higher and higher he rushed to the door to escape from 
the house. But the storm was still so violent that he dared not go out, 
and no choice was left to him but to return to his place by the fire. For 
a time the corpse was at rest, but he could not keep his eyes off the 
corner where it lay ; and as he looked it began to rise, and now higher 
than before. Again he sprung from his seat, but instead of rushing to 
the door, he this time fell on his knees. As he knelt, the dead body lay 
back again, and he ventured once more to his seat by the hearth. He 
had not long been there when up again rises the corpse, and now still 
higher than formerly ; so on his knees again he fell. Observing that 
only while he was kneeling the dead lay still, he rose not again from his 
knees till the day had broken, and the shadows fled away.” 


The subjectivity of character which finds expression in 
the theology as well as the other ways of the Highlander, 
turns out therefore to be chiefly a vaguely imaginative 
sensibility shut in upon itself, and tending to the melan- 
choly of solitude. But before leaving it, two other circum- 
stances have to be remarked. One is, a peculiar fineness 
of spiritual perception and sensation. An acute critic already 
quoted (Mr Arnold) remarks, that “the sensibility of the 
Celtic nature, its nervous exaltation, have something feminine 
in them, and the-Celt is thus peculiarly disposed to feel 
the spell of the feminine idiosyncrasy:' he has an affinity 


?A curious illustration of this, bearing on our subject, may be found in 
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to it; he is not far from its secret.” Connected with this, 
though it may be hard to say whether as cause or effect, 
is that shyness and timidity which we also find in him. 
And the delicacy of the Celtic nature is seen not only in its 
dealing with other men, but in its very treatment of ideas. 
There is a coarseness, or at least a roughness, about the treat- 
ment of religious things in the pulpit by even the most excel- 
lent of ordinary English or Scotch preachers, which at first 
scarifies and offends the religious Highlander. He is apt to 
find it not only wanting in reverence, but also in discernment. 
He misses the nice shading, the subtle and infinite gradation, 
which only that “inward: eye, which is the bliss of solitude,” 
has leisure to observe and to record. And this brings us to 
the second remark under the head of subjectivity, viz., that 
the religious Highlander finds his world within. It is most’ 
striking in reading these books to find how much the persons 
spoken of deal, or try to deal, with the facts and events 
of their own inner life apart from the history and changes 
going on around them. They all suggest that the Highland 
religionist regards his own mind and soul as indeed a micro- 
cosm—a vast and solemn empire, where great conflicts are 
carried on, and great issues decided, and victories gained 
compared with which 


‘* The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds.” 


If this be a universal failing on the part of the Highlander, 
and if, as we have seen, it has some unfortunate results, still 
it is a noble and a spiritual error; and the reason why some of 
his critics have not fallen into it is simply that to tumble 
over on this side, you require first to have attained a consider- 
able altitude. 

In curious contrast to the imaginative melancholy and sub- 
jectivity of the Highland mind, we find another quality, the 
love of logical dogma and definition. That this exists we have 
no doubt at all. We have heard it alleged that the excess of 
doctrinal definition and distinction which prevails in the 





watching city congregations in Scotland. There are some preachers who 
seem to attract the female mind with peculiar power ; it will be found that 
their audiences also comprise far above the proper proportion of Highlanders 
of both sexes. 
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Highland pulpit, as compared with Calvinistic preaching in 
the Lowlands, is merely a tradition of homiletic—a remnant 
of an old fashion which was once universal everywhere, which 
lingers still in the less educated parts of the country, but 
which the Gaelic people really do not desire. We do not 
believe this. On the contrary, it rather seems to us that one 
great distinction between the Lowland and Highland mind in 
Scotland is, that the former, with the rude common sense 
which characterises it, cares only for logic and form in so far 
as they are the medium of instruction.’ No better illustration 
of this could be found than in the case of the late Principal 
Cunningham—an essentially Scotch mind as distinguished 
from a Highland one, devoid of all delight in form whether 
logical or imaginative, and using ideas and reasoning merely 
as means for pressing through to a substantial result. Now 
the Highland mind loves logical form and dogmatic system 
for their own sake, and nothing is more common than to hear 
distinctions and definitions earnestly insisted on, to the delight 
both of the preacher and the hearers, which the latter at least 
have never thought of questioning, and from which neither 
party expects the least addition either to knowledge or life. 
In order to reconcile this fact with those on which we have 
already dwelt, we do not find it enough to say, as we have 
often been inclined to do, that the Highlanders are a meta- 
physical people. That is true; and when a people, who are 
on the one hand dreamy and imaginative, have, on the other, 
an attraction to the high and central problems of existence, 
that is, to metaphysics, it is difficult to see how they can get 
on without the aid of reasoning. Logic almost necessarily 
comes in aid of metaphysic, if the passion for the latter be 
strong. He who dwells by choice in the crypts, whether of 
psychology or theology, must take with him some clue. But 
this is not all. The love of form, of definition, and therefore 
of dogma and orthodoxy, is inherent in the Celtic nature. 
France, the only great European country which appears to be 
on the whole predominantly Celtic, is also the country whose 
mission it has been to reduce to system the original thoughts 
of other peoples, and it is the only country which believes 
in logic, and has agam and again been willing to sacrifice 
material and moral prosperity to a dogma. That noble 
nation, 
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“ Where 
The idea of a knife cuts real flesh,” 

where an epigram stays or precipitates a revolution, and the 
completion of a system strikes the public as if it were the 
accomplishment of a fact,—the great nation on the Celtic side 
of the Rhine is devoted to logic, in its two forms of definition 
on the one hand, and ergoism on the other. Their function 
has been, not only to elucidate and make clear whatever. the 
German thinker or the English public man have thrown 
roughly into the common stock, but also to build it up into 
system and dogma, and that often with a rashness from which 
its original owners would shrink. Now this incomparable 
clearness of the French writers, in wholes and in details, is 
not due merely to any passion they have for truth. It is due 
also, and chiefly, to a keen perception of form, and a love 
of logical order and kosmos for its own sake. We are per- 
suaded that we have traced the same influences which cul- 
minate in Pascal and Calvin and Laplace, in Highland 
congregations in Scotland, and even in the Celtic portion of a 
Scotch college class. Every brilliant generalisation affects the 
Highland mind with a certain admiration in which the 
Southron does not share, and which finds its fullest gratifica- 
tion in confronting the magnificence of dogma. The Scotch 
student from Dumfriesshire or the Lothians is slow to speak, 
slow to hear, not easily kindled into enthusiasm, and prone to 
exercise his national caution in receiving all statements made 
to him. His Celtic neighbour, with generally much less 
training and fewer advantages, rises to a distinction like a 
trout to a fly, fastens with avidity upon a doctrine previously 
neglected as soon as it glows in the burnished mail of Sir 
William Hamilton’s or Turretine’s logic, and thenceforward 
throughout his whole life is apt to deal with words with a 
passionate and confiding realism. We do not say that this 
love of logic and definition plays the most important part in 
the religion or in the preaching of the Highlands; but it is a 
distinct element in the strong love of orthodoxy (as orthodoxy 
may be distinguished from truth) which that region possesses. 

But it is not the most important element, even in this 
love of orthodoxy. The most important is the feeling of 
reverence, or submission to authority. That this is everywhere 
characteristic of the Celt, and that he wants the sturdy and 
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somewhat rude independence of the Teuton, is acknowledged. 
But no one can pass from a Highland parish to a lowland, and 
especially, no one can attend worship in both places, without 
being sure that the contrast extends into the religious relations. 
To which side the contrast is favourable, we need not say. It 
is quite capable of being argued strongly in both directions. 
It may be said, on the one hand, that reverence is the very 
essence of religion; that whatever excellent mental and even 
moral qualities may be fostered by independence, the religious 
feeling is essentially one of submission and trust; and that 
regard to authority, in its one supreme seat and centre, is not 
so much an appropriate adjunct of our relation to God, as the 
true recognition of that relation, and so the beginning of all 
wisdom. The argument on the other side will be, that the 
mere natural feeling of reverence, or the tendency to submit 
to authority, is not in itself necessarily a good or a safe thing; 
that it is so only when directed, as it seldom is, to the sole and 
proper object ; and that ordinarily the result in individuals or 
communities that have this quality in excess, is to lead them 
to demand and follow human guidance, to the abjuring of the 
rights of reason, and to the prejudice of God’s prerogative as 
the “alone Lord of the conscience.” So the abstract battle 
may rage, with an ever doubtful result. That both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages are found in the case of the religion 
of the Scotch Highlands, is very certain. But postponing 
to a subsequent page what we have te say on the Highland 
regard to personal authority, we may remark here that it is 
the same tendency to reverence and submission which gives 
to dogma its overbearing power in this region. Highland 
preaching is doctrinal, not scriptural. Even when, as in the 
case of these sermons by Dr Mackintosh, the doctrine is the 
result of the most prolonged meditation upon, and entrance 
into, the heart of Scripture, and when (as with him also is 
manifestly the case) the speaker recedes from view under his 
own overwhelming impression of the greatness of the message 
which he has extracted from it, even in such a case, what is 
delivered to the people is the central message extracted from 
Scripture, not the Scripture itself that they may extract from 
it its own message. In other words, the preaching is not 
expository but doctrinal. Of course this is not without excep- 
tions. No one can have heard the late Mr Sage of Resolis 
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without marvelling at those spoken expositions in which 
Scripture was made to shed light on itself from point to point 
with wonderful lucidity. But with Highland preaching in 
general, and with the most powerful and popular preaching, 
it is otherwise. You have doctrine and experience, but not 
exposition ; and even when the doctrine is not taken merely 
from the tradition of preaching and the standards, but is 
drawn by the speaker from his own study of the Word, it is 
given ex cathedra. The Word is not studied over again in the 
pulpit that the minds of the auditors may be led along the 
same channel to the same conclusions ; it is the result that is 
given—often given powerfully, so as to impress the conscience 
and heart, and often given steeped in the experience of the 
preacher, but very seldom leading the hearers to come them- 
selves up to it by the road the Bereans took of old. How 
different from this the original preaching in “the beginning of 
the Evangel,” in all Protestant countries was, need not be said. 
In Scotland in particular, such sermons as those of Robert 
Bruce (to say nothing of John Knox) are witness how all 
preaching, even when not ostensibly expository, was at first 
before all things the setting forth before the people of the mind 
of Scripture—not in the sense of delivering a doctrine stated 
to have been derived from Scripture, but in the sense of draw- 
ing forth the doctrine from the Scripture before the very eyes 
and minds of the people—and with the constant sense that 
only in so far as the message was visibly founded upon this 
whole Word of God compared with itself, could it thereafter be 
pressed upon the conscience. The general failure in the High- 
lands to carry out this (which was the salvation of Europe in 
the days which produced the Reformation’ creeds), we do not 
charge upon Highland preachers. It is quite as much caused 
by the people. They like to have it so. The process of inde- 
pendent thought, and of patient individual following up of the 
truth through the study of Scripture, is far less popular among 
serious minds in the North than it is with the corresponding 
class in the South. To a certain extent this is caused by a 
belief in a more intuitive way of apprehending truth, and, in 
particular, of apprehending religious truth; which faculty, 
strange as it may appear, the Highlands certainly have (their 
love for logic notwithstanding), and which we regard as of the 
highest value and interest. But on whatever ground it rests, 
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the practice is carried too far, when it interposes between 
the hearer and Scripture, to the extent which is common in 
the Highlands, either sound doctrine on the one hand, or 
the personality of the minister on the other. Of course, 
when it is said that doctrine is preached to the prejudice 
of Scripture, it is not meant, or at all events it is not true, 
that Scripture is undervalued. The Word of God is held 
in the deepest reverence—more so than in the South of 
Scotland, very decidedly. The true state of the case is, that 
the doctrine, extracted from Scripture sometimes by the 
preacher and sometimes by his forefathers, is generally deli- 
vered immediately to the hearer, and is by him unwarrantably 
received with the reverence due to the Scripture itself. 
Another result, if indeed it be not a part of what has been 
already said, is, that Highland preaching is in form deductive, 
rather than inductive or analytic. Creeds and confessions are 
almost necessarily deductive, commencing from the source of 
all, and flowing downwards, prono alveo, to such a degree of 
particularity as the conscience of the collective church will 
bear. And preaching founded on the standards, or on dogma, 
will, in like manner, be deductive. Preaching founded on 
Scripture, on the other hand, will, like it, be to a great extent 
analytic_—commencing with the facts and wants and neces- 
sities of our human life, and with the facts and incidents and 
sequence of God’s actings in the world ; and from these particu- 
lars and beginnings going on to great and general conclusions. 
It is generally the more interesting method of preaching, 
for it follows the course by which God ordinarily attracts to 
Himself both the mind and the heart of man, and according 
to which, therefore, Scripture is to a large extent framed. 
But a compendium or a creed is of course constructed on 
. exactly the opposite system; and accordingly, while exposi- 
tory preaching will necessarily be to a great extent analytic, 
dogmatic preaching has a constant tendency, as in the High- 
Jands, to be otherwise. It will be so chiefly, of course, when 
the doctrine is derived from the standards, or from the tradi- 
tion of sound words; but it will also tend to be so even when 
the truth of Scripture is absorbed into the preacher’s mind 
and heart, and is given out again, not as a truth which the 
preacher has found by such and such a course of study, but 
simply as the truth. If, in illustration of this, we refer again 
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to the sermons of Dr Mackintosh, it is because we hold them 
to have, in an extraordinary degree, the characteristic of 
faithfulness to the substance and heart of Scripture. Yet they 
are generally deductive and dogmatic in form, and so in accord- 
ance with the general habit of the Highland pulpit. 

Yet there is something to be remembered on the other side. 
It is true that the Celtic nature has no special love for the 
study of Scripture (or of anything), and that it has an affinity 
for dogma. But are we, in Western Europe, not rather prone 
to assume that the only way of getting at religious truth is by 
study of it and of its sources? Is that so certainly true? Is 
the way that the noble Bereans took the only way by which 
all men and all races have embraced Christianity? Is there 
not an intuition of truth—especially of religious truth—pos- 
sible to men ? and is it not possible that Scripture is intended 
to answer this as well as other modes of approach to it? It 
is so constituted as to reward regular and systematic study, no 
doubt. But may it not be—is it not—divinely so constituted 
as also to reward the imaginative and earnest mind which 
devoutly approaches it, believing in some great and divine 
thing inside of it which does not require so much to be 
“tracked to its inmost cell,” as to be revealed by God? Nay, 
must we not go farther? Is not all religious truth, in so far 
as it is really learned and apprehended, learned intuitively,— 
not by the power of human reason, but by a revelation of, 
and from, the living Word? We are persuaded that the 
power and peculiarity of the Highland religion can never be 
understood, and the people of the Highlands can never be 
dealt with, except by recognising a certain intuition as one 
of their characteristics. While we have no space to adduce 
illustrations, we find in these volumes enough to indicate 
that if this is a true remark, it is a very important one. 
For it accounts, to a great extent, for what may be called the 
natural religiousness of the race. Intuition is not faith, but 
it is its mental analogue, and faith is always more or less an 
intuition of the divine. 

So far of the passion of the Scotch Highlands for autho- 
rity in general. But we think sufficient attention has not as 
yet been directed to one point—the extent to which this 
feeling runs into the form of loyalty, or susceptibility to per- 
sonal influence. Authority has two forms,—it is either the 
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authority of a law or the authority of a person. .. In the 
Highlands the latter is by far the more important charac- 
teristic. The Celtic nature has an extraordinary attraction 
to powerful personalities. To get at this it will overleap 
everything else, and without this it is never thoroughly 
satisfied. One result of this in all Celtic countries is the 
strong tendency to leadership—a characteristic which has 
come out clearly in the secular as well as the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland. The men who “ followed Prince Charlie” 
must always have some one to follow; and when they follow, 
they do it loyally and unquestioningly. In secular affairs, the 
disinclination to be “hanged to please the laird” has always 
belonged rather to the Southern Scot ; and the most touching 
examples of devotion unto death, often for a worthless race 
or a fruitless cause, have been from the clans. So in matters 
ecclesiastical. The old Gulati, who “ would have plucked 
out their own eyes and given them” to the apostle who 
brought them the new blessedness, were like their modern 
namesakes in this passionate attachment, as much as in the 
changeableness which is a necessary result of trust in men 
rather than in principles. And even now, the constant ten- 
dency of the religious Highlander is to put the one question, 
“Who is on the Lord’s side?” and having once answered 
this question, to ask no other. Having made up his mind 
who is, on the whole, in the right, he is relieved henceforward 
from the (to him) most irksome duty of considering each new 
situation as it comes up on its own merits—relieved from it 
in the most gratifying of all ways, by the necessity of going 
in enthusiastically fur the man or men who have been found 
to be the champions of the right. 

Nor is this by any means to be seen merely in public matters, 
or in the half secular field of ecclesiasticism. In private, paro- 
chial, and social religious life it is the same. Their whole 
literature bears witness to it. Almost all the books on our 
list partake of the nature of Hagiology. Whatever they pro- 
pose at first to be, they inevitably turn out Lives of the Saints, 
Days of the Fathers, or, Records of Ministers and Men. And 
rightly so. For it is perhaps the great characteristic of Church 
life in the Highlands, that it is formed by attraction to men 
eminent in piety. Other parts of Christendom may be led by 
men to whom God has given gifts of government, wisdom, and 
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prudence,—comprehensiveness of principle, and the power of 
discerning how to apply it; and Christian society in other 
places may gather round the official churchman, or the man 
who can skilfully and eloquently unfold God’s Word, or the 
man who by his gifts of genius can play upon the intellect and 
affections and religious emotions of men as the wind thrills 
each chord of the wind-harp. But it will be remembered as 
the characteristic (and, we think, the glory) of the religious 
Highlander, that he, like the Author of his faith, “has chosen 
the godly for himself.” The fundamental belief that God is, 
and that He is the rewarder of them that seek Him,—that 
religion is a real intercourse and connection between an indi- 
vidual soul and God,—has gone deep into the whole convictions 
of the Protestant Highlands of Scotland. If the resulting 
state of matters has a resemblance to that which we find in 
Roman Catholic countries, it has also differences. The re- 
semblances are striking. The tendency to the fostering of a 
religious aristocracy is as unmistakable in the Scottish Celt 
as in the cognate races that have clung to the Latin Church. 
The distinction maintained between the whole mass of baptised 
inhabitants of a parish and the few who come to the Lord’s 
table,’ makes an inner and an outer circle at once. But this 


? During the later years spent in Tain by Dr Charles Mackintosh (whose 
Memoir and Sermons we have placed at the head of this article), he was 
appointed, either by the Presbytery or Synod, convener of a committee for 
the purpose of preparing a report in defence of the Highland practice on the 
sacraments. The committee hung on year after year; it was constantly 
reappointed, but no report was completed; and in course of time Dr Mackin- 
tosh went to Dunoon, leaving scarcely any man behind him in the North 
Highlands of equal authority. At Dunoon, the conversation happening to 
turn on the different practice in South and North, the writer ventured to ask 
him what had been the cause of the long delay of his committee in issuing the 
intended defence. His answer was brief and emphatic—‘‘ Because I knew it 
could not be defended.” ‘‘ You will find,” he added, ‘‘ all that can possibly 
be said for it in Cotton Mather’s ‘ History of New England ;’ and it will not 
do.”” The reference is to the Fifth Book of that author’s Magnalia Christi 
Americana, the Third Part of which, under the heading of ‘‘ The Principles 
owned and the endeavours used by the Churches of New England concerning 
the Church State of their posterity,” discusses through twenty-two folio 
pages the controversy which had there arisen on this subject. Dr Mather 
himself is strongly on the side of the practice, which in Scotland is confined 
to the Highlands, of giving baptism to the children of all, whether communi- 
cants or not, who have themselves been baptised, and have not excluded 
themselves by scandalous sin; and this appears to have been the dominant 
doctrine in the early days of New England. 
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by no means satisfies the craving of the popular mind for a 
“classic hierarchy,” an esoteric and an outside class. Among 
the members of the Church in full communion, a few take a 
special and eminent rank, and become “the men” par excellence. 
Among the ministers settled in parishes and clothed with the 
authority of the Church, there is a constant tendency to dis- 
tinguish some as “ good men,” and others as mere functionaries ; 
and even among those who pass muster as not unfit for their 
office, there are gradations and degrees of eminence. All, in 
the daily working of the system, tends to the same contempt 
for religious mediocrity, the same passion for devout lives and 
holy characters, the same throwing of every other consideration 
into the background in the presence of powerful religious per- 
sonalities, which we find reflected in the literature at the head 
of our article. There is unquestionably a touching resemblance 
between this characteristic in the Highlands and that which 
in early days peopled the desert with eremites, and in later 
times filled the cloisters and the Church with those who 
sought to climb to heaven by counsels of perfection. But 
there is a distinction also which we have already indicated, 
and which marks the difference between the Protestant Celt 
and his brother who remains a Catholic. In the Highlands, 
as in the Romish Church, it is eminent sanctity which has the 
highest influence. But sanctity in the Romish Church rather 
means personal purity and weanedness from the world: in the 
Highlands it means nearness to God. The “general and 
doubtsome faith” of Rome, and the old Manichzan leaven in 
her communion, make saintship there rather an affair of victory 
over the body, and blanching the soul to a spiritual whiteness. 
In the Highlands it is not the purity and sanctity of*the man 
that is so much a subject of admiration, but what smites the 
heart there is the conviction that this man, in himself weak 
and impure like others, has found his way to the secret of 
God’s presence, and stands even on this earth hidden in His 
pavilion. Yet in the Highlands, as elsewhere, the evangelical 
truth has asserted its superior power for purity over the 
best aspirations of men. They that followed after righteous- 
ness in the Church of Rome have too seldom attained to 
righteousness ; while Highland religion, penetrated with 
the sense of God’s presence, has filled the lives of men 
with an intense irradiance of His law, and instituted a 
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general standard of religious attainment almost unequalled 
elsewhere. 

This personal element, which no doubt constitutes a source 
of weakness to the Highland system in its decay, and must at 


all times have had its own dangers, had yet far greater and 
} characteristic excellencies. That there is something unpro- 


testant in the Highland mind is clear; and the history of the 
Celtic race throughout Europe confirms the impression pro- 
duced by the communities of Highlanders attached to the old 
faith who live in Scotland, generation after generation, side by 
side with evangelical Protestantism. In both communions the 
love of dogma, the submission to authority, and the attraction 
to personalities, are very marked. But there is a difference. 
In the Highlands there is no tendency to sacerdotalism in any 
official sense: no undue submission to ministers, or to others, 
as a class ; no belief in succession, apostolical or otherwise ; 
and no unreasonable subjection to the function or position con- 
ferred by the Church. On the contrary, there is, far more than 
in the Lowlands, a constant disposition to put the question as 
to every one sent by the Church, Is he sent by God ? and while 
the tests proposed for answering such a grave question vary 
according to the judiciousness of the enquirer, the result is 
uniformly the same. If the answer is negative, the respect for 
the minister unfavourably judged becomes merely formal, and 
is apt to be exchanged for grave disapprobation, or even con- 
tempt: while if it is favourable, the office, given not by man 
merely, but by God, takes on an aspect of sacredness andautho- 
rity such as elsewhere is scarcely known. The consequence is, 
that the religion of the Highlands presents this paradox in its 
treatment of the ministry—the maximum of respect for the 
office rightly filled, and the minimum for the mere official. 
He who justly considers and successfully unravels this puzzle, 
will find that it contains the essence of Protestantism—throw- 
ing, indeed, the acting of the Church perhaps too much into 
the shade, but giving the utmost reverence to that “ imposition 
| of a mightier hand,” which calls and constitutes His servant. 
Hence in this matter of the ministry, as in that of preaching, 
we come back to a certain intuitive and immediate relation to 
God—of each individual to the One Divine Personality—as the 
powerful and valuable thing in the Celtic nature when the 
Celtic nature becomes religious. Not the Church—as in 
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Roman Catholicism—nor even the gospel, as among many Pro- 
testants—is allowed to intervene between the human being 
and the present sovereign will of Him with whom each believer 
has to do. 

We have still to look at the system as a whole, into which 
the religion, some of the seminal and formative elements of 
which we have been looking at, grew. On the question of its 
completeness and appropriateness, we find, rather to our sur- 
prise, that the strongest verdict in its favour is from the 
observer whom we have found in other matters most discrimi- 
native and cautious, and the theologian from whom we are 
most afraid to differ. The following passage from Mr Taylor's 
sketch introductory to Dr Mackintosh’s remains, is so compre- 
hensive that we are tempted to insert it entire. After advert- 
ing to the pervasive way in which the Highland religion came 
to influence the whole population of the districts where it en- 
tered, he says: 


“Tf asked to assign causes that under God may account for this happy 
result, we may say, in general, that it appears due to a theology moulded 
after the rich Puritan type, supported by a discipline as effective as that 
of the Congregationalists commended to the sympathies of the people by 
lay influence as cordially recognised as in Wesleyan Methodism, and 
grasping and holding them in closely-knitted unity by a strict Presby- 
terian organisation.” 


And the elements brought into a cluster in this sentence 
he unfolds separately, as follows : 


“The Puritan theology appeared not merely in the preaching by the 
ministers and in the appreciation by the people of an orthodox system 
of doctrine, and of the gospel strictly so called, but also in a constant 
discrimination from the pulpit between the regenerate and the un- 
regenerate, so as to impress the distinction upon the people, and to 
prevent applications for admission to the table of the Lord from almost all 
but those who had asked themselves the question, and had carefully ex- 
amined themselves regarding it, whether they had been really born again. 
Then, in every parish when an awakening took place, the minister, after 
the example of Thomas Hog, formed the converts and the earnest 
enquirers into a fellowship society, that used to meet at regular intervals 
under his own presidency, to confer on points of Christian experience ; 
or, we ought to say rather, the evangelical ministers recognising the 
scriptural character and utility of meetings that had been handed down 
through the times of persecution, in which they had been the means of 
binding God’s people together and nourishing their souls, adopted them 
as their own, in order, by ecclesiastical sanction and wise direction, to 
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prevent irregularities and enhance their usefulness. .... . The Presby- 
terian principle of the organic unity of the whole church also came into 
full play. No congregation was isolated. When the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was dispensed in a parish, it was not for that parish alone, 
but for the whole country around ; the neighbouring ministers intimated 
it to their people beforehand, and leaving their pulpits vacant for the 
day, came with them to be present at, and participate in, the ordinance. 
Crowds not only of communicants but of non-communicants gathered 
from every quarter. .... Thus it was that the influence of truly 
faithful ministers was extended, and that some of them had even 
more ministerial success in other parishes than in their own. One 
result of the feeling of unity was, that even when a cold, unacceptable 
minister was settled in a parish, though the people deserted him they 
seldom thought of seceding from the Established Church; for the 
brethren they loved belonged to it, and they needed but to walk a 
few miles farther on the Lord’s day to find ministers who were able 
to feed their souls, while at home they could attend private meetings 
for edification, held generally on Sabbath evenings by Christian laymen, 
during the years of an incumbency which they regarded as a practical 
vacancy.” 


This is a striking, and, on the whole, an accurate and valu- 
able summary. But that some important deductions are to be 
made from this harmonious and rounded whole of Church 
health, is acknowledged in other parts of Mr Taylor's historical 
analysis. Thus we have already seen that the fellowship meet- 
ings here referred to assumed, “we know not how early,” a 
one-sided character of subjectivity. Now, whether this change 
occurred before or after the ministers “ adopted them as their 
own,’ —whether these meetings were deflected into this course 
by the influence of the preaching, or whether they assumed 
and retained it spontaneously, and were so left to affect both 
the life of the people and the preaching with a one-sided 
influence,—in either case, it is plain that the theology of the 
rich Puritan type must at a very early date, and at the very 
time when the Highland system was forming, have suffered im- 
poverishment on one very important side—on the side, too, 
on which Puritanism could least afford to have such a deduc- 
tion made. And what is of importance is this, it was on the 
side on which it was likely that injury would be done to the 
system. Individualism was rather promoted by the change ; 
but parochial life, and the life of the district, and the training 
of the young, suffered by it. Then the discipline, which is said 
to have been as effective as that of the Congregationalists, had 
a corresponding defect. The strongly-marked and deeply- 
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valuable distinction between regenerate and unregenerate, and 
the great tendency to exclusiveness in the matter of admission 
to the Lord’s table, had the negative effect of shutting out 
many from certain influences; and there seems to have been 
no sufficient care taken to supplement this in the case of the 
mass of the people, and especially of the young, by a positive 
disciplina leading them on and up to higher results. Doctrine 
was taught clearly from the Shorter Catechism, and urged ear- 
nestly from the pulpit; but there was a positive repugnance 
to invite the people (though held church members already, 
even to the effect of getting baptism for their children) to con- 
sider themselves in the position of catechumens. The matter 
was left to the individual conscience, a course which has many 
advantages when accompanied by powerful presentation of the 
truth; but which involves a defect in system which we suspect 
to have been congenital. 

If the theology of the system was a litile one-sided, and its 
discipline chiefly negative and exclusory, still less can we 
acquiesce in the sufficiency of the lay influence, whose im- 
portance we admit, or in the completeness and unity of the 
organisation. For it was here that what we have ventured to 
call the aristocracy of the system came into play, so as to 
interfere seriously not only with the Presbyterian principle of 
the eldership, but with the proper use of varied gifts and 
graces in each congregation. Those in full communion with 
the Church were not a body of workers for common religious 
ends, and indeed scarcely suspected that they ought to be; and 
even the eldership could scarcely be said to be so. The posi- 
tion of the “ Men” is that which is probably thought of when 
the cordial recognition of lay influence is urged ; but it must 
be remembered that “the men” were not an order, were not 
even an agency. Their position was not so much like that of 
the priests or scribes of old in Israel, as like that of the pro- 
phets—one due to individual eminence and call in the most 
marked degree. Then the unity of organisation which is 
claimed certainly does not seem to have been very close or 
very Presbyterian. The close-knitting junction was one which 
traversed the ordinary lines of Presbytery, rather than sup- 
ported or represented it. Mr Taylor’s own description shews, 
that wherever an unacceptable minister filled the pulpit of a 
parish—an event which must be looked upon as certain to 
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occur occasionally at all times,—all the ordinary Presbyterian 
rules and remedies were at once and simply neglected. The 
body of elders or spiritual overseers did nothing, and the 
people treated the parish as non-existent. Nor was the Pres- 
bytery called upon, or able to do anything. There was simply 
an extravasation of the people into and upon adjacent parts, 
and that only where there was some individual attraction. If 
a man eminent in ‘piety or in gifts, or both, resided within 
the parish, he became the centre of meetings which attracted 
God-seeking men, but he was not supposed to derive this 
function from kirk-session or presbytery. Now, admitting 
that these peculiar remedial institutions of the North High- 
lands produced the extraordinary and admirable results claimed 
for them (that, for example, the great gatherings at the com- 
munions were as full of good and as unmixed with evil as is 
sometimes represented), they are still presented to us, not as 
the natural working of Presbytery, but as irregular efforts to 
cure and overcome special difficulties. The pearl is precious 
though it is produced by the effort of nature to obviate dis- 
ease in the mollusc. But a state of effort which produces 
pearls, is not full organic health. 

For these reasons, we do not think the Scotch Highlands 
can be said to have adequately represented the Presbyterian sys- 
tem, or to have taken full advantage of its elasticity and variety, 
even in their best days. But they do present some character- 
istics of that system in a very striking and instructive way— 
in a way the study of which is fitted to be very useful to all 
branches of the Church catholic, and especially to Presbyteri- 
anism in other districts and lands. All the deductions we have 
sought to make from the “ totus teres atque rotundus” esti- 
mate, force in upon us still more the consideration, how genuine 
and powerful must have been that original impulse which, 
with all the drawbacks, produced such results. The drawbacks 
were both external! and internal. The gaps and rents in the 
parochial system, which induced the irregularities that are so 
much admired, were, we must remember, not all due to the 
presence of Moderatism in the last century. The vast spaces 
of the thinly-populated Highland parishes, and the slow and 
insufficient way in which Kirks were “planted” over these coun- 
ties, made it a necessity that the Church should put forth its 
authentic force, and manifest its uniting power. Of course, as 
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last century wore on, and the system of Patronage and Mode- 
ratism combined filled many of these pulpits with men unfit 
for their work and unacceptable to the people, the difficulties 
became greater. Yet against these difficulties the divine and 
spiritual influence struggled and ultimately triumphed. An 
influence spiritual and divine we hold it to have been—an 
authentic and immediate influence upon the souls of men from 
the Lord and Giver of life, and no adjustment or manipulation 
by human wisdom of sacred fruth or ecclesiastical ordinances. 
Prominence is given to this fact, and to the form of successive 
revivals which it assumed, in the remarkably interesting little 
book by Mr M‘Gillivray, which, dealing chiefly with the earlier 
days of Highland Christianity, makes one breathe an atmos- 
phere of the “ glad confident morning” of God’s goodness 
which is not found in some of the others. Mr Kennedy’s Life 
of Dr Macdonald, for example, which might have reflected this 
to a large extent, is by no means so able or successful a book 
as his regretful “ Days of the Fathers ;” and indeed at the close 
of it he intimates a distaste for the alleged outward and shallow 
natural character of the subject of his biography, which one 
can understand, and even sympathise with, in a religious High- 
lander, and for which the only cure is probably a resolute 
interest in those revival influences from which “ the fathers” 
themselves derived fresh life. Under what difficulties, and across 
what obstacles, this heaven-given influence had to make its 
way, first in the seventeenth and then in the eighteenth century, 
has not been fully told in any of these books. The materials 
are wanting, and the eventful story may never be complete. 
But enough is known to shew that the difficulties must have 
been most formidable. And yet the success of the gospel in 
the Highlands was extraordinary, and in a sense complete. 
Our criticism of the Celtic leudatores temporis acti has tended 
rather to suggest that it fostered eminent individual piety to 
the neglect of the training and tuition of the mass of the 
people. But over against this stands the unquestionable fact, 
that (as it isstated by Mr Taylor) the people of these counties 
of Scotland became, “externally at least, the most religious, 
and at the same time the most moral population in Scotland.” 
The extent to which the mind, the habits, the thoughts, and the 
feelings of the people of the Highlands—young and old—are 
interpenetrated with the ideas of religion, and with respect for 
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religion, is something far greater than can be found in any 
community elsewhere in Scotland, or, so far as we know, else- 
where in our empire. Now,can any one doubt the extraordinary 
power of an influence which, while its native tendency is rather 
to produce instances of eminent and special piety and nearness 
to God, at the same time penetrates the whole mass of the 
people, and lifts them into a reverent nearness to divine things 
such as can scarcely elsewhere be seen? It is fitted to suggest 
strongly the ever-recurring and important lesson, that to attain 
even the secondary and secular results of religion—the influ- 
ence of the Church in the community and the prevalence of 
morality and obedience to law—it is not always the best way 
to make these our aim. In religious matters the straight line 
between two points is not always the shortest; and if you 
wish to reach the circumference, it is not time wasted to try to 
find the centre. The system of the Highlands we believe to 
have been defective, both externally and internally, in doctrine 
and in discipline; but the gospel force which descended upon 
the district, and seized upon .a people naturally religious and 
ardent, was very powerful, and the system did supply some 
important channels—not the least important those which were 
scooped out by enforced and abnormal overflow—for transmit- 
ting and diffusing it. While the length to which our psycho- 
logical analysis has extended, prevents us from delaying upon 
these, they will deserve the careful study of any more compe- 
tent and better furnished enquirer who may desire to study 
the subject for the benefit of the Church universal. 

This suggests one concluding consideration. All the recent 
books on the subject—Mr Kennedy’s, Mr Auld’s, Mr M‘Gilliv- 
ray’s, and Mr Taylor’s—seem to agree in one thing,—that 
the state of religion in the Highlands is in modern times in a 
state of deterioration and decay. They differ, indeed, some- 
what in their view of the cause of this result ; the two latter 
suggesting rather the working out or destitution of the original 
revival impetus, aided, perhaps, by the one-sided manner in 
which it was received' or transmitted, while-the two former 
simply hold up the days gone by as something from which the 
present generation has lapsed. But in the unfortunate result 
all agree, and it seems to be admitted that the result shews itself 

! Quicquid recipitur, recipitur in modum recipientis. 
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both in formalism and deadness on the one hand, and in 
negligence and carelessness on the other, the latter evils, of 
course, appearing rather among the young, while the former 
naturally influence the old. Of the many considerations 
which such a state of matters suggests, one is very important 
and pertinent to our view of the subject. When a system is 
in a state of decay, there are two grave errors into which 
people are apt to fall. One affects those without it, and one 
those within. Those without, finding the system coming into 
a bad, and so far, of course, a mischievous state, are apt only 
to look at its faults. Those within, on the other hand, by the 
inevitable tendency of human nature, are led in defence to 
look only at its excellencies. Now, it is not enough to say 
that both parties, in so acting, are doing the thing which they 
ought not to do. They are doing the very reverse of that 
which they ought to do—of that which it is of great import- 
ance for them to do. It is the Highlanders themselves, and 
those who are their responsible guides, who ought to occupy 
themselves with the defects of the system and life which have 
there flourished: their laudation of the past among their 
people is, according to all principle and experience, likely 
only to produce evil in the present and the future. But attacks 
or adverse criticism upon the Highlands, on the part of 
southern Scotland or Presbyterianism outside, whether merited 
or not, will do that Presbyterianism itself no good. It has 
much to learn from that very striking history of the past 
with which we have been dealing. And it can give itself to 
an admiring study of it without any practical danger, and 
with the prospect of nothing but good. What it is useful for 
other parts of the Church to note are the special ways in 
which the religion of the Highlands worked and succeeded. 
But what is useful for the Highlands is to study the special 
ways in which it did not work or succeed. And there is, 
perhaps, one point of junction—one study in which both may 
find their advantage. It is to look at the impulse from above 
which came fresh into the Highlands, as into all souls made 
new, from the Gospel; an impulse which contained seminally 
all that the Celtic character has thus received and developed, 
but which contained also potentially all that it has failed to 
develope or to receive. 

ALEX. TAYLOR INNEs. 
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Art. Il.—Modern Materialism and Modern Science. 


Croonian Lectures on Matter and Force. By Henry Bence Jonss, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S. Churchill: London. 1868. 


Physiology and Pathology of Mind. By Henry Mavuperstey, M.D. 
Macmillan : London. 1869. 


The Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms. By H. Cuartton Bastian, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Macmillan: London. 1871. 


Christianity and Positivism. By James M‘Cosn, D.D., LL.D. Mac- 
millan: London. 1871. 


Life Theories and Religious Thought. By Lions. S. Beare, M.B., F.R.S. 
Churchill: London. 1871. 


| ggew-nmenpeng as a philosophic theory exerted but little 

influence on ancient thought. The speculations of Plato 
and Aristotle were more congenial to the higher order of 
minds than those of Democritus and Epicurus ; and that matter 
and spirit were separate entities was the popular belief. 
Medieval philosophy was eminently theological. No great 
name can be referred to among the schoolmen sanctioning 
the doctrine that matter is the only reality in the universe, 
and that all phenomena, physical, vital, and mental, are but 
expressions of its properties. It was not until comparatively 
modern times that materialism succeeded in securing the sup- 
port of any considerable number of thinkers, and the state- 
ment of its theories in a form calculated to influence the 
popular mind is of very recent date. Until within the last 
quarter of a century, it only came to the front at intervals 
as a reaction in philosophy against an exaggerated spiri- 
tualism, and it appeared and disappeared in an intellectual 
world with which the mass of mankind have no great concern. 
The materialism of the past and the materialism of the pre- 
sent differ, therefore, in regard to their mode of origin. The 
latter is an outcome, not of philosophic speculation, but of 
scientific thought, and it thus appeals to a wider audience 
than the former ever secured, and in a more forcible manner 
than ever before was possible. The grand conceptions of 
Physical Science now permeate every department of thought, 
and influence every branch of our current literature. Its 
striking discoveries of late years, and the practical benefits to 
mankind which have arisen from them, have forced a convic- 
tion of the power of its methods of investigation and the 
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reliableness of its results into the minds of all. Hence it 
follows that theories which claim its sanction are now certain 
to be readily accepted by many, and we need not wonder at 
the rapid spread of materialistic opinions. To examine the 
scientific basis on which modern materialism is supposed to 
rest, is our object in the present paper. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of five 
works which contain fair specimens of the arguments which 
may be urged in favour of, and in opposition to, modern scien- 
tific materialism. The literature of the subject is somewhat 
extensive, however, and we do not propose to limit ourselves 
to a mere criticism of the books we have mentioned. 

The first thing which will strike the attentive student of 
the above volumes is, that the doctrines advanced by the 
modern school of materialists are almost identical with those 
maintained by Epicurus and his followers three centuries 
before the Christian era. Epicurus taught, and modern 
materialists continue to teach, that all forms of existence are 
included under the head of matter ; that matter is eternal and 
indestructible ; that all vital and mental actions are expres- 
sions of the properties of matter; that all intellectual func- 
tions, therefore, cease when the body dies, 7.¢., for man there 
is no future state of existence; and that moral responsibility, 
spirit and God,’ as we understand the terms, have no real 
existence. The system, then, which we propose to examine, 
is not new as to its doctrines. What is new in regard to it is 
this, that its modern defenders profess to prove, by the aid of 
science, what Epicurus and his followers only conjectured and 
asserted, 

The whole of modern materialism rests on the assumption 
that certain theories, with regard to matter and force, which 
are true in the abiological sciences (such as Physics and 
Chemistry), are also true in the biological sciences (such as 
Physiology and Psychology). Modern research may be con- 
sidered to have proved the following results with regard to 
inorganic matter and physical force: First, that we can 
neither create nor destroy the smallest particle of matter, nor 


1 In a certain sense Epicurus professed (probably as a concession to popular 
prejudice) to believe in the existence of the gods. He regarded them, how- 
ever, as corporeal beings, somewhat superior to man, but having no control 
over, or concern with, human affairs. 
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the most trivial amount of force. A candle burns away, and 
matter has apparently disappeared. But if we collect the 
gaseous and other products of combustion, it will be seen that 
no real loss of matter has taken place. Similarly, force may 
change its form, but cannot cease to exist. Second, that 
matter and force are absolutely inseparable. Heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, and other physical agencies were 
formerly considered to be imponderable fluids, distinct from, 
and separable from, ponderable matter. This supposition has 
been proved to be erroneous. No one familiar with physical 
science now believes in the existence of caloric, an electric 
fluid, or a magnetic fluid. A body exhibits thermal, electric, 
or magnetic properties according to the manner in which its 
molecules move. A heated body is not a cold body, plus some 
imponderable fluid called heat, or caloric. It is the cold body 
with its particles in a more rapid state of vibration. To talk 
of heat as something capable of existing apart from a heated 
body is absurd. Where there are no particles of matter to 
vibrate, no such thing as heat can exist. And it is so with 
all the other physical forces. The existence of these pre- 
supposes the co-existence of matter. Third, that all force is 
the same force. Heat, light, electricity, and magnetism are not 
essentially different agencies. The reason of this is obvious. 
The force which makes the particles of a heated body move 
in a certain way may be so affected by externa! agencies as to 
make another set of particles move in a different way, so that 
instead of the molecular motion which manifests itself as heat, 
the molecular motion which causes a body to evince electrical 
properties may be produced. In this case we would say that 
the force of heat had been changed into electric force. The 
statement of the fact that the different physical forces are 
mutually convertible is called the theory of the Correlation of 
Force. 

Now, if the last two of the above results can be extended in 
their entirety to the organic world,—if it can be shewn that 
matter and force are inseparable in the animal frame, and 
that the theory of the correlation of force must be extended 
so as to include vital and mental force as true members of the 
correlated group,—we must frankly admit that materialists 
have proved their case. We must acknowledge that all the 
untold millions of men who have lived and died believing in 
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God and immortality were victims of delusion, that the 
majority of our leaders in science (who are not materialists) 
are deceivers and being deceived, and that the only really 
enlightened philosophers of the age are those who have dis- 
covered that man is a mere fortuitous concourse of vibrating 
atoms, aggregated to-day, scattered to-morrow. 


In combatting the doctrines of modern materialism, we 
believe that we might fairly proceed to prove their falsity by the 
method of reductio ad absurdum. Numberless conclusions in 
philosophy and religion which follow logically from these doc- 
trines have, in all ages, been regarded by the highest intellects 
as manifestly untrue. And to reconcile many facts of conscious- 
ness with the materialistic hypothesis is utterly impossible. 
For example, a belief in the immortality of the soul seems 
almost a necessity of our being. But, according to modern 
materialists, what we call mind, being merely a motion of the 
particles of matter, can have no existence independent of 
matter. M. Moleschott tells us that “the only immortality is, 
that when the body is disintegrated, the ammonia, carbonic 
acid, and lime serve to enrich the earth, and nourish plants 
which feed other generations of men.” Again, we have a con- 
sciousness that we are free agents, and that we are morally 
responsible for our actions, But if all our actions are deter- 
mined by the vibration of particles of matter moving under 
fixed laws, a belief in free agency and moral responsibility is 
absurd. If the materialistic hypothesis is well founded, it 
would be possible, by a powerful enough analysis, to calculate 
at the moment of birth every action, thought, and feeling of 
the man. Many materialists do not shrink from openly an- 
nouncing the consequences of their doctrines. “ All actions 
are the same per se,” says an advocate of materialism ; “ideas 
about sin and iniquity may be safely buried, our actions being 
determined by laws as fixed, definite, and unvarying as those 
which keep the planets in their spheres.”' Of course the idea 
of a God finds no place in the materialistic philosophy, unless 
we can admit that a “ primeval creative impulse” (whatever 
that may mean) is Deity. Now, we believe that we might 
not unreasonably infer, a priori, that a theory which obliges 


1**On Force and its Mental Correlates.” By Charles Bray, Longmans : 
London. 1868, P. 44, 
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us to deny the existence of free agency and moral responsi- 
bility in man, and reject the belief in God and immortality, 
can scarcely be true. 

We shall not avail ourselves, however, of this line of argu- 
ment. By those who are not materialists it would be considered 
satisfactory ; by those who are, a mere begging of the question. 
The latter would tell us that consciousness is not to be trusted,' 
and that no argument can be drawn from a consideration of 
the ideas gradually evolved in the development of the human 
mind. All the intuitional convictions, noble aspirations, and 
sentimental longings which have found place in the human 
breast since the world began, must count for nothing in set- 
tling a question of fact. They will admit that men of great 
intellect in the past have believed in the doctrine which they 
so scornfully reject, and that the majority of our leaders in 
science still cling to the old faith; but they will say that we 
must not accept the principle that what is and has been, is 
what ought to be, believed. But although we do not intend to 
adopt the reductio ad absurdum method, we have referred to it 
for a purpose. The existence of the facts on which it is based 
surely entitles us to demand from materialists, in support of 
their theory, which contradicts our most cherished convictions, 
and is likely, if accepted, to produce a most dangerous revolution 
in human thought, evidence at least as strong as would be 
offered in proof of the existence of a new chemical element or a 
previously undiscovered minor planet. We cannot accept doc- 
trines utterly subversive of the faith which we cherish and in 
which so many great and good men have lived and died, without 
the clearest demonstration. With the propounders of these 
doctrines rests the burden of proof. 

The fundamental proposition on which the whole of modern 
materialism rests is, that in the case of living bodies the same 
inseparability of matter and force is witnessed as in inorganic 
nature—that vital and mental actions are both resolvable into 
the motions of particles of ordinary matter. “No matter with- 
out force, and no force without matter,” says Dr Biichner. “A 
spirit without body is as unthinkable as electricity or mag- 
netism without the matter of which they are affections.”* 


1 Dr Maudesley occupies the greater part of the first chapter of his book with 
attempts to prove that consciousness is not to be trusted. 
2 « Kraft und Stoff,” Zehnte Auflage. Leipzig. 1869. P. 209. 
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The arguments urged in support of this proposition we must 
examine. 

The most usual argument advanced by materialists in favour 
of their hypothesis is that drawn from analogy. It is said, 
Jirst, that there is an analogy between the mode of develop- 
ment of our ideas with regard to matter and force in the 
abiological and biological sciences, and that hence any stage of 
thought which has been reached in the one, may be expected 
to be reached in the other ; and, second, that an analogy, more 
or less perfect, between certain non-living things and living 
matter can be pointed out. 

The analogical argument drawn from the supposed similarity 
in the development of scientific thought in Physics and Bio- 
logy has been forcibly dwelt upon by some distinguished writers. 
“As knowledge advances,” says Professor Huxley,' “ matter 
and law have devoured spirit and spontaneity.” And he 
affirms that as it has been in the abiological sciences, so will 
it be in the biological. Scientific research has proved that the 
forces of inorganic nature are simply affections of ordinary 
matter, and analogy demands a like concession in favour of 
vital and mental force. The progress of scientific thought 
shews that it will soon be granted. Science points to the con- 
clusion that vital force is but a motion of the particles of the 
organism, and that “ thought is a motion of the brain.”* The 
most elaborate exposition of this argument yet published is 
given by Dr Henry Bence Jones in his Croonian Lectures on 
Matter and Force, delivered at the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in 1868. Dr Jones first proves in these lectures the fol- 
lowing statements, which no one familiar with physical science 
will be disposed to deny : 


“Tn the history of our ideas regarding the union of ponderable matter 
and force in those sciences into which the idea of life does not enter, 
three distinct stages of ideas, or epochs of thought, may be clearly re- 
cognised. The first may be considered as the authoritative stage, or that 
of complete separation between the ideas of ponderable matter and force. 
This stage may be summed up in the words materialism, and immaterial- 
ism or spiritualism. It may be called primitive, because it implies a 
state of almost complete ignorance of the first principles of natural 
knowledge” (p. 3). 


In this stage force is considered to be self-existent, and the 


1 « Lay Sermons,” p. 142. 2 « Kraft und Stoff.” 
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forces of inorganic nature are regarded as deities ; or as speci- 
ally presided over by, or special manifestations of, deities. It 
is illustrated by the ideas current in the Greek and Roman 
mythology. 

“The second stage is founded partly on authority and partly on 
natural knowledge. It is marked by the incomplete separation between 
the ideas of ponderable matter and force. Force is held to he imponder- 
able matter, or to be inseparably united with imponderable matter” (p. 3). 

Heat, Light, Electricity, and Magnetism are called impon- 
derable or incoercible fluids. 

“This may be called the stage of imponderable materialism, and it 
may be marked as the transition or Newtonian stage. The third stage 
rests solely on the advance of natural knowledge, and is characterised by 
the complete union or perfect inseparability between the ideas of ponder- 
able matter and force” (p. 3). 

Heat, Light, &c., are now seen to be “ modes of motion.” 

“This may be called materialism, if, in the definition of matter, the 
definition of force is included ; or it may be called spiritualism, if, in the 
definition of spirit, the definition of matter is contained. This stage, in 
which our ideas of ponderable matter and force are inseparably united, 
may be distinguished as the modern stage” (p. 3). 

Dr Jones then attempts to shew that a similar progression 
of ideas may be noticed in the biological sciences. The earliest 
idea with regard to the nature of life was, that the living body 
was tenanted by some presiding spirit or archaeus which could 
exist separate from the body. This vital principle was capable 
of generating force,and was the motive power in the organism. 
(This is substantially the popular idea at the present day). Fol- 
lowing the development of scientific thought, we have a second 
stage of ideas in biology precisely resembling the second stage 
in the abiological sciences. The living body is supposed to be 
permeated with a “living imponderable gas or fluid.” This 
stage, from the renown of the famous John Hunter, who gave 
it its greatest support in England, may well be called the 
Hunterian stage. Finally, amongst the more advanced physi- 
ologists the third stage of ideas, that of complete inseparability 
between ponderable matter and force, is beginning to grow up. 

Now, we have first to remark, that the above theory of the 
order of development of scientific opinion in regard to the 
relation of matter and force in living organisms, is not borne 
out by facts. We admit that Dr Jones has correctly stated 
the nature of the first stage of ideas on this subject in the 
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history both of nations and individuals. But following the 
main stream of scientific thought, the second stage of ideas 
does not seem to have been generally reached. Most assuredly 
the hypothesis that life is due to a peculiar vital fluid diffused 
through the body, has never been current among scientific 
men to the same extent as the belief in caloric or an electric 
fluid. And we hold, and shall presently endeavour to prove, 
that those who have reached the third stage base their belief 
on a gratuitous hypothesis. In the development of biological 
ideas, with regard to matter and force in the history alike of 
nations and individuals, there are in most cases but two stages 
of development. First, the primitive stage, where the vital 
principle is supposed to be something resident in the body, 
and capable of generating a finite amount of force ; second, the 
stage now reached by perhaps the majority of scientific men, 
who admit that there is no “vital principle” in the body 
capable of generating physical force, but hold that there is 
some peculiar agency present in the living frame capable of 
directing and combining the forces of inorganic nature in a 
manner quite inexplicable on any materialistic hypothesis. It 
is not correct then to assert that the analogy between the 
order of development of scientific thought, in the abiological 
and biological sciences, has been established. To affirm that 
it will be established, is to assert that the relations of matter 
and force are precisely the same in the organic and inorganic 
worlds, and therefore to beg the question under discussion. 

In regard to the second proposition, it may be shewn that 
none of the supposed analogies between non-living things and 
living organisms will stand the test of a careful examination. 
It has been said that “ vitality” has no better philosophic status 
than “aquosity.” The properties possessed by inorganic com- 
pounds are doubtless due in some way to the properties of the 
elements of which they are composed. We suppose, for example, 
that the properties of water result somehow from the properties 
of its constituent gases, and are not due to some subtle prin- 
ciple called “ aquosity.” 


“What justification then,” asks Professor Huxley, “is there for the 
assumption of the existence in diving matter of something which has no 
representative or correlative in the non-living matter which gave rise to 
it? . .. It is true that there is no sort of parity between the properties 
of the components and the properties of the resultant, but neither was 
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there in the case of water. It is also true that what I have spoken of as 
the influence of pre-existing living matter is something quite unintelli- 
gible ; but does anybody quite comprehend the modus operandi of an 
electric spark which traverses a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen ?””! 

To this we reply, that the cases compared are far from being 
parallel. Oxygen and hydrogen combined in certain definite 
proportions always produce precisely the same substance, 
water, and the elements can be separated and recombined as 
often as we choose. But carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydro- 
gen, when combined in the proportions found in protoplasm, 
do not by any means give an invariable result. The proto- 
plasm may be that of sheep, or dog, or horse, or man, and even 
the doleful experiences of some months’ residence in a block- 
aded city would not lead any one to assert that it is alike in 
these different animals. Further, although we may resolve the 
protoplasm into its constituents, we cannot recombine these at 
will. In this case it is clearly the guality and not the com- 
plexity of the problem which baffles us. The chemical com- 
position of living protoplasm is not so complex as to render 
its production by synthesis an impossible process. Yet what 
chemist of eminence is there who hopes to accomplish this 
result, or to revivify devitalised matter? We instinctively feel 
that when life has been eliminated from the living particles, 
something has been expelled which we have no power to 
recall. The fact that we are equally unable to explain, on the 
one hand, the modus operandi of the electric spark in causing 
oxygen and hydrogen to combine, and on the other, the way 
in which protoplasm is formed from inorganic materials by the 
action of previously existing protoplasm, surely proves nothing 
more than that both processes are alike inexplicable—certainly 
does not prove that they are in any other respect either alike 
or analogous. As Dr Beale has remarked, “The argument 
advanced against vitality, as far as it rests on the non-existence 
of aquosity, is utterly worthless, and it is astounding that any 
writer, who gave his readers credit for moderate intelligence, 
should have advanced it at all.”?. 

Another favourite argument with materialists is the sup- 
posed analogy between the growth of the crystal and the 
growth of the living organism : 

1 «* Lay Sermons,” p. 137. 


* «*Protoplasm ; or, Life, Force, and Matter.” Churchill: London. 1870. 
First Edition, p. 27. 
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“The properties of living matter, just as much as the properties of 
crystalline matter, are dependent on the number, kind, and mode of col- 
location of the atoms and molecules entering into its composition. There 
is no more reason for the belief in the existence of a special vital force 
than there is for a similar belief in the existence of a special crystalline 
force.”' 

If it can be proved that living beings can be reduced to 
atoms and reconstructed at will, as crystals can be dissolved 
and recrystallised, we may be better able to see the force of 
the analogy. Crystalline force, a variety of cohesion, is not 
separable from matter. It may be temporarily overcome by 
the force of adhesion, as is seen when a crystal is dissolved, 
but as soon as the particles of the liquid partially evaporate, 
the resultant of the adhesive forces is no longer able to balance 
the resultant of the cohesive forces, and the crystal is reformed. 
But vital force once gone, is gone for ever. Devitalised matter 
can only be vitalised by being reintroduced into the substance 
of a living organism. 

Again, the animal frame has been compared to a steam 
engine.? To a certain extent the analogy holds good. Both 
the animal frame and the steam engine are incapable of creat- 
ing force. The mechanical work done by the steam engine is 
merely the expression, in another form, of the molecular work 
done in the rushing together of the particles of the fuel and 
the oxygen of the air; and the active energy which the animal 
can exert is merely the expression, in another form, of the 
potential energy of the food and air which enter the system. 
The animal frame, in fact, answers closely to the definition of 
a machine—“ an instrument, by means of which force may be 
transmitted from one point to another, and altered as to its 
mode of action.” Regarded as a machine, it differs from the 
steam engine mainly in this—that itis an infinitely more per- 
fect piece of mechanism. We might burn the substances which 
the animal uses as food in the furnace of the steam engine, 
and we could thus make their latent energies a source of 
mechanical work, but the amount of work produced would be 
very much less than that produced by the slow combustion of 
the same substances in the living organism. While, however, 
it is correct to compare the animal frame to a steam engine, 


' “The Modes of Origin of Lowest Organisms,” p. 108. 
* For an elaborate comparison see ‘‘ Force, and itr Mental Correlates,” 
p. 8. 
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the comparison between the latter and the living animal, as 
drawn by materialists, is, in one important particular, defective. 
The comparison should be drawn between the continuously- 
working steam engine—which is in one sense the steam engine 
itself plus the intelligent will of him who directs it—and the 
living frame. If the comparison be thus drawn, it affords no 
sanction to materialism. In the supposed analogy, which 
materialists lay so much stress upon, they have omitted to 
take account of the functions of the engine driver 


But materialists feel that the argument from analogy, after 
all, is not one of much scientific strictness. It is at best but sug- 
gestive; direct evidence in favour of their hypothesis is there- 
fore offered. We are told that science has proved that vital and 
mental forces arecorrelated with the physical forces, as these are 
correlated with one another. Mr Herbert Spencer says: “That 
no idea or feeling arises save as a result of some physical force 
expended in producing it, is fast becoming a commonplace of 
science.” He speaks of a “force existing as emotion, heat, or 
light ;? and again he says, “ Each manifestation of force can 
be interpreted only as the effect of an antecedent force, no 
matter whether it be an inorganic action, an animal move- 
ment, a thought, or a feeling.”’ 

The evidence adduced to prove that vital force and physical 
force are identical, we shall first consider. The proposition 
asserted by materialists in this connection is, that there is 
nothing in the frame of the living animal different from the 
matter and forces which we are familiar with in inorganic 
nature : 

“It is the compounding in the organic world of forces that belong 
equally to the inorganic that constitutes the mystery and the miracle of 
vitality. . . . The tendency of modern science is to break down the wall 
of partition between organic and inorganic, and to reduce both to the 
operation of forces which are the same in kind, but whose combinations 
differ in complexity.”? * 

In proof of this assertion evidence is adduced which clearly 
proves that the vital actions in the animal are carried on by 
means of the forces of inorganic nature. Animal heat is the 
result of the slow combustion of the constituents of food. 

1 «* First Principles.” 

2 «Fragments of Science,” by John Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. London : 
Longmans. 1871. P. 440. 
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Muscular energy is derived from the same sourcg. There is no 
force-creating power in the organism. We must agree with 
Professor Frankland when he says: 

“No one possessing any knowledge of physical science would now 
venture to hold that vital force is the source of muscular power. An 
animal, however high its organisation, can no more generate an amount 


of force capable of moving a grain of sand than a stone can fall upwards 
or a locomotive drive a train without fuel.”! 


But it is one thing to admit that the vital and active 
energies of the living being are carried on by means of the 
forces of inorganic nature, and another thing to assert that a 
mere combination of these forces produces life. We recognise 
the value of the evidence by which it has been proved that no 
vital principle capable of creating force exists in the animal 
frame, and that in the case of the animal, ex nihilo nihil fit ;x 
that no more work can be got out of the living machine than 
was put into it. But we are very far from admitting that in- 
organic matter and ordinary physical force comprise the whole 
of the living being. The facts of scientific observation seem 
to prove that there is in connection with each particle of 
living matter “a forming, guiding, directing power or agency,” 
which can co-ordinate and combine in some inexplicable way 
the forces of inorganic nature, so that phenomena quite unlike 
any which we meet with in the inorganic world are produced. 
On this point we quote Dr Beale: 

“The different forms and properties of living beings can only be ex- 
plained by supposing the influence of force different from ordinary forces 
acting upon the matter of which they are composed, or upon the existence 
of properties other than the inorganic properties transmitted or handed 
down from pre-existing matter, having similar, though perhaps not iden- 
tical, properties. These vital properties seem to be superadded to matter 
temporarily, and are obviously not permanent endowments. The one 
class of properties remains permanently attached to the elements of mat- 
ter, the other may be once removed, but can never be restored. The 
material properties belong to the matter whether living or dead, but where 
are the vital properties in the dead material? If physicists and chemists 
would restore to life that which is dead, we should all believe in the doc- 
trine they teach. So long as they tell us that their investigations only 


tend to such a consummation, they must expect a few to be wanting in 
faith.” ? 


1 “Lecture on the Source of Muscular Power.” Given at the Royal Insti- 
tution. Vide ‘‘ Croonian Lectures.” Appendix ii. 
* “Protoplasm ; or, Life, Matter, and Mind.” First Edition, p. 27. 
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The great difficulty in the way of the adoption of the material- 
istic theory of life is this,—If the living organism contain nothing 
in addition to the delicately organised matter of which it is 
formed, and physical and chemical forces, it should not be a diffi- 
cult problem in synthetic chemistry to produce at least simple 
living forms. There are some lower organisms which are not 
very complex in their nature, and it should not be a difficult task 
to arrange to a nicety the inorganic constituents of these, and 
to unite them together so as to make up the living struc- 
ture. Now the whole subject of “Spontaneous Generation,” 
or “ Abiogenesis,” has been most rigorously investigated of late 
years by men of high scientific ability, and the result of their 
investigations seems to be a confirmation of the axiom of Redi 
—Omne vivum ex vivo—no life without antecedent life. That 
this doctrine is hotly contested by some eminent physiologists 
is true; but the weight both of evidence and of authority is 
against them. Organic compounds have been produced by 
chemical synthesis, but it has not yet been proved that any 
living body has been formed by scientific appliances, or that a 
revival of life in dead organised matter has been effected. 
All carefully conducted scientific investigations on this subject 
tend to the conclusion that, by no means which we can employ, 
can life be induced in dead matter. In all cases where spon- 
taneous generation has apparently taken place, the living 
organisms have afterwards been discovered to be, not the result 
of a peculiar collocation of matter brought about by scientific 
appliances, but due to the simple development of germs 
endowed with the origin of life. Again and again we have 
been told that spontaneous generation has been effected, but 
in the opinion of the majority of our ablest leaders in science 
“the spontaneous ovum has yet to be exhibited—the living 
jelly has yet to be evolved from the laboratory-bred plasma.”' 
It must be admitted that in many cases evidence which at 
first sight seemed conclusive has been brought forward in favour 
of Abiogenesis, but a rigorous scrutiny has always proved its 
defective character. One instance of this we may refer to, as 
it is typical in its nature, and possesses a sort of historic 
interest, from the excitement which it caused in scientific 
and theological circles some thirty years ago. 


"1 “ Life Theories and Religious Thought,” p. 15. 
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In several of the electrical experiments conducted by the 
late Mr Crosse of Fyne Court, Somersetshire, with a view to 
the artificial formation of crystals, living animals were appa- 
rently produced from inorganic materials. It will be manifest 
that these animals could not have sprung from germs present 
in the matter in which they appeared, if we consider the con- 
ditions under which they were apparently developed : 

“ Black flint burned to redness and reduced to powder was mixed with 
carbonate of potash and exposed to strong heat for fifteen minutes, the 
mixture being poured into a black lead crucible in an air furnace. It 
was then reduced to powder whilst warm, mixed with boiling water, 
kept boiling for some minutes, and hydrochloric acid was added to 
supersaturation. After being exposed to voltaic action for twenty-six 
days, a perfect insect of the Acari tribe made its appearance, and in the 
course of a few days about one hundred more. These Acari were found 
to constitute a new species of that genus. They very closely resembled, 
however, the ordinary cheese mite. If removed from their birthplace 
they lived and propagated, but uniformly died on the first occurrence of 
frost, and were entirely destroyed if they fell back into the liquid in 
which they arose.” 

Now the processes to which the matter in which the Acari 
were discovered had been subjected, proved that any germs 
present in it must have been destroyed long before the mixture 
was submitted to electrical action. There seemed no way then 
of accounting for their appearance except by the supposition 
that, under the influence of electricity, some portions of the 
inorganic matter had been so aggregated as to produce living 
forms. Further experiments, however, revealed the fact that, 
although no germs could have been present in the matter 
when it was first submitted to electrical action, they were soon 
afterwards introduced. How this was proved will be rendered 
evident by a brief notice of the results obtained by M. Pasteur 
in his researches in regard to spontaneous generation.' M. 
Pasteur’s experiments (which were conducted with extreme 
accuracy and consummate skill, and in spite of all the advances 
of recent science have never been improved upon) led to the 
following general conclusions : 

First, that the air holds in suspension organised corpuscules 
absolutely similar to germs. After describing some of his 
experiments, M. Pasteur says :—“ A very few simple manipu- 
lations allow us to ascertain that there is continually in the 


1 «* Mémoire sur les Corpuscules Organisés suspendus dans |’ Atmosphére.” 
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air a variable number of corpuscules, the form and structure 
of which shew that they are organised, their dimensions vary 
from the smallest possible diameter up to one one-hundreth of 
a millimetre [1-2500ths of an inch], and even more.” These 
corpuscules resemble in every respect the germs of inferior 
organisms. Professor Tyndall, who has investigated the ques- 
tion of the existence of atmospheric germs, corroborates the 
evidence of M. Pasteur.! 

Second, that when these corpuscules are carefully eliminated 
from the matter experimented on no animalcule are produced. 
This was the most difficult part of M. Pasteur’s experiments. 
Other experimenters had obtained living forms even although 
the matter experimented on had been submitted to such pro- 
cesses as would destroy all possible life and the air in contact 
with this matter had also been freed from germs by being 
intensely heated. M. Pasteur discovered that the source of 
error in these experiments was the use of mercury in a portion 
of the apparatus employed. “The mercury is covered with 
germs which are unwittingly introduced into the glass vessels 
in which the operation takes place, and from which the 
operator believes he has beforehand eliminated them all.” 
The proof of this is that, by varying the mode of experimenting, 
the spontaneous generation never takes place, and, on the 
contrary, when we use in our experiments a single drop of 
mercury we obtain living forms. 

Third, that we can either obtain or suppress the appearance 
of the animalcule according as the germs are, or are not, 
admitted. Without these germs present the result never 
occurred ; with them it always occurred. Hence M. Pasteur 
inferred that no spontaneous generation took place, but that 
the appearance of the living organisms was in all cases due to 
the simple development of germs, stimulated, it may be, intc 
abnormal activity by the unusual circumstances in which thei 
development took place. 

Professor Huxley, who cannot be accused of any pro-theologi- 
cal bias? speaks of M. Pasteur’s experiments as “those beautiful 

' Fragments of Science, Paper XI., ‘* Dust and Disease.” 

2 Both Professor Huxley and Professor Tyndall disbelieve in the possibility 
of spontaneous generation taking place at present. Both, however, hold that 
when the earth was cooling down, and gradually assuming its present con- 


dition, and when chemical and physical agencies were more active than they 
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researches which will ever render his name famous, and which, 
in spite of all attacks upon them, appear to me now, as formerly, 
models of accurate experimentation and logical reasoning.”! 

Dr H. C. Bastian, who has devoted much time and talent 
to the investigation of Abiogenesis, strongly controverts the 
conclusions of M. Pasteur. In proof of his views he brings 
forward the fact, which he has abundantly established by 
experiment, that fluids in hermetically sealed glass tubes, 
which have been exposed to great and long-continued heat, 
sometimes exhibit forms of low organisation when the tubes 
are opened. In regard to these experiments by Dr Bastian, 
two questions suggest themselves: First, Were the precau- 
tions taken to ensure the exclusion of germs from the tubes 
when they were cooling sufficient? Second, Is there evidence 
to shew that the heat to which the tubes were subjected, after 
being sealed up, was adequate to destroy all the germs which 
the fluids doubtless contained? In regard to the former ques- 
tion, it is worthy of remark that germs may find their way 
into hermetically sealed tubes through cracks in the glass 
which are absolutely imperceptible. In all Dr Bastian’s ex- 
periments, where care had been taken to guard against any 
possibility of germs being admitted in this way, no living 
organisms were discovered? In regard to the latter, we quote 
the opinion of Professor Huxley. Referring to Dr Bastian’s 
experiments, he says: 

“Even if all germs have been prevented from entering the tubes after 
they have been heated, it by no means follows that A biogenesis has taken 
place. The resistance of living matter to heat is known to vary within 
considerable limits, and to depend, to some extent, upon the chemical and 
physical qualities of the surrounding medium. But if in the present 
state of science the alternative is offered us: either germs can stand a 


are now, inorganic particles probably ran together into living forms. Pro- 
fessor Huxley says (British Association Address), ‘‘If it were given me to 
look beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through physical and chemical conditions, 
which it can no more see again than a man can recall his infancy, I should 
expect to be a witness of the evolution of living protoplasm from non- 
living matter.” He frankly admits, however, that he cannot urge the 
shadow of a reason for this belief, and that it is solely an exercise of ‘‘ phi- 
losophic faith.” 

1 Presidential Address to the British Association: Liverpool Meeting, Sep- 
tember 1870. 

? For example, the experiments described by Professor E. Frankland, F.R.S., 
in Nature, January 19, 1871. 
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greater heat than has been supposed, or the molecules of dead matter, 
for no valid or intelligible reason that is assigned, are able to re-arrange 
themselves into living bodies exactly such as can be demonstrated to be 
frequently produced in another way, I cannot understand how choice 
can be for a moment donbtful.' 

We believe, however, that in most of Dr Bastian’s experi- 
ments where living organisms have been produced (and we have 
carefully considered a large number of those which he has 
published), the hypothesis that the germs were admitted into 
the tubes in the cooling process is admissible. 

* So far, then, we believe we are justified in asserting that 
by no combination of forces which we can at present employ 
can we induce life in non-living matter, and that the general 
tendency of scientific research points to the impossibility of 
our ever doing so. We do not, of course, say that “to bring 
about those conditions under which matter assumes the pro- 
perties called vital,” is impossible. We simply assert that no 
well-authenticated instance of its ever having been done can 
be produced ; that in all cases where spontaneous generation 
has apparently taken place, full examination has proved that 
the rule “omne vivum ex vivo” has not been violated; and 
that all the arguments urged in favour of the doctrine have 
been dissipated when exposed to the full light of scientific 
inquiry. These results have more than a negative value. 
They indicate the present position of the advocates of the 
physical theory of life. The supporters of this theory are 
arguing for a purely gratuitous hypothesis, which no biological 
fact, yet ascertained, justifies. They cannot urge in favour of 
their hypothesis that it is provisionally a valuable one. Even 
if the Dynamical Theory of Heat should turn out to be only a 
partial statement of the truth, its provisional acceptance would 
still be a valuable aid to scientific progress. We are unaware 
of any pregnant ideas in biological science likely to be fostered 


by our assuming the truth of the Dynamical Theory of Life 
and Thought. 


Hitherto we have been considering the theory of Abiogenesis 
from the scientific standpoint ; and in the interests of science 
we have occupied some space in shewing that it is a pure 
hypothesis. That scientific men should experiment in regard 
to the possibility of producing life in inorganic materials, is 

1 British Association Address. 1870. 
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perfectly laudable, and we heartily join with Professor Tyndall 


in saying, “ Let them pursue their studies in peace ; it is only 
by such trials that they will learn the limits of their powers.” 
Nothing, however, is more injurious to science than the recep- 
tion of a mere hypothesis as a demonstrated truth ; and in the 
interests of scientific progress, we protest against the assump- 
tion that Abiogenesis has been proved. Regarding the theory 
of spontaneous generation now from the theological stand- 
point, we note that it by no means follows that the material- 
istic hypothesis would be fully established even if simple 
living forms could be produced by the appliances of physics 
and chemistry. Their production must be possible if mate- 
tialists be right, but the possibility of their production is com- 
patible with materialists being almost entirely wrong. The 
fact of a protozoon being shewn to be a mere aggregation of 
inorganic particles would not entitle us to infer that man is 
a mere machine, and that mind is a motion of the brain. 
Even if it were proved that vital force is correlated with 
the physical forces, it would not justify the assumption that 
mental force should also be included in the correlated group. 
These considerations, of course, shew us that the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation is not, in all its forms, atheistical. It 
is a well-known fact that the production of living organisms 
from inorganic matter was devoutly believed in by all earnest 
theologians till the seventeenth century. Francesco Redi, who 
first opposed the doctrine of spontaneous generation, was ac- 
cused of impugning the authority of Scripture. His adver- 
saries affirmed that the generation of bees from the carcase of 
a dead lion was asserted in the Book of Judges, and that this 
fact was the basis of Samson’s riddle: “ Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness.” The following remarks by Dr M‘Cosh on the theory 
of Abiogenesis are worthy of the attention of theologians : 


“The doctrine of spontaneous generation may be consistently held by 
believers in natural and revealed religion. . . . . There is really no 
ground for the fears of the timid, on the one hand, nor, on the other 
hand, for the arrogant expectation of the atheist, that he will thereby be 
able to drive God from His works. Spontaneous generation is not to be 
understood as a generation out of nothing, an event without a cause, an 
affair of caprice or chance. It is a production out of pre-existing mate- 
rials by means of powers in the materials—powers very much unknown 
—working only in certain circumstances ; and requiring, in order to their 
operation, favourable conditions, assorted (so all religious people think) 
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by Divine wisdom. Spontaneous generation, supposing it to exist, can- 
not be a simple, it must be a very complex, process, involving properties 
possessed by matter, and a concourse of circumstances working to the 
production of an intended end.”? 


We must say, however, that we fail to see that it is possible 
to reconcile the theory of Abiogenesis with Christian faith 
when it is held conjointly with the theory of Evolution as 
expounded by Mr Darwin. If we admit that lower organisms 
consist of nothing but matter and physical force, and that 
man is a developed Ascidian, it is not easy to understand how 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, even in the 
Darwinian form, can be longer maintained. 

The most important question, however, in relation to the 
scientific basis of modern materialism still remains to be 
discussed. Can the theory of the correlation of force be ex- 
tended so as to apply to the phenomena of consciousness and 
thought? We have seen that the correlation of vital force 
with the ordinary physical forces has not as yet been proved, 
and that great difficulties lie in the way of the supposition 
- that it ever will be proved. We proceed to shew that even 
if it were proved, the materialistic hypothesis would be still 
untenable. The precise doctrine which modern materialists 
maintain in this connection is thus concisely stated by Dr 
Buchner and many scientific men on the continent: “Thought 
is a motion of the brain.” This implies that thought is a 
vibration of the brain particles in the same sense that heat 
is a vibration of the particles of a heated body. The vibra- 
tory motion is supposed to be potentially energetic in pro- 
portion to the amount of phosphorus which enters into 
the composition of the brain tissue. Ohne Phosphor kein 
Gedanke (without phosphorus no thought) is one of M. 
Moleschott’s axioms. The statement of the doctrine by 
British philosophers is not essentially different. For example, 
Professor Huxley says: “In my belief, consciousness and 
molecular action are capable of being expressed by one 
another, just as heat and mechanical action are capable of 
being expressed in terms of one another.”* No language 
could, to the scientific man, be clearer or more unambiguous. 
That thought is correlated with the physical forces, as these 

' “Christianity and Positivism,” p. 36. 

* Contemporary Review, November 1871. Professor Huxley says (‘‘ Lay 
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are correlated with each other, is the distinct assertion of the 
modern materialist. What is the evidence on which this 
assertion is based? Will the evidence which proves the 
correlation of the different physical forces prove also that 
mental force is a genuine member of the correlated group? 
We hope to shew that it will not. 

Before pointing out the futility of applying the methods of 
physical science to investigate the correlation of mental and 
physical force, we may notice the arguments by which Pro-: 
fessor Huxley justifies his opinion quoted above, as they will 
afford a fair specimen of the reasonings by which the material- 
istic hypothesis in regard to the nature of mind is supported : 

“ Suppose the poles of an electric battery to be connected by a platinum 
wire. A certain intensity of the current gives rise in the mind of the 
bystander to that state of consciousness which we call a ‘dull red light,’ , 
—a little greater intensity to another which we call ‘a bright red light,— 
increase the intensity and the light becomes white ; and finally it dazzles, 
and a new state of consciousness arises, which we term pain. Given the 
same wire, and the same nervous apparatus, and the amount of electric 
force required to give rise to these several states of consciousness will be 
the same, however often the experiment is repeated. And as the electric 
force, the light waves, and the nerve vibrations, caused by the impact of 
the light waves on the retina, are all expressions of the molecular changes 
which are taking place in the elements of the battery, so consciousness is, 
in the same sense, an expression of the molecular changes which take 
place in that nervous matter which is the organ of consciousness.”? 


It seems to us that in this statement Professor Huxley 
mixes up two things which are very distinct—the bodily sensa- 
tions, which can be produced by a certain force, and the 
mental states, which are contemporaneous with these sensa- 
tions. It may be admitted that when the force is the same, 
and the nervous apparatus of the individual is inthe same 
condition, the same sensation will be experienced ; but this 
result is irrelevant to the question at issue. The question is, 
Will the mental activities excited in us by the perception of 
the glowing wire be invariably the same? We know that they 
will not. We may contemplate the same object a hundred 
times under similar conditions, and although there will no 


Sermons,” p. 139) that he is no materialist, but declares (p. 146) that in discuss- 
ing biological questions, the ‘‘ materialistic terminology” is in every way to be 
preferred. He uses this terminology so effectively that, whether he believes 
in materialism or not, is unimportant. His writings teach it vigorously. 

1 Contemporary Review, November 1871. 
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doubt be a close similarity between the mental impression 
produced, still that complete coincidence in every particular 
which must exist if the materialistic hypothesis be true, will 
not be perceived. The electric current causes the particles 
of the platinum wire to vibrate in precisely the same way, 
however often the experiment be repeated, — the vibrations 
communicated to the ether by the glowing wire are conveyed 
to the optic nerve, and it vibrates in unison,—the brain par- 
ticles, it may be conceded, vibrate, in some sort, in unison also. 
And yet there is a difference between the results of the mole- 
cular motion in the dead wire and in the thinking brain. We 
hold that light is the mere result of vibratory motion, because 
the same motion in the same material particles always gives rise 
to the same luminous effect. We hold that thought is not the 
mere result of vibratory motion, because the same motion in 
the particles of the same brain is not invariably succeeded by 
the same mental consequents. 

The inability of the materialistic hypothesis to account for all 
the phenomena to be explained, becomes strikingly evident when 
we attempt to apply the arguments by which the correlation 
of the physical forces has been established to demonstrate the 
correlation of mental and physical force. The following is an 
outline of the method by which the former result was arrived 
at: First, the general inter-dependence, or relationship, of the 
physical forces was shewn. Heat, for example, can be changed 
into mechanical force, and mechanical force into heat, and so on 
with the other forces. Then attempts were made to determine 
the quantitative relation between the different forces—to 
ascertain with exactness how much of the one is required to 
produce a given amount of the other. To do this we must, in 
regard to each force, select a unit of comparison. Taking as 
our unit of mechanical force, a force capable of lifting one 
pound through one foot, and as our unit of heat, an amount of 
heat able to raise one pound of water through one degree of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, we can prove that 772 of the former 
units are equivalent to one of the latter. In other words, a 
force able to lift 772 Ibs. through one foot would, if applied to 
produce heat by friction or percussion, produce as much heat 
as would raise one pound of water through a degree of tem- 
re The exact quantitative relation between the dif- 

efit physical forces has not yet been wrought out in all cases, 
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but the complete solution of the problem is only a, question of 
labour and time. 

Now, let us attempt to apply the same scientific methods 
which establish the correlation of the physical forces with each 
other to the case of mental and physical force. It is obvious 
that there is a sort of inter-dependence between these. That 
there is an exceedingly close connection between mind and 
body, and a mutual dependence between mental and physical 
phenomena, are facts which Physiology and Psychology abun- 
dantly teach us. It is unnecessary to discuss this point in 
detail, and we content ourselves with noting a few illustrations 
of it. In the first place, we may notice the fact, that the capa- 
city for exercising mental force in any organised being is pro- 
portional to the relative size of the brain. This fact is well 
established, and at first sight seems to point to a proportion- 
ality between “ physical antecedents and mental consequents.” 
It is unquestionable that the brain, which is the seat of men- 
tal action, is also the sphere of action of those physical forces, 
such as chemical attraction, which we meet with in inorganic 
nature; and we may infer that the resultant physical activity 
manifested by the brain partitles will be at a maximum when 
their number is a maximum, and vice versd. It would thus 
seem, on a hurried consideration, that the amount of mental 
force evolved is proportional to the amount of physical force 
expended. Again, we may notice the influence of body on 
mind. Certain bodily states predispose the individual to cer- 
tain mental conditions. For example, indigestion produces 
depression of spirits, and general sluggishness of the mental 
faculties. And certain physical causes produce certain mental 
effects; for example, injury to the brain suspends or deranges 
mental action. We may also notice the influence of mind on 
body. For example, in the case of all the more energetic emo- 
tions, each emotion has its appropriate physical concomitant. 

“The physical side of the emotion of power,” says Professor Bain, 
“shews in an erect and lofty bearing, and a flush of physical energy, 
as if from a sudden increase of nervous power. A frequent accom- 
paniment is the outburst of laughter.” “ The physical manifestations of 
anger are general excitement—an outburst of activity—derangement of 
the organic functions—a characteristic expression and attitude of the 
body, and, in the completed act of revenge, a burst of exultation.” } 

It is also a well-known fact, that the act of seyere thinking 

* Vide Bain’s ‘‘ Mental and Moral Science” for further illustrations. 
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is attended with an expenditure of physical energy. “Much 
study is a weariness to the flesh.” 

“The close, steady, continuous application of the mind to any subject 
requiring the exercise of our higher intellectual faculties, is well known 
to be ‘hard work.’ Without causing any bodily movement of which we 
are conscious, it produces, nevertheless, bodily exhaustion. It occasions 
the expenditure of physical force, or at least of a force for which we have 
no other name.” ? 

The above facts and illustrations indicate a close inter- 
dependence between physical and mental force. But a 
searching scrutiny enables us to see that it is not an inter- 
dependence of the same sort as has been established between 
the physical forces. We can, in no case, discover that ewact 
proportionality between the amount of physical force that is 
expended and the amount of mental force that is its invariable 
consequent, which the materialistic hypothesis requires. The 
weight of the brain in two men may be the same to the 
minutest fraction of a grain; both men may have the same 
amount of physical and chemical force at the same time acting 
and re-acting on the cerebral particles; and yet their intel- 
lectual activities may be very different. This is not the case 
in a mere collocation of ordinary matter and physical force. 
Take two pieces of iron of the same weight, and impart the 
same molecular motion to both, and both will exhibit the 
same luminous, thermal, or magnetic, phenomena. Both pieces 
of iron are, in a certain sense, centres of force, and we can 
estimate and compare the forces produced. But how can we 
compare two manifestations of mental force, or pronounce on 
the equality or inequality of the force evolved in two cases of 
mental action? As many chemical changes may have taken 
place in the brain of Newton when he was learning to spell, 
as when he was elaborating the theory of universal gravita- 
tion. Can we thence pronounce the mental force evolved by 
his brain the same in the two cases? Any comparison of 
mental forces, by the methods of physical science,—any attempt 
indeed to talk rationally about them in the language of 
physical science,—is utterly absurd. It is when we come to 
investigate the matter, so as to endeavour to find some evidence 
of a quantitative relation between physical antecedents and 
mental consequents, that we see how entirely inapplicable are 


1 «* Reign of Law,” by the Duke of Argyle, p. 285. , 
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the results of our investigations in physical science when 
applied to the subtile phenomena of mind. We know and 
see (and the knowledge is as old as philosophy) that there are 
many facts which indicate a close connection between mind 
and body; but these facts do not help us to any idea of the 
nature of that mysterious connection. We can co-ordinate 
the facts which bear upon the relations of the forces of 
inorganic nature ; and where we cannot fully understand their 
relations, we at least know the method by which the unsolved 
problem can be solved, and of its ultimate solution we do not 
entertain a doubt. But instead of the problem of the connec- 
tion of mind and body being solved by science, as materialists 
would have us believe, the problem is considered by the great 
majority of those most able to judge, as not only unsolved, but 
insoluble. “The passage from the physics of the brain to the 
corresponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable.” It may 
be, and probably is, true that thought is accompanied by, and 
is dependent on, motions of the brain particles. But it is 
utterly unscientific, in the view of well-ascertained facts, to 
infer that thought is a mere motion of the brain. It must be 
evident to every thoughtful student of biology, that after 
physiology and physics have done their utmost in regard to 
the explanation of mental phenomena, there is an wnexplained 
residuum which is inexplicable on any materialistic hypothesis. 
The facts of the case, we hold, clearly shew that both vital and 
mental activities are physical activities plus something, and to 
ignore the existence of that “something” is eminently un- 
scientific. We believe that valuable results, in regard to the 
phenomena of life and mind, may be arrived at by physical 
investigation ; but no sound philosophy can be elaborated by 
those who investigate mental phenomena solely from the 
physical side. The attempt to construct a philosophy in this 
way is hostile to the spirit of true science. It is an attempt 
to explain phenomena without having first grouped together 
all the ascertainable facts. Materialists, as a rule, lay stress 
on those facts which physics and physiology reveal, and take 
no note of those revealed by consciousness, although a little 
consideration might shew them that the latter are of para- 
mount importance. For example, to illustrate this, a fact 
which is of deep significance in discussing materialism is our 
consciousness of personal identity. The particles of our bodies 
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are continually changing,—in a few years they are utterly 
changed,—and yet the Ego remains the same. One wouid 
suppose that it was incumbent on materialists to explain how, 
on their hypothesis, the permanent identity of the mind can 
be reconciled with the perpetual mutability of the body. 
As a rule, they pass this difficulty almost unnoticed! Dr 
Buchner, the great expositor of materialism on the Conti- 
nent, barely alludes to it. We should not undervalue the aid 
which science may be able to give us in discussing the pro- 
blems of life and mind; but in regard to the latter, it is to 
be regretted that scientific men are not universally convinced 
of the wisdom of the words uttered a few years since by an 
eminent president of the British Association (Professor Stokes) 
in his inaugural address : 

“Science can be expected to do but little to aid us here, since the 
instrument of research is itself the object of investigation. It can but 


enlighten us as to the depth of our ignorance, and lead us to look toa 
higher aid for that which most nearly concerns our wellbeing.” 


When the physicist seeks to explain all the varied pheno- 
mena of thought and feeling by the attractions and repulsions 
of material particles, he involves himself in a maze of vague 
speculation, brings scientific methods into contempt, and 
“accomplishes but a single undeniable result—that of unset- 
tling in the minds of multitudes convictions which form the 
basis of their chief happiness.” J. R. LEEBopDy. 


1 The success of those who attempt to explain the difficulty is not en- 
couraging. Professor Tyndall, who, if not a materialist, is at least an 
apologist for materialism, writes as follows :—‘‘ After a certain number of 
years the body is entirely renewed. How is the sense of personal identity 
maintained across this flight of molecules? To man, as we know him, 
matter is necessary to consciousness ; but the matter of any period may all 
be changed while consciousness exhibits no solution of continuity. Like 
changing sentinels, the oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon atoms that depart, seem 
to whisper their secret to their comrades that arrive, and thus, while the non- 
Ego shifts, the Ego remains intact. Constancy of form, in the grouping of 
the molecules and not constancy of the molecules themselves, is the correla- 
tive of this constancy of perception. Life is a wave, which, in no two 
consecutive moments of its existence, is composed of the same particles” 
(‘* Fragments of Science,” p. 441). Whether is it more scientific to continue 
to hold our time-honoured beliefs, sanctioned by irrefragable arguments drawn 
from the facts of consciousness, or to have recourse to a pretty metaphor 
about chemical atoms whispering secrets to one another, and to a gratuitous 
assumption that constancy of form constitutes personal identity? Would 
the loss of a limb entail loss of personality ? 
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Arr. III.—The Religious Movement in Geneva and the 
Canton de Vaud, from the beginning of this Century. 


1. Le premier Réveil et la premiere Eglise indépendante a Geneve, dapres 
ses archives et les notes et souvenirs d’un de ses PasTEuRS,1810 & 
1826, &e. lvol. 8°. Béroud, Genéve. 1870. 

2. Histoire du Mouvement religieux et ecclésiastique dans le Canton de 
Vaud, pendant la premitre moitié du xix.* siécle, par & Carr. 
lee Partie. 2 vols. Lausanne, 1871. G. Bridel. 

3. Le Comte de Zinzendorf, par F. Bover. 2™¢ ed. 2 vols, 1865. 8°. 
Paris, Librairie frang et étrang. 

4. Geneve religicuse au xixt sidcle, par le Baron H. de Gottz. Geneve 
& Baile, Georg. 1 vol. 8°. 1862. 

5. Le Chrétien Evangélique. 1865. Articles sur le doyen Curtat et son 
Epoque, ‘par Baury. 

6. Notice sur Rochat, par L. Burnier. 8°. Lausanne. G. Bridel, 
1848. 

7. Démission des Pasteurs Vaudois. Documents officiels, par Cu. Baur. 
8°. Lausanne. Bridel, 1846. 


N comparing the two accounts by pastors Guers and Cart 

of the revival which took place at the beginning of this 
century in the Cantons of Vaud and Geneva, we are greatly 
struck by the different attitudes of the two Governments 
towards those whom they both looked upon as innovators and 
“troublers of the religious peace.” When the populace in 
Geneva—no doubt encouraged by a libellous press (which even 
respectable journals, such as the Journal des Débats and the 
Revue Suisse, did not disdain to imitate)—attacked the 
mémiers,' as they were called, the magistrates interfered to 
protect them. In one instance only did they make use of their 





1M. Guers gives us the origin of this injurious term, which the Supreme 
Council of the Canton de Vaud and the synods (or classes) were not ashamed 
to make use of in speaking of the Dissenters: ‘‘ When M. Malan was in- 
terdicted from preaching in the Canton of Geneva, he began to preach from 
time to time at Ferney-Voltaire. On the 7th October 1818, a wan who had 
obtained a certain literary reputation among us, J. G., published the follow- 
ing article in the Feuille d’ Avis of Geneva: ‘Next Sunday, at Ferney-Vol- 
taire, the company of the mémiers, under the direction of the Sieur Régentin 
(Malan, Minister and Regent of Geneva College), will continue their exer- 
cises in phantasmagoria jugglery and simple;feats of strength. The black 
clown will contribute, by his buffooneries, to make his audience laugh. Tickets 
to be had at the door near the lottery office.’ This ignoble joke was enough 
to bring the name of mémiers into fashion among the population.” (Guers, 
p. 130.) 
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authority against them, and that was to expel from Genevese 
territory a stranger, M. Mejanel, a young French pastor. 

In the Canton de Vaud, on the contrary, Church and Govern- 
ment joined hand in hand to encourage the attacks of the 
populace, by punishing those who-were thus attacked in the 
exercise of their worship, and letting the aggressors go free. 
Yet the church of the Canton de Vaud had a name to live, 
and held fast to the Helvetic Confession, while that of Geneva 
had lost all semblance of orthodoxy, and gloried in its Socin- 
ianism. Is not this a repetition of what was in the days of 
old? Were not the orthodox Pharisees much bitterer enemies 
to the Saviour than the careless, unbelieving Sadducees ? 
Thus does the truth avenge itself upon those who “hold it in 
unrighteousness.” 

But how came these two neighbouring churches to be in so 
different a state ? 

The Reformation of Geneva in the sixteenth century had 
been thorough, sweeping, national, indigenous. That of Vaud, 
on the contrary, had been more or less imposed by the Lords 
of Berne, who were jealous of Calvin’s influence over the 
pastors of the Vaudois Church, and sought to counterbalance 
and weaken it. This led to the demission of Pierre Viret and 
forty of his colleagues, in 1559, and ended in the supremacy of 
the civil authority in religious and ecclesiastical matters. 
During the seventeenth century the prevailing scholasticism 
was tempered in Geneva by the living piety and fervour of the 
French refugees, who, after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, crowded into that city, and were received with open 
arms. The clergy of the Canton de Vaud were favourable to 
the views of the school of Saumur, but the Bernese Govern- 
ment felt that “an attack directed against the Helvetic Con- 
fession was an attack against the authority which had imposed 
it. This was the occasion of the forced signing of the Con- 
sensus, and of the troubles which it occasioned.”' The 
eighteenth century, again, which wrought such a change in 
the views of the Genevese clergy, left those of the Canton de 
Vaud comparatively untouched in respect to doctrinal ortho- 
doxy. While in Geneva the ancient confession of faith was 
abolished, new catechisms introduced, and the Liturgy and 
authorised version of the Bible changed “to suit the wants of 

1 Cart. 
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the age,” in the Canton de Vaud the defection was only 
marked by “ want of nerve and of doctrinal pregision.” Very 
few of the clergy could have been accused of “decided hetero- 
doxy or of theoretic rationalism. But as Vipet forcibly ex- 
presses it, “a lame orthodoxy was then attempting to teach 
a halting moral code to walk straight, while the latter was 
affecting to support itself upon some mutilated fragments of 
Scripture.” The Helvetic Confession, the Acts of the Synod 
of Berne of 1532, and the Abridged Heidelberg Catechism, 
still continued to be the authorised standards of the Vaudois 
Church. Otherwise the religious state of the Canton was 
much the same as in Geneva at the same period. 

In 1798 the Canton de Vaud threw off the yoke of Berne, 
and constituted a government of its own. 


“ But the Church,” says M. Cart, “ underwent no change during this 
period. The breath of liberty never filled its sails, and as fhe ecclesias- 
tical ordinances formerly promulgated by Berne still continued in force 
as law, the Vaudois Government did not attribute to itself any other 
mission in regard to the Church than that of governing and protecting 
it.” (Cart, p. 27.) 


M. Bauty describes the state of the clergy at the beginning 


of the nineteenth century as very worldly in regard to prac- 
tice, but he adds: 


“This did not take away from us what the triumph of semi-Pelag- 
ianism had left us. The loss of devotional habits in a number of wealthy 
or well-to-do families and the pernicious influence of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and of the French Revolution, could not modify us in this respect. 
. . . The doctrines of the Trinity, of the divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
of Redemption, never disappeared from amongst us. Generally speak- 
ing, there was no mention of conversion, of regeneration, of the work 
of the Holy Spirit, of free salvation, or of the full assurance of pardon in 
Christ.” 


Such being the state of the clergy, we need not be surprised 
to learn that “the empty churches were going to ruin, the 
churchyards became dunghills, and what was infinitely more 
serious, practical infidelity was penetrating deeper and deeper 
among the masses, while a deceitful formalism was softly lull- 
ing to sleep the greater part of those who, in the general ship- 
wreck of convictions, had saved some feelings of religion.” In 
Geneva at the same period, Baron de Goltz tells us that the 
general mass of the population were in danger of losing the 
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last remnants of respect for the Church of their fathers. 
Already those who still frequented public worship were pointed 
at; in the churches the audience we~ composed merely of a 
few women. The frivolity introduced by the French soldiers 
and civil functionaries soon took the upper hand of what had 
still remained intact of the old Genevese austerity." 

Notwithstanding this declension, neither Canton had been 
left without a witnessing remnant. Antoine Maurice, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and after him Jacob Fran- 
cillon, a Vaudois minister, who died in 1796, both testified 
at Geneva against the prevailing defection. Philip Dutoit- 
Membrini also, a mystic, and an enthusiastic admirer of Mme. 
Guyon, after exercising a ministry in which he had been 
greatly blessed at Lausanne, retired to Céligny, close to 
Geneva, and shed a hallowed influence round him. “He 
built,” says M. Guers, “upon the true foundation, but along 
with gold, silver, and precious stones, he accumulated upon 
this foundation perhaps as much wood, hay, and stubble as 
any mystic writer ever did.” He won many adherents in 
Geneva, but coming into collision with the clergy there, he 
was obliged to retire to Lausanne, where his name is still 
held in veneration. Dutoit died in 1793. There were also 
Pietists in the eighteenth century in the Canton de Vaud, but 
they, along with the Anabaptists, were treated with the utmost 
rigour by the Bernese Government, which went so far as to 
sell some of them as galley slaves to Naples and Genoa. 
The principal instrument under God for preserving the pure 
light of the gospel in Geneva, was that eminent servant of 
Jesus Christ, the Count of Zinzendorf. He arrived in Geneva 
with a number of Moravian brethren in 1741, and founded a 
diaspora there, which became the centre whence proceeded 
the first fruits of the revival. During the rest of the eigh- 
teenth century, and through the dark days of the French 
Revolution, these pious brethren continued their blessed meet- 
ings. In the Canton de Vaud this influence was much less 
sensible, but it was not entirely null. 

We have now reached that revival, the history of which is 
related by M. Guers with the warmth and vividness of an 
eye-witness and actor. M. Cart’s relation is colder and less 
graphic. His information seems to be gathered more from 


1 De Goltz, 111. 
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official documents. Fortunately we possess other authorities 
from writers who still remember the events they record. 

To begin with Geneva, M. Guers renders full justice to the 
few pastors who, within the National Church, still kept the 
ancient faith, at the beginning of this century. MM. Demel- 
layer, Cellérier, Peschier, Diodati, and Moulinié exercised an 
influence for good over a number of the young men who were 
afterwards subjects of the revival. M. Moulinié gathered 
some of the theological students round him, and read lectures 
to them on the Word of God, to try to make up what was 
lacking in the teaching of the academy. 

We shall give M. Guers’ account of the first dawn of the 
revival, and of his own conversion, in his simple and touching 
words : 


“ Wearied of hearing, for the most part, in the churches of our native 
country nothing but the cold and meagre reasonings of a merely human 
morality, held forth in the unnatural tone with which the Genevese 
school has been reproached, we sought in the Moravian meetings the 
food of which our hearts felt the want. We found there what we had in 
vain sought for elsewhere. Two of the men who laboured among the 
United Brethren were particularly useful to us, Jacques Mérillat, of 
Moutiers, Grandval (in the Bernese Jura), at that time employed in the 
Lord’s work in the south of France, and J. N. Mettetal, of whom I have 
already spoken. The former, in a visit which he paid to Geneva in 1810, 
opened to Empaytaz the treasure of the divine revelation. The latter 
opened it in the following year to Empaytaz’s friend, the author of these 
lines. I still delight to recall to my remembrance the method which the 
good Mettetal took to present a free salvation to me. Without entering 
into mapy arguments, without using many words, he opened the Holy 
Book, and read to me in St John’s Gospel the numerous passages in 
which Jesus declares that, ‘Whoso believeth on Him shall never perish, 
but shall have everlasting life.’ Without any other preamble, Mettetal 
then asked me if I received the Lord’s words in the entire submission of 
faith. Having answered in the affirmative ; why then, added he, should 
you doubt of your salvation and why not rejoice in it at this very 
moment! Before this a word spoken by Anie Bost,' or rather a text 
quoted by him, had made a strong impression upon me. Wearied with 
hearing me continually repeating the same complaints about my spiritual 
state, he said to me one day, with a brusqueness which was at the same 
time perfectly friendly ; ‘ Ah ! you are under the law; you are not under 
grace!’ It was, as he remarks in his memoir, rather a rough abridg- 
ment of the epistle of the Galatians. But this abridgment was not the 


1 The author of the History of the Moravians. He had spent several years 
at Neuwied in the Moravian school there, and was now studying theology 
in Geneva, his native town. 
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less blessed to my soul. The revival in Geneva in its initial phases, was 
essentially Moravian. Ami Bost, Henri Pyt, H. Empaytaz, Richard, 
our other young friends of that period and myself were, as have been 
shewn, the children of this ever blessed revival ; the Church of the 
brethren was our spiritual cradle, and we have ever retained a lively 
feeling of gratitude towards it.” 


M. Empaytaz left Geneva in 1814 to join the celebrated 
Madame Krudener in Germany, and in the year 1816 he ad- 
dressed to his former fellow-students a pamphlet in which he 
plainly accused the venerable Company of the pastors of Arian- 
ism. This pamphlet, says Bost, “fell like a lighted match on 
a train of gunpowder.” The students, highly indignant, met 
together with their proses for that session, M. Henri Merle 
D’Aubigné in the chair, and wrote a letter to the company pro- 
testing against this “odious aggression,” as they called it, and 
promising devotedness and fidelity to this body. Messrs Pyt 
and Guers refused to take part in this manifesto, and M. 
Guers noted down in his diary : 


“The students have voted an address to the Company in order to ex- 
press to it the displeasure and annoyance which this so-called slanderous 
pamphlet has caused them, the aim of which is, in their opinion, to 
separate the flock from its pastors. Bost, Pyt, and I have refused to 
append our signatures to it, declaring that the Company 7s Arian. We 
demanded that our refusal should be notified to it, but the students did 
not accede to this.” 


The professor of ecclesiastical history, hearing of what was 
going on among the students, demanded of Messrs Pyt and 
Guers a written confession of their faith, in order to transmit 
it to the Company. They very wisely abstained from fram- 
ing any confession of their own, and contented themselves 
with copying out a part of the confession of the Reformed 
Churches of France. The professor not recognising the origin 
of this document, after reading it, naively told them “that 
such doctrine could only open the door to license, and set 
people upon the road to the gallows.” But in returning the 
document, after having laid it before the Company, which had 
recognised it, he said with a forced smile, “ You cannot be 
accused of heresy, however, since your confession of faith is 
merely an extract from that of the Reformed Churches of 
France.” The Company could not have punished these 
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young men without violating the ecclesiastical ordinances, and 
thus setting itself in opposition to the law of the Church. 

The affair then dropped for the time, but on the 3d of May 
1817, after the Revival had extended among the students 
through the labours of Mr Haldane, under cover of a desire to 
maintain peace in the Church, the Company promulgated a 
regulation requiring the candidates for the holy ministry to take 
the following engagement : 

“We promise, so long as we shall reside and preach in the churches of the 
Canton of Geneva, to abstain from establishing our opinion, either by a 
whole discourse, or by part of a discourse—Ist, Upon the manner in 
which the divine nature is united to the person of Jesus Christ ; 2d, Upon 
original sin ; 3d, Upon the manner in which grace works, or upon effi- 
cient grace ; 4th, Upon predestination. We promise not to combat in 


public discourses, the opinion of some of the pastors or ministers,’ upon 
these matters, Kc.” ... 


This regulation was presented to the students only on the 
evening of the day preceding that in which they had to begin 
their series of trial sermons for ordination. Our author thus 
relates his refusal to sign this document and the consequences 
that followed : 


“The candidates for the holy ministry were bound to sign it before 
being admitted to undergo their last academic trials ; I refused to accept 
this ; they refused toadmit me. My father, on hearing of it, could not re- 
strain his tears; it was the first time I had seen him weep; his grief 
distressed me exceedingly ; but could I go against the voice of my con- 
science, and sign an engagement which it rejected? My father did not 
desire that I should do so. He had left the Church of Rome some years 
before, to enter the Protestant Church, where he had hoped to find the 
utmost religious liberty and respect for private conviction. He then saw 
his error, and did not hesitate to return to the bosom of the communion 
which he had left. Comparing the one despotism with the other, he found 
that of Rome preferable.” 


The first result of the Company’s refusal to admit M. Guers 
to the ministry, was the spontaneous withdrawal of his friend 
Pyt from the faculty of Theology, where he had not completed 
his curriculum. Still, they had not resolved on separating 
from their Church; and M. Guers would willingly have accepted 
a place in the National Church of France. On Sabbath, 18th 
May 1817, however, a Christian Association was formed, which 
became the germ of the first dissenting Church in Geneva. 


1 In Switzerland a minister is an ordained preacher who has no charge. 
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Mr Haldane (who had taken no part in the opposition of the 
students to the regulation of the Company) was still in Geneva, 
but left it a month later, conjuring his young friends “to adopt 
no other rule in anything than the Word of God, and only to 
apply it with prayer and solemn deliberation.” Mr Haldane 
had no sooner left Geneva than Mr Drummond arrived. The 
first meetings of the first Free Church in Geneva were held 
in his house. On the 21st of September 1817, the Lord’s 
Supper was partaken of by ten brethren at Sécheron, the abode 
of Mr Drummond. “The Supper of which we partook,” adds 
our author, “was probably the first which had been held at 
Geneva out of the National Church since the days of the 
blessed Reformation.” On the 22d, four of the number were 
chosen as pastors to preside over the little flock. They were 
Messrs Méjanel, Gonthier, Pyt, and Guers. They met at first 
in a schoolroom, but the increasing audience soon obliged them 
to seek a larger locality. So early as the 4th of February 1818, 
M. Pyt writes in his private journal: “We have now four 
places in the town where we can preach the gospel. . . . 
Besides this, the gospel is also preached in private houses, and 
is almost everywhere received with gladness.” 

We cannot even cast a glance at the internal and external 
activity of the little Church, its religious publications, its 
efforts in behalf of evangelisation on the Continent and among 
the heathen, its colportage, or its preparatory institutions for 
evangelists. Everything great that was afterwards accomplished 
either by the National Church or by the Evangelical Society, 
had had its first beginnings, and had been made trial of in the 
little Church of the Bourg de Four. Its evangelisation among 
both Protestants and Roman Catholics, as well as its colportage, 
passed afterwards into the hands of the Evangelical Society. 
The institution of the Bourg de Four was the preparation for 
the theological school of the Oratoire. The use of hymns at 
prayer-meetings, the part assigned to the laity in the govern- 
ment of the Church and in the exercise of public worship, had 
all been introduced by the dissenting Churches. Sabbath 
schools, religious periodicals, tracts, fhe new translation of the 
Bible had the same startingpoint. These novelties, which 
obliged formalism, more or less, to shake off its easy sleep, be- 
came at first the objects of the most violent opposition, and 
were regarded as superfluous or dangerous. It was only when 
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results had proved their usefulness, that, in order to come up 
to the progress of the age, the National Church began to imi- 
tate what it had at first covered with contempt. 

After the expulsion of M. Méjanel from the Canton of Geneva, 
the remaining pastors desired to receive ordination in order to be 
freed from the requirements of military service. M. Empaytaz 
having already been ordained by the venerable Oberlin some 
years previous, Messrs Gonthier and Guers went to England 
in 1821 and received ordination in Poultry Chapel, London, 
at the hands of eight ministers, Congregationalist, Presby- 
terian, and Baptist. It was not till 1824 that M. Malan 
ceased all connection with the National Establishment, and 
founded the Church called that of the Pré l Eveque. The 
two seceding Churches did not unite, because M. Malan’s views 
of church government were Presbyterian, while the pastors 
and members of the Bourg de Four were essentially Congre- 
gationalists. There were also a few differences on doctrinal 
points. In 1831, upon the forced demission of M. Gaussen, 
the Evangelical Society was formed with the Oratoire for a 
place of meeting, but M. Gaussen had no intention at that 
time of separating from the National Church. M. de Goltz 
thus resumes the progress of the revival from 1830 till 1847: | 


“Thanks to the silent working of the revival, evangelical principles 
had gained adherents in all parts of the French-speaking world. Incon- 
siderable as to numbers compared to the multitude of their adversaries, 
these men were infinitely their superiors in zeal, unity, talent, and the 
youthful fervour by which they were distinguished. Not only were 
the ranks of the higher and opulent classes opening to the influence 
of the revival, but it then began to gain numerous friends also in the 
world of science and thought. This movement, upon which, thirteen 
years before, its adversaries had believed themselves entitled to throw 
contempt and to call down the suspicion of sensible people, reappeared 
upon the scene, and forced itself into notice. The barren formalism of 
the old Protestant Churches grew pale as the night star before the 
first rays of the dawning day. In the literary world such men as Vinet, 
Monod, Gaussen, Merle D’Aubigné, Rochat, De Félice and others came 
forward with their rare talents, as champions of the revival. The most 
elevated minds, those most renowned as intellectual lights, began to 
throw off their prejudices, and to range themselves on the side of evan- 
gelical convictions.” 


In 1849, those who had already seceded from the National 
Church (with the exception of M. Malan and his adherents, 
and a certain number of persons who had joined the ranks of 
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the Plymouth Brethren), along with those who felt themselves 
compelled by what is called the reorganisation’ of the National 
Church to leave it, united to form the Evangelical Church of 
Geneva. The Moravian flock had merged into the Bourg de 
Four in 1821. 


“ As soon as the Evangelical Church was formed,” adds M. Guers, “ it 
was joined, on a new ground, and by individual and spontaneous adhesion, 
by a great number of Christians, who had belonged, some to the Pélisserie 
(or Bourg de Four), others to the Pré ’Evéque, others to the National 
Church. We hailed its appearance with a lively sense of gratitude to- 
wards God. We recognised in it, with admiration, His paternal hand and 
the result of His merciful dispensations towards Geneva: what, indeed, 
had our flocks of the Pélisserie and the Pré ’Evéque and the evangelical 
meetings which had so long been held within the National Church (the 
Oratoire) been, but stepping-stones laid down by Himself in view of the 
foundation of this beloved Church? Malan also welcomed the idea at 
first with joy. The Evangelical Church had his sympathy in many 
respects ; it was Presbyterian, it also professed openly the truths which 
he had preached for so many years with the divine blessing ; but it 
admitted into its bosom Anti-paedo-baptists, and he did not think that 
it presented the sacrifice of Christ in a completely biblical manner ; it 
did not teach that He died for the elect only, &c.; therefore, although he 
was in fraternal relation with the Evangelical Church, he continued to 
walk apart with the small number of Christians who decided to remain 
under his pastoral guidance.” 


Leaving Geneva, let us now turn to the neighbouring Canton. 
It was not till the year 1821 that the revival began openly in 
the Canton de Vaud, though there had been for some years 
previous “a stirring among the dry bones.” As early as 1815 
a Bible society and a tract society had been formed at Lau- 
sanne, and we find an English lady, Miss Greaves, who resided 
with the Pastor Levade, president of the Bible Society, collect- 
ing a few persons in his house for prayer, reading, and edifica- 


1 By this reorganisation the Constitution proclaimed that ‘‘the National 
Protestant Church is composed of all the Genevese who accept the organic 
forms of the National Church as they are here instituted ;” so that as was 
remarked the other day, ‘‘it is not by the Confession people enter the 
National Church, it is enough to be born a Protestant ; and even that is not ~ 
necessary if we are to believe M. James Fazy. A Mussulman who adheres to 
its constitutional principles can be a member of it as well as a Roman Catholic, 
and can take part in its pastoral and consistorial elections.” — Liberté Chrétienne, 
3d Nov. 1871. If our readers should wish to know a few more particulars 
about the ancient and modern constitutions of the Church of Geneva, we refer 
them to an article entitled, ‘‘ The History of the Church of Geneva,” which 
appeared in this Review in July 1863. 
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tion. The events, too, which had taken place at Geneva could 
not be without their influence on the Canton de Vaud. Felix 
Neff, Pyt, and Bost visited it in 1819, and entered into frater- 
nal relation with the young pastors and ministers, in whom 
some spiritual life was to be found. We get an idea of the 
doctrine generally preached at this period in the Canton de 
Vaud from an anecdote related in the Chréttéen Evangélique 
for September 1871 by the writer who signed himself “J.” 
In the year 1820 “J.” had to find a schoolmaster for a vacant 
parish school. Twenty-five candidates presented themselves. 
In examining them upon their religious principles, “J.” asked 
each one of them the same question: “ Upon what foundation 
does the Christian’s hope of eternal life rest?” Only a single 
one pronounced the name of Jesus Christ in his answer !! 
The foreign influence so marked in the revival at Geneva 
was but slight comparatively in the Canton de Vaud. Thisisa 
providential fact, because afterwards its most violent opponent, 
who had been at first a marked instrument in producing it, 
endeavoured to throw odium upon it-by stigmatising it as a 
crafty plot designed “to turn the Church of the Canton de 
Vaud into an outlying English Methodist parish.” This re- 
markable man, who exercised an influence so strong both for 
good and evil, was M. Curtat, pastor at Lausanne. Being after- 
wards chosen Moderator or Dean of the Class* of Lausanne and 
Vevay, he went under the designation of Dean Curtat. How 


1 One of the candidates related afterwards that this had been the first 
appeal addressed to his conscience. ‘* What,” said he to himself, ‘‘ you call 
yourself a Christian, and you do not even know upon what your salvation 
rests !” 

? With the exception of Miss Greaves, we find no English name, the influ- 
ence of which may be said to have exercised a perceptible effect on the 
revival in the Canton de Vaud. Miss Greaves was expelled in 1822, ‘‘ be- 
cause of certain pretended religious principles which she is seeking to spread, 
and which tend to produce schism and disorder in the Church.” Mr Haldane 
was present at the meeting of the Bible Society of Lausanne in 1817, and is 
known to have been in relation with Miss Greaves ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that he exercised any direct action in the revival. 

3 «The Classes are the official assemblies of the Vaudois clergy. They are 
four in number, and are composed of all the pastors who have a charge. 
They meet once a-year upon the same day, each one in its respective arron- 
dissement, to arrange visits to the different Churches, and other business. The 
Council of State may convoke them upon extraordinary occasions. They 
appoint their president themselves, who takes the title of Dean.”—Baup, 
‘* Démission des Pasteurs Vaudois.” 
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shall we pretend to characterise “an individuality so complex,” 
that M. Burnier says, “we give up trying to describe him.” 
Dean Curtat had been in his youth for some years pastor at 
Berne, and had as colleague M. Réal, “one of the brightest 
lights of the Vaudois clergy. While all was declining around 
him, this faithful servant of God, and true theologian, main- 
tained with firmness the preaching of sound doctrine. M. 
Curtat owed much to him, and was very willing to acknow- 
ledge it.”” 


“ The characteristic feature of this remarkable man,” says “ J.,” “was 
fixity, or, if you do not like that term, immoveableness. From the time 
of his return from Berne, where he had in his youth received an orthodox 
tendency from his intercourse with M. Réal, till his death, he neither 
advanced nor retreated a single step. The whole energy of his character, 
all the strength, and sometimes even the subtlety, of his mind were 
exhausted round the immoveable barrier, first to bring his disciples up 
to it, and later, when they had passed over it, to bring them back 
to it, with a passionate tenacity, and by means which were not ‘always 
justifiable.” 


Dean Curtat seems to have been not only an eloquent and 
popular preacher, but one whose sermons exercised a real influ- 
ence on his hearers. We need only appeal to the testimony 
of those who heard him in their youth, and still remember 
their impressions. “As to his preaching,” says M. Bauty, 
“one must have heard it in order to understand the impression 
which those who have had that advantage still retain of it.” 
One of his former students, the venerable pastor, Louis 
Germond, told M. Cart that, as a preacher, Curtat was very 
eloquent. “His sermons, which were addressed less to the 
heart than to the conscience, were much run after.” “ His 
countenance spoke,” says another of his hearers, “and people 
felt compelled to listen to him.” 

What, then, was the doctrine preached by Dean Curtat? 
“Reacting against the tendencies of his age,” says M. Burnier, 
“M. Curtat insisted particularly upon the misery of man- 
kind, the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures. He was very explicit on the inefficiency 
of good works, the necessity of faith, the eternity of fina] 
retribution, and he openly professed the doctrine of predestina- 
tion.” It is difficult to understand exactly what were the 


1 See Burnier, ‘‘ Notice sur Rochat.” 
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Dean’s precise ideas as to the last-named doctrine; for M. 
Burnier says in another part of his “ Notice sur Rochat” : 


“M. Curtat, who admitted a sort of predestination, neither understood 
nor received the evangelical doctrine of election. Indeed, he was for 
some years on rather distant terms with his former colleague, Réal, on 
account of the divergence of their views upon this essential point. As 
to the assurance of salvation, he undoubtedly thought that faith cer- 
tainly justifies, and that whoever dies in faith is saved ; but he rejected 
with indignation the idea that a man can, before his death, esteem him- 
self in possession of the grace of God.” 


The essential want in his preaching was a clear view of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. He thought that the Spirit acts in 
all men; so that he addressed all as Christians, though in 
different ways. “He knew and preached the old man better 
than the new,” says Burnier; “ Christ for us more than Christ 
inus.” Still, “ this extraordinary man shed bright light around 
him. He redeemed all his inconsistencies by the large place 
which he considered prayer ought to hold in the life of 
a Christian, and particularly in that of the pastor, and by 
the infinite value he set upon acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

It was not merely by means of the pulpit that Dean Curtat 
exercised an influence over the theological students of the 
Academy of Lausanne. It appears to have been about 1810 
that he began to receive them twice a-week at his own house. 
His son was studying theology at the academy, and the Dean, 
struck by the feebleness of the professional teachings, opened 
his study to some of his son’s fellow-students. “From these 
meetings,” says Cart, “several generations of young ministers 
came forth, one after another, who seemed only to be waiting 
to have their lips touched with a live coal from off the altar, 
in order to become eloquent and courageous interpreters of 
Christian doctrine.” Every Tuesday and Friday these young 
men met at the Dean’s house. As they passed through the 
room where he received his catechumens, they took benches 
and brought them into the study, where the Dean would be 
found seated at the fireside with his legs crossed, swinging 
them backwards and forwards in turn. After a short prayer, 
he spoke upon some controverted point, after which one of the 
students read a sermon, which was criticised first by his fellow- 
students and then by the Dean himself. He seems, from all 
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accounts, to have been a vehement, fiery sort of man, often 
criticising unmercifully, and suffering no reply. Sometimes 
he did not hear exactly, or misunderstood, and there was no 
convincing him of his error. “Great was his vivacity and 
impressibility,” says M. Bauty; “ you could feel that there was 
a concentrated fire within. His approbation or his indigna- 
tion found vent in energetic words, not, perhaps, always choice 
or measured.” In the pulpit he was quite different. “He 
appeared’ in the pulpit,’ says the same writer, “like a kind 
father speaking to his children about God on some solemn 
occasion,—not an atom of that acrimony, of that impetuosity, 
of that irregularity of ideas, of which we have spoken.” Dean 
Curtat communicated to his disciples his own ardour and 
convictions. 


‘*The remarks,” says one, “so full of originality, of justness, and of 
depth, which fell from his lips, and the admirable directions which he 
gave us on the composition of sermons, have remained indelibly fixed 
upon the minds of those who had the happiness to hear them. He 
insisted much upon what he called his little secret. It consisted in 
seizing what he called the ‘ nominative’ of the text, by which he meant, 
not the principal idea of the verse, but the word which ought to be 
accentuated. .... He could not suffer the omission of the name of 
Jesus Christ. ‘My friend,’ he would say to any one who had committed 
this fault, ‘what have you done with the Saviour? Where is He in your 
analysis? Nota word of the Saviour!’ He wished that the work of 
redemption should always be mentioned in some part of the discourse.” 


What, then, was the extent of the influence exercised by 
Dean Curtat over the young men who met year after year at 
his house? The writer “J.” in the Chrétien Evangélique, 
thinks that M. Cart has overrated it. We think it was well 
expressed in a letter from M. F. Dumont to Vinet: “ He put 
our fingers on the latch, but he did not open the door to us.”' 
M. Burnier, too, lays stress upon the care he took to warn the 
students against the lax theology of Alphonse Turretine and 
Osterwald, and to recommend that of Calvin, Benedict Pictet, 
and F, Turretine. “‘ Read Calvin, gentlemen, he would often 
say to the students gathered round him; but when they did 


1 This letter was shewn to M. Curtat, who was exceedingly irritated 
by it; and yet, according to the testimony of M. Fivay, the words were 
originally the Dean’s own. ‘‘ What, gentlemen,” he would say to them, ‘‘ is 
it you who make Christians? Can you do anything more than put their 
finger on the latch? Are you the door? Are you the Holy Spirit?” 
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so, they were much surprised to find in his works many things 
that M. Curtat did not teach; a different sort of orthodoxy.” 
His scholars, however, loved him with an admiration border- 
ing upon enthusiasm. “If I could only put my head upon 
his shoulders to make him young again !” said one. Another, 
to shew the esteem in which he held him, says, “I intend 
studying ecclesiastical history from Adam down to M. Curtat.” 
The feelings of all are expressed in these words of an unpub- 
lished letter from one of them to another: “It is to him, after 
God, that most of us owe our knowledge of the truth accord- 
ing to godliness.” 

In July 1812, M. Anthony Curtat was ordained along with 
several fellow-students, among whom was Auguste Rochat. 
Dean Curtat preached on the occasion on the love which the 
minister of the Lord ought to have for his divine Master. 
The discourse was not printed, but the young men each 
received a copy of it, “ which they piously kept, often ponder- 
ing over those words which had rung through their hearts 
with the penetrating accent with which the preacher had pro- 
nounced them.” Dean Curtat continued to receive students 
at his house till 1823 or 1824, when he ceased his lessons ; 
“ because,” said he, “I am reproached with having formed all 
these Methodists here in my study !” 

Here we feel inclined to drop our pen, but truth compels us 
to relate the sad sequel of M. Curtat’s relations to the new 
movement. No sooner did he see that the religious movement 
was going beyond him, than he threw himself against it with 
all the ardour of his soul, and in two violent pamphlets con- 
demned the holding of conventicles, the giving of tracts, and 
all meetings in private houses to celebrate acts of religious 
worship. We do not attempt to analyse these pamphlets, 
which did incalculable mischief. It is enough to say that they 
professed to see in the Revival, not the work of the Holy 
Spirit, but the hand of English agents, “who have alighted on 
our country, in order to form societies for an unknown end.” 
Now appeared the fatal consequences of Dean Curtat’s theory, 
that all the members of a church are Christians. He who had 
formerly recognised and publicly proclaimed the languor of the 
religious state of the Vaudois people, now wrote without hesi- 
tation, “ The Church of this country is composed of 150,000 
Christians, all well instructed in religious doctrine!” There- 
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fore any attempt at evangelisation out of the usual routine, 
seemed to him “an excess of illegal devotion.” These pam- 
phlets raised a barrier between M. Curtat and his disciples, 
over which they attempted more than once to shake hands, 
but which they were never able to cross from either side. M. 
Rochat, who loved and venerated the Dean as his father in 
Christ, had hitherto been exceedingly careful to avoid every- 
thing which might have the appearance of a conventicle. Had 
the pamphlets been moderate, they might have squared with 
the ideas he then had, but it was impossible not to see in this 
passionate outburst the wounded pride of a man who had 
hitherto been looked upon as a leader in the Church, and who 


felt indignant that anything should be done in it without his 
approval. 


“™M. Curtat,” says Burnier, “in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
really loved his former disciples. He particularly valued the affection 
and esteem of Rochat, one of the first who had received his lessons, his 
happiest imitator, and at the same time his most ardent admirer. He 
therefore wished to have a private interview with him. He fixed the day 
and the hour. It was in the evening. It was not without emotion that 
Rochat descended the little staircase leading to that study, on a level with 
the garden, where the eloquent voice of the master had been so often heard 
by his disciples. In this retreat no one could interrupt them, and these 
two men, so much alike, and at the same time so different, the one having 
already reached old age, yet full of impetuosity, the other still young, 
but calm and self-possessed, spent the whole night in a conference, of 
which Rochat has more than once traced out to us the different phases. 
.... M. Curtat began by frankly declaring that in his eyes the question 
was principally one of doctrine, and then with his admirable lucidity, he 
went over all the fundamental heads, pointing out those in which he 
agreed with the young men and those in which he differed from them, 
terminating his speech by a solemn protestation that nothing in the world 
would make him change his opinion, and that there was war without any 
possibility of a truce between him and those who did not share his con- 
victions. This alas! Rochat clearly saw, for at the end of this long noc- 
turnal discussion, M. Curtat had not made the very smallest concession, 
and Rochat left him with the sad certainty that he too was one of those 
whom his beloved Master would henceforth look upon as an adversary. 
But what grieved him most deeply was, that until the present moment 
he had been flattering himself that M. Curtat did not exactly understand 
the young men, but now there was no misunderstanding ; each party knew 
perfectly what it was combatting.” 


Several reasons seem to explain Dean Curtat’s opposition to 
the Revival. “All those,” says M. Cart, “who have known 
Dean Curtat, render full justice to his great intellectual facul- 
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ties ; to the sincerity, the gravity of his Christianity ; the firm- 
ness of his faith and of his convictions ; but they are also all 
unanimous in declaring that there was something absolute in 
his mind, which rendered him incapable of seeing things on all 
sides, and in his character something imperious, that made him 
instinctively claim the first place in all. ... . Himself the first 
instrument of the religious movement, he turned against it 
from the day that he saw that the direction of it was escaping 
him, particularly among the ministerial candidates; and from 
that moment he only saw in it what his imagination and his 
wounded self-love excited him to see.” 

Again, to a mind such as that of Dean Curtat, whose doctrine 
led him to deny personal assurance, M. Malan’s absolute for- 
mula: “God has said in His word, he that believeth on the 
Son hath life; I believe on the Son, therefore I am saved !” 
(which was also adopted by some of the Vaudois ministers), 
must have been particularly offensive. What could he see in 
it but a presumptuous Antinomianism, “a curious mixture 
of humility and pride,” as Vinet, who did not at that time 
understand nor sympathise with the Revival, called it? These 
words were provoked by a tract of M. Malan’s, entitled “The 
Conventicle of Rolle,” which was published at this time, and 
which tended to increase the effervescence in the Canton de 
Vaud. The conventicle of Rolle was the first large assembly 
held, out of a church, in the Canton; it took place in a country 
house near Rolle. A number of young Vaudois pastors were 
present at it, among others, Messrs Chavannes and Juvet, of 
whom we shall have to speak by and by. M. Malan’s account 
of the conventicle was intended as an answer to Dean Curtat’s 
pamphlets; but it was much too violent to do any good, and 
the allusions to the Dean were so transparent, that he was 
almost mentioned by name in a prayer in which the Almighty 
was asked to grant him the grace of love. The allusions, too, 
put into the mouths of the Vaudois ministers were often very 
bitter. This added fuel to the fire ; the Vaudois were accused 
of ingratitude and want of feeling towards their venerable 
master.' M. Vinet, then Professor at Bale, took up the pen in 


1 These young men felt deeply hurt at the way they were made to speak. 
Several of them remonstrated with M. Malan on the subject, and returned 
the bales of the tracts he had sent them for distribution. Rochat is said to 
have thrown a whole bale into the fire. 
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defence of the Dean, in a letter addressed to “The young 
Vaudois ministers who appear as interlocutors in the Conven- 
ticle of Rolle.” As long as he confines himself to the defence 
his letter is admirable, but when he ventures on dogmatic 
ground he makes statements which he afterwards repudiated. 
His friend, Louis Germond, wrote to him on the occasion,— 
“ My dear Vinet, I have great confidence in your literary judg- 
ment, but if you wish to talk theology, I must remind you that 
we followed a very poor theological course together, and I am 
going over mine again with my Bible in my hand.” 

After this digression, we must add that another very strong 
reason for Curtat’s dislike to, and suspicion of, the Revival, lay 
in his theory of church government, which was of the lowest 
Erastian type. Bred up under the domination of the Messeig- 
neurs of Berne, whose policy was to repress any “rare symp- 
toms of life whenever they shewed themselves too strongly,” 
and at the same time to maintain, with all the absoluteness 
of their authority, religious instruction, and even purity of 
doctrinal teaching, Dean Curtat had come to look upon the 
exercise of religion as a part of governmental jurisdiction, just 
in the same manner as the military defence of the coun- 
try or the roads. “The Church,” says he, “is recruited by 
birth and annual introduction, as our militia is recruited.” 
These words are underlined by the author! He speaks, 
indeed, about liberty of conscience, which he declares to be 
an inalienable right ; but between that and liberty of worship 
there is an abyss in his eyes, and the latter is not to be 
tolerated. 

Did Dean Curtat foresee the fatal consequences of these 
pamphlets ? We can scarcely credit it, and yet, by dedicating 
them to the Supreme Council, he seems to ask for repressive 
measures. There can be no doubt that, by stirring up and 
deepening the popular prejudices against the Revivalists, these 
pamphlets paved the way for outbreaks, and led to the iniqui- 
tous law of 20th May 1824. The Supreme Council, in accept- 
ing the dedication of Dean Curtat, shewed its determination 
to repress every manifestation of religious life that should take 
an unusual form. The first upon whom the stroke fell was M. 
Alexander Chavannes, assistant to the pastor of Aubonne. 
While the greater part of his colleagues were spending their 
Sunday evenings together playing cards, in order, as they said, 
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to avoid speaking scandal, M. Chavannes remained at home, 
singing hymns or reading some edifying book with his family. 
In October 1821, two ladies residing under the same roof 
begged leave to join them, and by the end of December about 
ten or twelve persons in all met together; but soon after the 
number increased to fifty, among whom were some conversions. 
Then began tumults and riots, and on the 10th of March the 
State Council ordered him to cease “ his pretended Sunday 
religious meetings, which were held principally at night.” He 
did so, but in order to get rid of this “ troubler of the religious 
peace,” the regular pastor resumed his functions. 

M. Chavannes being thus deprived of his place, begged the 
Academy to assign him another. Instead of this, he received 
a letter on the 23d October, informing him that by order of 
the State Council he was suspended from his functions for two 
years. The Academy had proposed four years. M. Chavannes, 
deeming that he could no longer be viewed in the light of a 
public functionary, felt himself at liberty, as a private citizen, 
to open his house for meetings. But on the 2d of March 1823, 
several persons posted themselves outside at some distance, 
and assailed those who were coming out of the meeting with 
stones. The same evening the populace of La Sarraz got up 
a disturbance, threatening and throwing stones in at the win- 
dows. The night watchman was wounded in attempting to 
disperse the crowd. Instead of punishing the authors of 
these disorders, the local authorities complained of M. Cha- 
vannes, who was cited before the Academy; and by a decree 
of the State Council, on the 10th of April his name was 
struck from the list of the ministers of the Canton de 
Vaud. 

The parish of l’Isle was the scene of still greater intolerance. 
M. Juvet was accused of preaching new doctrines, and perhaps 
he was not altogether so prudent as he might have been. Be 
this as it may, he was seized by a gend’arme and hurried off 
to prison, under pretext of having caused disorder in the parish. 
He was kept all night in custody, and denied the use of a 
blanket brought to him by his friends.’ The next morning he 


1 The usage to which he was that night exposed laid the foundation of a 
chest complaint, of which M. Juvet died in November 1825 at Nismes, 
whither he had retired after his banishment from the Canton de Vaud. M. 
Gardes, pastor of Nismes, wrote the day after his death: ‘ His faith was 
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was sent out of the parish, the populace blaspheming and 
throwing stones after him. Messrs Chavannes and Juvet were 
soon after banished from the Canton, in virtue of the law of 
the 20th May. 

Along with M. Frangois Ollivier and the two brothers 
Auguste and Charles Rochat, they wrote to the State Council, 
giving in their demission as members of the national Church, 
and stated as their reason for doing so, that they could not 
freely preach the gospel within its pale. They begged for 
toleration equally with Episcopalians and Roman Catholics 
residing in the Canton, The only answer vouchsafed them 
was a decree emanating from the State Council prohibiting 
them to meet, and threatening penalties to those who should 
give them a place of meeting. Instead of allaying the ferment, 
this ill-timed decree only increased it, and soon after another 
pastor, M. Mare Fivay, whose crime was his having preached 
before the Class of Vevay “ that salvation is not from man, but 
the work of God, since a corpse cannot give itself life, move- 
ment, and being,” saw his name erased from the list of minis- 
ters, and was prohibited from performing any ecclesiastical 
function within the Canton. 

On the 20th of May 1824 the Supreme Cantonal Council 
accepted the decree of the State Council, thus sanctioning the 
series of iniquitous acts which had been perpetrated. We cannot 
do otherwise than let our readers themselves be judges of the 
principal heads of this law, which M. Cart says deserves in his 
eyes but one epithet, and that is infamous: 


“ The Supreme Council of the Canton de Vaud, upon the proposition of 
the State Council, considering that a few visionary persons are attempting 
to introduce and to propagate a new religious sect, and wishing to repress 
this sect which is disturbing public order, decrees:—Art. Ist. Every 
meeting of the partisans of this sect, formed of persons not belonging 
to the family, held for the exercise of worship or the celebration of any 
of the ceremonies of the Church, is prohibited, and will be at once dis- 
persed. 2d. The persons who have presided or directed these meetings, 
or officiated, or furnished the meeting place, will be held responsible, and 
punished in one of the following ways. 3d. Every act of proselytism or 
of seduction tending to gain others over to this sect is prohibited, and the 









admirable ; he was abundantly blessed ; his end was that of the righteous. 
His last words were these: ‘‘ The strife is ended. Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit.” The pastors of the department raised a monument over him, with 
the epitaph, ‘‘ T’he pastors of Gard to a persecuted brother.” 
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persons guilty of such act will be punished in one of the following ways. 
4th. The contravention of the 2d and 3d articles will be punished by a 
fine not exceeding 600 frs, (£24), or by the prohibition to reside in cer- 
tain communes, or by confinement in a certain commune for a term not 
exceeding one year, or by imprisonment with discipline for a term not 
exceeding a year, or by banishment out of the canton for a term not 
exceeding three years. 5th. The prohibition to go into, or to reside in, a 
commune will be changed into the confinement of the condemned person 
to his own commune for a term not exceeding one year, in case of the 
infringement of the prohibition. The confinement to a commune will be 
changed into imprisonment with discipline, if the condemned person 
should have infringed his confinement. Banishment out of the canton 
will be changed into imprisonment with discipline if the condemned 
person have broken his ban.” 


After recalling all the mischief supposed to be done by the 
“new sect,” the Report of the Council concludes in these 
words: 


“ Penal laws are bad in religious matters. They embitter the passions; 
they give to the party in whose favour they are made a spirit of persecu- 
tion ; while they increase the spirit of resistance in those against whom 
they are directed. Therefore the law proposed wisely avoids this rock. 
It only contains preservative dispositions against aggressive sectarians, 
a slight fine, the prohibition to reside in particular communes, confine- 
ment in a certain commune, a disciplinary imprisonment, a temporary 
exile, but nothing grave,—no punishment implying a stain upon him 
who undergoes it.” 

This reads like a burlesque when applied to a law, “the 
consequences of which were so fatal; and which, after having 
provoked the indignation of all the honest men in the country, 
ended by falling, six years later, crushed beneath the weight of 
its own shame !” 

We have now reached the end of M. Cart’s first volume. 
The second takes us on to 1830, and is filled with accounts of 
trials, condemnations, and scenes of popular outrage, often 
encouraged by the ruling authorities, which disgraced the 
Canton de Vaud. 

After the fall of the Government in 1830, the seceders from 
the National Church numbered only about 400, but they were 
the narrow end of the wedge which was to split it up. A 
great movement was going on silently within the bosom of 
that Church, which ended in the disruption of 1845, when 155 
ministers gave in their demission rather than read from the 
pulpit on the Lord’s day a civil proclamation, imposed upon 
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them by the newly-constituted socialistic Government. Thus 
was formed the Free Church of the Canton de Vaud. 

Our task is ended. But our readers may, perhaps, like to 
know something of the last years of Dean Curtat, a man (in 
the words of Bauty) “ whom one feels much more inclined to 
pity than to blame, and to remember the good he did rather 
than the evil with which he may be reproached.” We regret 
to say, that he became a member of the Supreme Council, 
thus sanctioning, by his presence, the law of the 20th of May, 
as the Government had sanctioned his pamphlets. He forgot, 
or did not perceive, that, as Bacon says, “ He who resists all 
change, is himself the greatest of all innovators.” “ Not to be 
reconciled,” says his biographer, “with the current of modern 
ideas, he persisted in isolating himself. ‘I never read a paper, 
he said; ‘ my friends tell me what is going on.” Thus know- 
ing only by vague and inexact reports the publications of the 
day, he had only an erroneous and incomplete notion of the 
facts, and ended by becoming soured even to exasperation.” In 
proof of this, M. Bauty quotes a sentence from a document pub- 
lished the year before his death, in which he thus expresses 
himself: “Our independent ministers persecute the members 
of the Church of the Canton de Vaud with a concealed sting, 
which they thrust into their heart, to deny and kill, if it were 
possible, the very existence of our faith and hope.” 

“ When we see,” adds M. Bauty, “that such a man, an 
admirable preacher, a habitual reader of St Augustine, a 
pastor who daily fed on the Holy Scriptures, which his power- 
ful memory retained with wonderful accuracy, could reach 
such a point, who is there among us that can fail to see the 
danger of allowing oneself to become absorbed with one’s own 
ideas ?” 

Dean Curtat died in 1832, at the age of 74. His last 
moments were conformable to, and in harmony with, those 
sentiments of Christian faith and piety which were in his 
heart, and of which his preaching had been the expression. 

In conclusion, we desire to acknowledge that it is with 
heartfelt thankfulness we have retraced this meagre outline of 
events which have wrought a blessed change in all French- 
speaking countries, At the sight of iniquity abounding, and 
love waxing cold, we sometimes feel tempted to despond ; but 
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on looking behind us we must acknowledge the truth of the 
words spoken by Dr Merle D’Aubigné in October last at the 
opening of the free evangelical Theological School of Geneva. 

“Tn some places men tell us that the Christian religion is an enfeebled 
power, and even that it no longer exists. They speak of building up 
Deism on the ruins of Christianity. Never, on the contrary, was Chris- 
tianity more alive than now. Of course, I do not mean to say this in 
regard to all Christians, nor of all Churches, but in a general way 
throughout the world. Even if you take France as an example, compare 
the number of Christians to be found there now with the very few who 
were to be found in the blighting time of the first Napoleon.” 


We cannot fail also to see the gracious hand of God in thus 
reviving the truth in Switzerland, so as to place beside her 
powerful neighbour a missionary Church from which go forth, 
year by year, a band of living pastors to evangelise our dark, 
popish, and infidel lands. The little stream has become a 
wide flowing river. Perhaps it has not gained in depth in 
proportion to its breadth, but the Spirit is still moving upon 
the face of the waters. The meetings of the Synod of the 
French Free Churches last year at Mazamet, the conferences 
of the National Church at Nismes, and the annual meetings at 
Lyons, give proof of this. In all of them minor differences 
have been sunk in the practical determination to carry on the 
work of evangelisation on a wider scale than has hitherto 
been attempted. “When the enemy shall come in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord will lift up a standard against 
him.” C. DE FAYE. 


Art. IV.—The Dogma of the Triduum ; or, Christ's Three 
Days Presence among the Departed. 


First PAPER—THE HIstToRICAL INQUIRY. 


Johannis Augustini Dietelmaieri, Historia Dogmatis de Descensu Christi 
ad Inferos Litteraria. Altorfii. 1762. 

Die Lehre von Christi Hillenfahrt, dc. Von Jon. Lupwie Kénice. 
[The Doctrine of Christ's Descent to Hell, dc. By Joun Lupwie 
Konic.] Frankfort. 1842. 

Die Lehre von der Erscheinung Jesu Christi unter den Todten, dc. Von 
Epvarp Guper. [Zhe Doctrine of the Manifestation of Jesus 
Christ among the Dead, dc. By Epwarp GupER.] Bern. 1853. 
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The Scriptural Doctrine of Hades, dc. By the Rev. Grorcr Barrie, 
D.D., Principal of Walton College, Liverpool. London: Longmans. 
1869. 


| ae ess the aphorisms which have made the name of 
Benjamin Whichcote known to fame, there is one so 
memorable in itself, and so signally verified in some of the 
strangest chapters in the history of Christian doctrine, that it 
may well be taken in hand as a wise and weighty letter of 
introduction in approaching the discussion of such subjects as 
those with which the volumes indicated above are occupied. 
Determinations beyond Scripture, says the sagacious Cam- 
bridge Platonist, have indeed enlarged faith, but lessened 
charity and multiplied division. Discoursing elsewhere, 
also, of the untoward pertinacity which the Church of Rome 
has displayed ever since she rose to power, in pronouncing 
authoritative and conclusive judgment on many of the minutest 
and abstrusest questions, and in elevating into matters of 
necessary belief a multitude of points more justly left to rank 
merely as articles of pious opinion, the same writer hits off 
the error at once of the teachers and the tenets, in these pithy 
and apposite terms, They have rashly augmented the ma- 
terials of faith, and thereby have weakened and diminished 
charity. The truth of this terse deliverance has been illus- 
trated in lights sufficiently lurid, and on occasions all too 
lamentable and oft-repeated, in the career of that Church 
which its author had particularly in view. But the sentence 
of the guondam Provost of King’s College is one catholic 
enough to admit of important extensions alike in its subjects 
and in its objects. For not the least valuable among the 
many gains yielded by the cautious study of the methods in 
which the dogmas of Christian theologies have been at first 
formed, and from age to age developed or modified, is the con- 
viction that other systems have erred in the same line, although 
not to the same length, as the Romish, and that determinations 
based upon the obscurities of Scripture have been scarcely less 
fruitful of evil than decisions passing wholly beyond its letter. 
In the one case almost as notably as in the other, the student 
has often to pause and ponder how sadly true it has proved 
that the hasty and inconsiderate augmentation of the materials 


1 See his Sermons, vol. ii., p. 35, Aberdeen edition. 
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of faith has been the sure precursor of the increase of division 
and the impairing of charity. 

Probably no more remarkable commentary on this apothegm 
could be adduced than what is contained in the annals of that 
ill-starred phrase—He descended into hell. For in the wide 
circle of dogmas which the creative genius of a supra-biblical 
theology has devised and formulated, it would not be easy to 
fix on another which has been to so large an extent the baleful 
parent of controversy and alienation as the article of belief 
embodied in these words. Acknowledged by most to belong 
at best to the darker and more doubtful oracles of Scripture, 
and admitted even by those who challenge for it the highest 
consequence to be of subordinate magnitude in comparison 
with the bulk and body of orthodox doctrines, it has neverthe- 
less been erected into dogmatic validity and symbolic import- 
ance; and wherever it has been deemed worthy of such homage, 
it has carried steadily in its train the clash and frenzy of the 
most distracted polemics. Sometimes when we lift the curtain 
of oblivion which has half hidden much that belongs to the 
records of these themes, we are permitted to catch curious 
glimpses, now humiliating and anon grotesquely amusing, of 
the feverish contentions they excited. One such glance we 
get, for example, in the city of Hamburg, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when the superintendent, Dr John 
Hock, better known as Hpinus, promulgated his views on the 
subject. In the course of some prelections on the 16th Psalm, 
he took occasion to express the opinion that the soul of Christ, 
after its departure from the body, endured the pains of the 
lower world, and that the words bearing on the Descent in the 
Creed were to be held as denoting the lowest stage in the 
Mediator’s humiliation. Forthwith, on the ground of their 
adoption of the phrase, Sustinuit dolores infernales, he and 
his followers were branded before the populace as Infernaliste, 
and his colleagues, Eppingius, Garzius, and others, raised such 
a clamorous opposition, and from the pulpits were blown such 
thunder-blasts of denunciation, and the burghers felt them- 
selves caught in such a whirlwind of passion and_ perplexity, 
that the magistracy had to interfere. Failing in their own 
strenuous efforts to restore peace, and finding even a formal 
deliverance from Wittenberg itself, then the seat of the most 
learned and illustrious doctors, equally unsuccessful as a heal- 
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ing measure, the bewildered civic rulers were at last under the 
necessity of putting a forcible end to the strife and pacifying 
their belligerent town by the summary displacement of the 
foremost agitators. Another edifying peep behind the screen 
is offered us in Augsburg some twenty years later, when John 
Matsperger, in a letter to John Parsimonius, court-preacher to 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, declared his mind in terms simi- 
lar to those used without offence by Luther himself, on Christ’s 
descent as an actual transit to the veritable place of the lost, 
effected in body and soul alike, after the vivification but before 
the resurrection, with the design of finally subverting the 
kingdom of Satan. Straightway again, despite the sanction of 
the great champion of the German Church, his correspondent 
publicly assailed these sentiments,and stirred such an inordinate 
tempest in the city that cathedral and school rang with the 
outburst, until the authorities were glad to come in upon the 
fray with the strong arm of the law, and reduced the uproarious 
people to order, and the offending party to silence, by the stern 
correctives of imprisonment and extrusion from office. On 
which issue it is quaintly remarked in Dietelmaier, that the 
unhappy Matsperger found himself thus adjudged to a descent 
ad inferos, in the shape of a durance vile in the cold shades 
of gaol, not, however, for a tridwum, but for a trienniwm. In 
what spirit, also, the conflict of theorising still proceeds may be 
seen by going no further than to the high confessional sys- 
tems and journals of the Protestant continent. A moderate 
acquaintance, therefore, with the track which this dogma has 
struck out for itself, the inflammatory material which has 
gathered around it, the fires that still smoulder in the ashes of 
exhausted logomachies, and the serried antagonisms which 
have been left behind on its previous march, may well prompt 
those who venture to bring these controversies into passing 
review to send before them, as the soberest avant-courier, that 
piquant canon of the astute English thinker touching the 
enlarging of faith and the diminishing of charity. 

The aim of the present paper will be to sketch, as clearly 
and concisely as possible, the course which speculation on 
this subject has run. In surveying this field of history, it 
must be confessed, at the outset, that inquiries into the 
Redeemer’s position during the mysterious tridwum of His 
abode in the state of death have never much approved them- 
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selves to the Presbyterian Churches as of great intrinsic value, 
In every system of theology there are some points of which 
the interest, while intense enough within the limits of that 
particular system, penetrates little beyond it. In that category 
stands this topic of doctrinal debate. Although replete with 
significance to the Roman Catholic, and absorbing the keenest 
attention of the Lutheran, it has had but a minor attraction 
for the Reformed Church, has held a dubious and fluctuating 
position in the English, and has commanded the least sympathy 
and consideration in what is probably the most numerous 
section of the Protestant camp—the Presbyterian. Neverthe- 
less, it is by no means a theme which any theology or any 
Church can safely or warrantably ignore. Whatever its own 
merits and claims may prove to be, it has played too large a 
part in history to suffer all that comes under it to be dis- 
posed of with instant depreciation. There cannot but be some 
importance attaching to anything that has constituted one of 
the dividing lines between confessions. Neither can a form of 
opinion or cast of expression be altogether overlooked which has 
gained a place in a document like the Apostles’ Creed. For, 
although the unapostolic origin of that symbol has been doubted 
by few. except the disciples of the Tridentine Catechism, since 
the days when Laurentius Valla and Erasmus threw out the 
challenge, and Voétius, Voss, and Witsius completed the 
demonstration, yet it has been privileged to occupy a platform 
of singular and well-nigh normative authority in the Western 
Church; it has been repeatedly in later centuries proposed as 
the rallying-ground for the reunion of separated ecclesiastical 
communions ; and it is still generally prized, not only as one 
of the most venerable relics of antiquity, and one of the earliest 
attempts to systematise the teaching of Scripture, but also as 
a composition which, by its incorporation, to a more or less com- 
plete extent, into all subsequent scientific creeds, exhibits more 
than any other formula the inmost unity underlying the disin- 
tegration of Christendom and the variations of Protestantism. 
Again, in any revision or extension of our several institutes of 
dogmatics this is precisely one of those subjects which will inevi- 
tably demand, at least in some of its more immediate connec- 
tions, the most thorough investigation in order to the assertion 
of a larger and worthier place for that little-trodden department 
of biblical truth which comes under the head of the Doctrine 
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of the Last Things. And besides, there is a real value belong- 
ing to it of a purely British order. For, as we shall see, the 
time was when in these isles it rose into the most public 
interest, and formed one of the most debated topics of theological 
investigation, when controversy waxed hot regarding it through 
a l¢ngthened period, and the powers of many of our greatest 
dives were dedicated to the discussion, when men like Sir 
Norton Knatchbull, Sir Peter King, subsequently created Lord 
Ockham, Lightfoot, Bilson, Sandford, Parker, Pearson, Hugo 
Broughton, Whitgift, Horsley, and others in England, and in 
Scotland, or rather, in the place of his exile the Scotchman, 
John Sharp,' entered the lists under different pennons. And it 
would seem as if these bygone days were to be upon us again 
with some of their problems. Once more are inquiries like 
these emerging on the plains of British theological disputation. 
But lately the mind of a Scotch Presbyterian Church was 
turned in this direction with no small agitation but with a 
felicitous issue; and recently not a few publications have 
appeared in Scotland on the subject of Christ's Preaching to 
the Spirits in Prison? In England now and again books 


1 It may not be out of place to commend to more general attention the 
almost forgotten, but valuable, Cursus T'heologicus of this learned Scot. All 
the more may it be noticed here as it is left without mention in Dr Walker’s 
recently published and interesting lectures on the Theology and Theologians 
of Scotland, although the name of John Sharp is given, with the Latin treatise 
on the Harmony of the Prophets and the Apostles, in the introductory survey. 
The edition used by the writer bears to have been printed in 1622, and to 
have been thoroughly revised and corrected by the author’s own hand when 
he held a professorship, and was acting as Rector in the College of Die. The 
work had been issued two or three years before that date, but that edition 
had proved so full of errors in the printing that a second was imperatively 
called for. The book forms a portly volume of over 1000 pages, and deserves 
to be reckoned among the most important contributions made to theology by 
the older Scottish scholars, The discussion of the Descensus ad Inferos is so 
full and so acute as amply to repay perusal still, and there is much in the 
whole composition that might earn for the author the title of the Scotch 
Turretin. It needs scarcely be added that in other respects John Sharp was 
a notable person. Having attended the proscribed Assembly at Aberdeen in 
1605, at which period he was minister of Kilmany, he was indicted for high 
treason along with Forbesof Alford, Welchof Ayr, Dury of Anstruther, Duncan 
of Crail, and Strachan of Creich, was imprisoned for fourteen months in Black- 
ness Castle, and thereafter banished to France, where a chair of divinity was 
found for him in the University of Die in Dauphiné. 

? We refer to those by the Rev. A. Currie of Abercorn, the Rev. A. Welch, 
Kincardine-on-Forth, the Rev. R. Thom, Glasgow, &c. 
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begin to appear on some section of the discussion, such as that 
by Dr Bartle, written with the somewhat startling object of 
demonstrating, as the title-page bears, that the Atonement was 
neither made on the Cross nor yet in this world. Only last 
year, too, Professor Plumptre, of King’s College, London, gave 
us, with the promise of a larger effort to follow, a sermon on 
the same theme of Christ’s Preaching to the Spirits in Prison, 
in which he propounds various theories, and claims for what he 
would almost name a lost article of the Creed a hidden power 
and mystic light which, when let freely in upon current 
theologies, will, in his expectation, brighten many of their 
darkest intricacies, and open up a wonderful and most welcome 
extension for accepted beliefs, on the universality of the grace 
of Christ, the judgment of God, the possibilities of repentance, 
and the destinies of the mass of mankind. Nay, even poetry 
has ventured again to touch such topics with melodious lips. 
For, as the last-mentioned scholar reminds us, John Keble’s 
hymn for Easter eve gives musical utterance to thoughts that 
brood anew in many minds, when, viewing the Saviour laid in 
His “ darksome bed,” “all still and cold beneath yon dreary 
stone,” “sleeping a silent corse in funeral fetters wound,” the 
poet asks musingly : 
‘* Sleep’st Thou indeed? or is Thy spirit fled 
At large among the dead ? 
Whether in Eden bowers Thy welcome voice 
Wake Abraham to rejoice, 
Or in some drearier scene Thine eye controuls 
The thronging band of souls ; 


That, as Thy blood won earth, Thine agony 
Might set the shadowy realm from sin and sorrow free.” 


In this recurrence of ancient inquiries, what gives them a 
peculiar claim upon the attention of divines is the fact, that 
they are being reawakened very generally in the interest of 
certain familiar tendencies of our time. For as one deeply- 
marked characteristic of the thought of our generation is a 
disinclination to the severer aspects of divine truth, so recourse 
is had to this quarter among others for the fact or principle 
which may be used to irradiate with a more pleasing glow the 
stern face of some grave mysteries, or to act as a solvent for 
the harder and more intractable deposits of revelation. This 
whole subject comes before us now only partially and fitfully 
in its old relationships with once hotly-contested questions 
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touching the position of the patriarchs and the Old Testament 
saints in the unseen world, the vanquishing of Satan on his 
own soil, the opening of Paradise, the soul-agonies of the 
Surety, and the like; but very largely and very decidedly in 
connection with disputations concerning the nature of the 
divine love and wrath, the continuity of life and character 
and capacity in the other world, the extension of the work of 
Christ, the righteousness of a general judgment, the possibili- 
ties of after-death repentings, the salvability of the heathen, 
the “larger hope” of an ultimate restoration, and the recon- 
ciliation of the apparent limitation and exclusiveness of the 
gospel in its present promulgation on the field of earth with 
the universality and the unique worth asserted for it as the 
one absolute medium of all redemption. 

A survey of the history of opinion on this subject naturally 
brings us face to face with various confessional problems. 
The presence of the phrase, He descended into Hell or Hades, 
in the Apostles’ Creed, at once raises questions as to the histo- 
rical value of that symbol, the precise date of its composition, 
the methéd in which it has been supposed to have grown up 
out of the apostolic tradition, the paramount authority won for 
it in the Romish Church under that hypothesis of its apostolic 
origin which was unhesitatingly accepted throughout the early 
and middle ages, the different position assigned to it in the 
Greek Church in subordination to the Nicene Creed, the defer- 
ence yielded to it in the several divisions of the Church of the 
Reformation, the source of the curious belief that each of the 
Apostles contributed a separate sentence to it, and that 
Thomas dictated that on the Descent, the time when this par- 
ticular article was admitted into its contents, and the various 
forms and the ruling influences under which it obtained 
entrance into other great distinctive formule. Matters like 
these we should be pledged to take up in anything professing 
to deal with the Descent to Hades as a confessional tenet. 
But under the more general title given to this paper, we 
avoid entering on the consideration of these. Suffice it to 
say at present, that the article is not found in the early 
symbolic recitations which appear in [renzus, Origen, Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, and others,’ in the rule of faith of the Council 


1 See especially Ireneus, Adversus Hereses, i. 10; and Tertullian, De 
virginibus velandis, i. 
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of Nice, or the earliest forms of the Roman Creed. Euse- 
bius, indeed, adduces it in a document translated from the 
Syriac, which is taken to be an exposition of faith, and which, 
according to his account,’ was given by Thaddeus to the 
people of Edessa, And it further appears obscurely in certain 
Arian symbols dating about the middle of the fourth century. 
But the first place in which we clearly discover it in public 
use and unquestionable acceptance among the orthodox, is the 
Church of Aquileia, about A.D. 400. Thus left unexpressed in 
the great majority of symbols and liturgies throughout the first 
five centuries, it begins to shew itself somewhat faintly a short 
time before the second CEcumenical Council; by the seventh 
century it comes to be generally regarded as a constituent por- 
tion of these rules of faith; and about the eighth century it 
occupies an undisputed place in the A postolicum in all regions. 
With respect to its acceptance in more recent ages, we need 
only remark, that while, of course, it was introduced with great 
precision into the leading Lutheran formule, as well as the 
Popish, much less account was taken of it in the symbols of the 
Calvinistic Churches. Some of the older of these, thé Helvetic, 
Belgic, and Gallican, omit it wholly; the old Scotch and 
Anglican give it with great brevity, and in the most general 
terms; and the only two of first importance on this side that 
offer both statement and explanation on the subject of Christ’s 
position during His sojourn in death, are the Geneva and 
Heidelberg Catechisms. It is also to be observed that, even 
at the earliest period, after the symbolical expressions be- 
came current, the original and intended meaning was a matter 
of dispute. It appears, indeed, to be the fact that at first the 
words were interpreted only in the most indefinite sense. 
Rufinus himself, for example, to whom we are indebted for 
the notice of their insertion in the symbol current in the 
Aquileian Church, indicates that in his own opinion they 
referred generally to the burial of our Saviour. For he 
tells us that although the Roman and Oriental rules of faith 
in his day did not contain the addition, descendit in inferna, 
they had what amounted to the same in the note of the 
sepulture—vis tamen verbi eadem videtur esse in eo quod 
sepultus dicitur. And in harmony with that statement, we 
find that this Aquileian Creed itself, and certain others, 
1 Hist. Eccles, i. 13. 
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omitted the sepultus when they gave the descendit. Without 
burdening the reader, however, with a wealth of detail on 
these matters, we shall pass to the consideration of the wider 
questions concerning the most prominent interpretations given 
of Christ’s position during the Triduum. This will prepare 
us for dealing intelligently with the biblical standing claimed 
for the dogma in its varied forms, and with those important 
connections into which it has been set with many of the most 
abstruse and delicate points, not only in Eschatology, but also 
in Christology and Soteriology. We still find that much of 
that astonishing diversity of sentiment on the general subject, 
as well as on many of its minor niceties, which has marked the 
course of these discussions through the past centuries, prevails 
still in their renewed prosecution; so that, if some look on the 
whole theme of a Descent as an exploded myth, others treat 
it as a figurative expression, and others, taking it in its most 
literal sense, magnify it as the great theological weapon which 
is destined, it may not be to unloose, but yet at least to 
cut, the Gordian knots of the chief current problems and 
perplexities. 

Now, that the Redeemer died, and was buried, and for three 
days fulfilled the conditions of a true humanity in the state 
of the departed, is taken as admitted. But in the rear of that 
admission a hundred variations in opinion come into view. 
The questions which have been stirred are such as these: How 
is this presence with the departed to be conceived of? Whither 
did the Mediator then repair? Was it to Heaven, to Hell, 
or to a Hades locally separate from both? Was there a real 
and literal passage to a place of an intermediate order, and 
was the visit made to the Gehenna-side or to the Paradise- 
side? Was the descent made in soul, or in body, or in both ? 
In the mysterious interval, how did the Godhead stand related 
to the body and to the soul respectively ? How long did this 
supposed sojourn in other realms last? Was it momentary or 
continuous, and did it-take place before or after the vivifica- 
tion? What was its object, and what were its results? Was 
it to preach the gospel anew, or was it simply to manifest Him- 
self? Was it to finish a work left in some sense incomplete on 
the Cross, or was it to display a work already essentially per- 
fected? Was it to win a new victory, which could be won 
only there, over the Devil and Death by a new conflict, or was 
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it to enter on the fruits of a conflict already decided? Was it 
to impart a place of privilege to the patriarchs, or to release 
all the Old Testament saints from an imperfect state; or was 
it to effect an elevation in the condition of all the faithful by 
making a change in the unseen world itself? Was the pre- 
sentation or the preaching directed to the generation of Noah 
exclusively, or to all the saints, or universally to men both 
redeemed and lost? Was the Descent a visit accomplished once 
for all then, or was it repeated, or does it in itself or in its 
virtue subsist there still? Have we here a sight of the region 
in which, and the agency by which, the gospel shall yet be 
preached literally to all men, so that in righteousness all men 
may be judged on the basis of that gospel at the last day ? 
Or have we here a glimpse of a hidden ministry of divine 
grace silently working out a final salvation for the whole world 
of the lost? Do those expressions in the Bible, such as Acts 
ii. 27-31; Romans x. 7; Eph. iv. 8-10; 1 Peter iii. 18-20, 
from which the phraseologies in the Creeds have been taken, 
signify something experienced by Christ on this earth or in 
the other world? Was that in triumph or in suffering, in a 
victorious power and procession sealing God’s Love, or in 
atoning pangs of soul sealing God’s Wrath? And does the 
whole transaction belong to the humiliation or to the exalta- 
tion of the Mediator? to His prophetic, or to His priestly, 
or to His kingly office? These are only some of the multi- 
tudinous directions, often of the most startling tendency, in 
which inquiry has been allowed to run on this obscure subject. 
It is curious to notice how all these multiform, subtle, intricate, 
and sometimes utterly extravagant speculations have been 
reared on a brief sentence in a secondary edition of a symbol 
which of all others has least of a speculative element in it, and 
on three or four texts of Scripture at the most, which are 
allowed to be shrouded in such dubiety that even Luther with 
all his boldness, and Augustine and Calvin with all their genius 
in exegesis, veered from opinion to opinion on their application, 
and shrank from pronouncing conclusively on their exact inter- 
pretation. Behind all these questions, however, which come 
across our path century after century in the rich territory of 
the history of Christian doctrine, there remains this further one 
—whether Scripture really offers us any distinct and definable 
teaching on this subject at all ? 
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For sketching the course which religious thought has pur- 
sued on this subject, we have now great affluence of material at 
our command. The old treatise by Dietelmaier' is especially 
valuable for all that belongs to the earlier centuries, and the 
more recent works by Kénig and Giider are exceedingly service- 
able in the later and more purely theological discussions. The 
latter of these is by far the most searching performance over 
the whole field, and possesses the peculiar merit of having first 
thoroughly expounded the theme in its great relations to the 
doctrines of the Last Things, and the Work and Person of 
Christ. In tracing the actual growth of this dogma, we shall 
siinply endeavour to shew, with the greatest possible brevity, 
how opinion first began to shape itself on the 7’riduwum, under 
what influences its form altered or expanded, and into what 
distinctive moulds it ultimately ran. We shall see how the 
figures into which it finally settled in the chief symbols of the 
several divisions of Christendom were such as harmonised 
aptly with the peculiar doctrinal stamp and character of each, 
and how, at almost every stage, the successive evolutions of 
the dogma came forth as protests against tenets which were 
deemed threatening to the purity of orthodox conceptions on 
the fundamental positions of Theology. 

1. The first form, in any sense deserving to be styled syste- 
matic, in which it appears, is as the assertion of a special and 
limited attitude towards the righteous dead. To this it would 
seem that the vagaries of Marcion gave occasion. It is true that 
before Origen’s time we discover little beyond the notion of a 
kind of phantastic literal repetition of Christ’s earthly activi- 
ties in the realm of the departed,—prophets, forerunner, and 
apostles, all heralding the Saviour there, and seconding Him in 
the self-same methods as were pursued above.” Yet Marcion’s 
theory that the sojourn in the unseen world had in view the 


1 The first edition of this learned effort appeared in 1741, in the author’s 
youth, apparently when he was but a candidate in theology. The second 
edition, which is used for the purposes of this paper, was issued in 1762, at 
which time he held a professorship at Altdorf, in the territory of Nuremberg. 
Dietelmaier, or Dietelmayr, as the name is also written, was unquestionably a 
man of mark in the world of letters. Other productions of his pen are still 
known and valued, especially a historical treatise on the subject of the eternity 
of future punishment, published in 1746 under the title of De évexaragraou 
Scripturaria et fanatica ; and again, at Altdorf in 1769, the topic is handled 
under the title Commenti fanatici dwoxaracréowws xévrwy historia, ec. 

2 Compare, e.g. the Pastor Herma, iii. 2. 
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reception of heathen and godless characters, such as Cain or the 
people of Sodom, had already induced teachers, like Irenzeus and 
Tertullian, to give point to their otherwise inexact utterances 
on these topics by presenting the pious dead as the subjects 
interested, and by predicating some sort of deliverance as the 
object aimed at. Even at this date, however, there were some, 
such as Clement and other Alexandrians, who began to plead 
for the inclusion of all the departed within the scope of the 
Redeemer’s abode in Hades. Gnosticising ideas, again, in 
their tendency to exhibit this earth itself as the real under- 
world, and to locate the departed in a region beyond heaven, 
prompted the decided uplifting of the biblical idea of a Descent, 
and suggested the assertion of the necessity of the Tridwum, 
on the ground that as true man, Christ must needs submit 
fully to the law of human lot, even on to the state of death. 
But it is with Origen, the genuine swrdxrn¢, that anything like 
precision of thought in this inquiry may be said to commence. 
And in his utterances we see a formation of opinion attribut- 
able, in part at least, to the same law of reaction. For, as it was 
the bent of Monarchianism to present the psychic element in 
Christ’s person as a factor proceeding directly from the Divine 
Being of the Father, and entering the human body of Jesus so 
as to constitute a personality, this drew from Origen the declara- 
tion of the human soul in Christ. His system now led theo- 
logy to designate the Redeemer as the tupuxov évandgurjeavra,—a 
fact which marks a most important advance in Christological 
speculation, and which wielded great influence on subsequent 
opinion for a lengthened period. In Origen we also come 
upon the first clear germ of that conception which grew to 
the amplest development in later centuries—the conception of 
a triwmph celebrated over Hades and its Prince. Foron the 
Soteriological side, he taught that Christ’s abode in the death- 
state had a universal bearing, and that He was there as a 
Champion with an attitude directed toward all the departed. 
He does not distinctly explain, however, whether that implied 
an actual conflict with Satan, or the crowning of a work un- 
finished on earth, or simply the imparting of the benefits of a 
success secured once for all on the cross. Only the Mediator is 
in Hades for purposes of release, and draws the receptive to Him. 

The affirmation of Christ’s human soul received another im- 
pulse through the teaching of certain detachments of the Arian 
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forces, more particularly the Eunomians. The general position 
held by these was, that the Incarnation consisted in the conjunc- 
tion of the Logos with a human body, but in effect with that 
alone. In order to meet this error, recourse was had to the Tri- 
duum, and it was argued that, as Christ is declared to have 
descended to Hades, this could neither be with the body which 
was in the grave, nor with the Godhead separately ; that, on the 
contrary, the dissolution involved in His death was the same as 
happens in ours, and that the Descending Subject consequently 
must havebeen the soul. A still moreexact expression was given 
to this under the pressure of Apollinarianism. For although 
Giider marshalls no small array of facts and reasonings to prove 
that the current idea is untenable, according to which the first 
introduction of the dogma into the Creeds is ascribed to the 
desire to check that heresy,' there is no doubt that the necessity 
. of dealing with Apollinarian notions did exercise an appreciable 
influence on the form given to this doctrine. The contention 
of the Apollinarians being that in Christ there were the true 
body and the animal soul or sux, but not the wi¢, the ortho- 
dox declaration of the reality of the human wi¢ in the Son of 
God led to the defining of the Descending Subject as the rea- 
sonable soul of Christ. In like manner, when the Arianising 
formularies of Sirmium, the Thracian Nica, and Constanti- 


1 The prevalent opinion, promulgated with great learning by Lord King in 
his ‘‘ History of the Apostles’ Creed,” that the article on the Descent was 
inserted first with the express purpose of meeting the Apollinarian heresy, 
cannot hold its ground in the face of the weighty arguments adduced by Hol- 
ger Waage, Neander, and Giider. They are such as these—the fact that, 
although dimly, the existence of the article can be traced before the time of 
Apollinaris, and in some formularies antecedent to the Symbol of Aquileia : 
the lack of all proof that Apollinaris himself called it in question: the un- 
likelihood of its having such prominence, if its origin was due to these needs, 
in a place like Aquileia which had little connection with Apollinarianism, 
while in Rome itself, where it would have been most welcome, it was so long 
of coming into use : the misinterpretation of the words of Rufinus which have 
been pressed into the support of King’s theory—for the explanation of the 
descendit as equivalent to the sepultus, shews that Rufinus himself did not 
regard the phrase as having any special and designed bearing on the enuncia- 
tion of the soul in Christ: and specially the circumstance that in the docu- 
ments of the Councils and Synods which had to deal most directly with the 
Apollinarian heresy this article does not appear, whereas the clause actually 
introduced in opposition tg that error into the Constantinopolitan Symbol was 
an entirely different phrase,—namely, the new expression ix wvimaros dyiov 
xa) Magias ris ragdivev, See the summary in the important Eacursus, Giider, 
pp. 170-179. 
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nople, from 357 to 360, admitted a statement of the Descent in 
support of their Subordinationism (on the ground that subjec- 
tion to the mortal lot to such an extent was inconsistent with 
the theory of the true consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father), this was met by pressing Christ’s presence in the death- 
state as a victory over death and the devil, by reasoning thus 
from the greatness of the work even there to the greatness of 
the Person, and by insisting on the permanent union of the 
Godhead with the soul. In this way the Descending Subject 
became defined further as Christ’s reasonable soul in union 
with the Godhead. At this point also, in respect of the object, 
the ideas of conquest and liberation became more and more 
expanded. The aim now was to find in each separate stage in 
the Redeemer’s history, whether on earth or in the unseen 
world, some distinguishable contribution to the sum of what 
was requisite for His ministry of salvation. And as the idea 
of an annunciation of the gospel in the other world seemed 
only a repetition and prolongation of what was done already 
on earth, the notion of a preaching was kept in the background, 
and emphasis was laid rather on the results, so that Christ's 
presence was put in sharp relations immediately with the 
Devil, and only mediately, and in the way of something done 
for them instead of in them, with the departed themselves. 
It is here, too, that we see how the reigning conception of the 
Atonement as the discharging of a debt claimable by Satan 
influenced these discussions. The Redeemer is thus spoken 
of as wresting forcibly from the Devil during the Triduum 
a power which he had no longer any right to wield. The 
benefit of Christ’s activity during that mysterious interval 
was held by most in the Eastern Church to be universal in 
intention: although as to actual results some, like Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Athanasius, inclined to the belief that it effected 
a general release of all in Hades; some confined its success to 
the pious dead; and others maintained that it bore upon all 
who had died without an opportunity of receiving Christ. The 
Western Church, on the other hand, throughout this period 
generally limited it to the righteous departed, and specially to 
the prophets, patriarchs, &c. It may further be remarked that 
at this stage certain expressions also became current, such as 
those which describe the Son of God as going like a pure soul, 


? Thus, ¢.g., Epiphanius, Haer. xxvii. xarsgzipsvos iv bsornts civ Pun sis 
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concealing His Deity, and thus deluding Satan to his ruin, as 
bursting the gates of brass and setting those free whom the 
Accuser debarred from passing to God, &c.,—in which we strike 
the roots of much that bloomed noxiously afterwards in Popish 
and mythic monstrosities. 

2. In the period stretching on from the Seeond Ecumenical 
Council in 381 to the age of John of Damascus, which forms 
the second stadium in this historical process, the concep- 
tion of the Tvidwum became laden with more curious and ever- 
enlarging accretions. The character of these centuries is suffi- 
ciently well known. They constitute an era of rising super- 
stition, when, in the West, and still more largely in the East, 
many pagan elements began to creep into the belief and practice 
of the Churches; a time of growing corruption, confusion, 
and darkness, when monasticism mounted to power and honour; 
a period in which,asthe years advanced, independence, sobriety, 
and scientific exactness of thought suffered a sad decline. It 
is instructive, therefore, to mark how it was precisely in a period 
of this nature and spirit that the dogma of the Descent rose 
step by step to such bulk and eminence in the Church, that 
by most it came to be considered of equal importance with 
fundamental doctrines. The outline of this epoch may be 
rapidly drawn. The Divine gradually preponderated at the 
expense of the Humanity in Christological speculation ; 
so that, while formerly the natural expression would have 
been that Christ’s soul descended in union with the Godhead, 
it would now be said rather that Christ’s Godhead descended 
in union with His soul. By this time, too, the idea of Hades 
itself was changing. It was ceasing to be understood as the 
common abode of all the departed, with its two divisions, and 
it was being more associated with darker thoughts. For, as it 
had now become the habit to ascribe to the martyrs, the monks, 
and other distinguished saints, a direct and immediate transi- 
tion to a realm of superior blessedness, to a paradise, an Abra- 
ham’s bosom, or a heaven unattainable at once by the common 
orders of the Christian dead, so Hades was silently altered 
into a kind of underground prison beneath the tyrannous ward 
of Satan, and with inmates suffering pains. It was a matter of 
#3ov : and the 9th Canon of the Second CEcumenical Council at Constantinople 
in 381 A.D., sf ris Abyts Ors ody 6 Adyos Tov bsod caprwhtis capxl tupuxoutyn, Pur 
Aoying xai votpa xartAanrudsy sis civ adnv, avabsua torw, 
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course that, in such circumstances, Christ’s object in passing into 
that mysterious world should be to accomplish a liberation. In 
the Western Church, at the same period, the figment of purgatory 
lifted its head; and in it we trace auother influence operating on 
the dogma. For, although it may be true that we do not find 
the most decided advocates of purgatorial views in those times 
basing them directly upon the article of the Descent, still it 
must at least be admitted, even by those who deny any very 
definite and immediate action of that conceit upon our dogma, 
that both are to be referred to the same dogmatic tendency, 
and that they did in some measure act and react on each 
other. The fact that the texts usually cited in support of the 
one were now cited to establish the other, indicates clearly 
enough a real connection between the two. The general 
position here again is, that Christ’s presence involved a con- 
flict with the powers of evil, and that its purpose was to rescue 
the souls of the departed,—according to the Eastern Church 
the souls of all who even then exhibited faith ; but according 
to the Western Church, the souls only of the righteous dead 
who, by reason of their inheritance of sin from Adam, were in 
some manner still detained under the despotism of the Prince 
of darkness. Here, also, as throughout the earliest stadium, 
there is little mention made of a preaching. Only now and 
then is that referred to, as by Theodoret and some others. 
Augustine, who alone among the great divines of this epoch 
retains some degree of gravity in judgment and sobriety in 
expression on these themes, admits the possibility of some kind 
of evangelising, but cannot understand to what parties it could 
be addressed ;! while at times he attributes to the Descent a 
certain power of release exercised in bebalf of the ancient 
saints.? On the other hand, still greater stress is laid upon 
the deliverance: a more fanciful and dramatic clothing is 
given to that idea, and extravagantly rhetorical terms are 
indulged in with respect to its process. We have descriptions, 
for instance, of the victorious Saviour breaking the iron bolts, 
springing the gates of brass, beating, robbing, spoiling the 
devil, casting him into Tartarus, forcing Hades with the Cross 
as His battering-ram, and so forth. With John of Damascus, 
we reach the culmination of the dogma in one great branch of 
Christendom. His éxéo%; summarises those results of contro- 
1 See the Epist., 99. 2 See the De Civitate, xx. 15. 
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versy and inquiry which were most largely accepted in the 
Oriental Church. And the findings which he presents on our 
subject, and which exhibit a predominant cultivation of the 
Soteriological problems, and only a subordinate attention paid 
to the Christological, are substantially these: a departure or 
descent to Hades, effected in the soul of Christ, and accom- 
plishing a task cognate in object with His previous work on 
earth ; involving a redeeming ministry addressed to all, and 
needed by all, required even by the pious dead by reason of 
original sin ; giving eternal life fully to these, and translating 
them to the true paradise ; not carrying, however, universal 
results in the train of the universal address, but condemning 
the unreceptive with severer judgment; the means of this 
activity in the unseen world being seldom discussed, but when 
touched on, being described as a kind of preaching ; and that 
unseen world itself embracing within its confines no purgatory. 

3. Coming next to the period extending to the Reformation, 
we find purgatorial notions steadily advancing and confound- 
ing all the former ideas of Hades, until at length we get 
spread out before us something like a complete and detailed 
topography of the under-world. The fundamental themes 
here import that Christ went with His soul to Hades and set 
free the pious of Old Testament times, and them only, be- 
cause on account of original sin they were detained there, not 
in actual pain, but in a species of grave tedium, as the phrase 
was put ; that He brought these to heaven, and at the same 
time secured that all the faithful might thereafter gain direct 
entrance into heaven, unless the existence of a measure of sin 
in them at death should make them stand in need of the purify- 
ing fire for a season. In the days of Scholasticism the place 
was defined as the Infernum or Inferna, which term, however, 
was not used then to denote utter hell, but to signify the locality 
intermediate between heaven and hell, which was the residence 
of the righteous departed ; just as in these times also “Paradise” 
was understood to be a part of heaven, and “Abraham’s bosom” 
was identified very much with the Limbus patrum, and Hades 
fell out of use as the phrase for the seat common to all the 
dead. With some, again, the locality was defined precisely as 
the Limbus patrum, while others spoke of a visit to a pre- 
Christian purgatory. As to the time, it was said in general 
that Christ’s soul was in the Inferna as long as His body was 
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in the grave. In this way, however, it is easy to see how an 
inconsistency would soon become apparent. For now that 
paradise stood for a region of Heaven and no more of Hades, 
this sojourn would come in conflict with that departure to 
paradise from the Cross which is aseribed to the Saviour in 
Scripture. This difficulty was often left unsolved. But there 
is at least one attempt to grapple with it which deserves 
very particular mention. The remarkable writing, Eluci- 
darium, which exercised a decided influence on the develop- 
ment of the Scholastic system, answered it by affirming that on 
His death the soul of Christ repaired to the heavenly paradise, 
according to the promise given to the robber on the Cross ; but 
that He also made a separate visit to the Inferna. In reply 
to the question when ? the author says: Media nocte resurrec- 
tionis; qua hora angelus Agyptum devastavit, ea hora, id 
est, media nocte infernum despoliavit : a sentence altogether 
memorable as offering, in the momentary character thus given 
to the Descent, a striking anticipation of the Lutheran posi- 
tion.' With regard to the rationale of the Redeemer’s sojourn 
in the death state, the question of its inner necessity was now 
seldom raised. For as the Infernwm was now conceived of as a 
receptacle for the righteous dead during the space of their 
detention on account of original sin, and as the Mediator had 
no part in that sin, the place or state appeared to have no 
necessary claim upon His presence. Prominence was thrown 
much rather upon the voluntary character of that transit; and 
while the Greek Church tended to set the Godhead strongly 
in the foreground, the Western Church inclined to reserve 
that position for the Humanity. All through this period, the 
notion of a preaching of the Gospel in the unseen realm drops 
usually out of view, and the purpose is defined as being to 
liberate the Old Testament saints, who were kept in an abode 
without the light of glory, but not without the light of grace. 
As the old disposition, however, to explain the Atonement 
under the figure of a debt paid to the devil passed away, this 
emancipative activity in the other world took a new turn. 
The theory came to be that Christ had no actual conflict to 
sustain in that abode ; that all which held back the saints from 


? This singular treatise was formerly ascribed to Anselm. We quote from 
the Benedictine edition of Anselm’s works, where it appears under the title, 
Elucidarium, sive dialogus summam totius Christiane Theologie Complectena. 
On many subjects it merits attention. 
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completed felicity was removed by His death, and that in the 
Inferna He had only to put the pious departed in real pos- 
session of that benefit by doing away with the reatus of 
original sin, and by perfecting their merits by His own. 
Scholastic theology, on its churchly side, rose to its climax in 
Aquinas, whose views substantially ruled orthodoxy up to the 
Reformation. Thus we may say that we reach here the deter- 
minate form into which opinion on this dogma settled in the 
second of the main divisions of Christendom; for the doc- 
trine of the Romish Catechism is essentially the same with 
the findings of Aquinas. And the heads of that Church’s 
teaching in brief are these: that the Descending Subject is 
Christ’s soul, in separation from the body, but in union with 
the Deity ; that, as the fundamental, personal factor in the 
Mediator’s being is the Godhead, the same person of Christ 
was at one and the same time in the grave, and in the unseen 
realm ; that the place of sojourn was not Gehenna, but the 
upper Hell, or the Limbus patrum, or, as it was sometimes 
put, a paradise distinguishable from the paradise of the per- 
fectly blessed, or a kind of pre-Christian purgatory ; that the 
object was the ransom of the saints,—either those who died 
before Christ’s advent, or, as sometimes appears, all the pious 
from Adam on to the end; and that this was accomplished by 
imparting the fruits of His sufferings, without any fresh con- 
flict, without the endurance of any new penal position, and without 
any resumed ministry of preaching on the Redeemer’s own part. 

4. In approaching the times of the Reformation we can 
detect certain movements within the bosom of the scholastic 
theology itself which prepared the way for the Protestant posi- 
tions on this subject, as well as on others. For all along the 
Scholastic era we can trace a current, more or less deep, of 
freer speculation. Three names claim pre-eminent notice as 
the sowers of the seed of future growths. These are, Duns 
Scotus, John Picus of Mirandula, and Nicolas of Cusa, to 
each of whom we are indebted for a distinct impulse toward 
the later developments of the doctrine. Scotus taught ex- 
plicitly that the dogma of Christ’s Descent to Hell cannot be 
proved from Holy Scripture, and is to be accepted as an 
article of faith only on the authority of the Apostles’ Creed.' 
Picus, who himself had been anticipated a century before by 

1 See Sentent I., distinct. 11. 
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Durandus of St Pourgain, held that Christ descended, not 
really and literally in respect of actual local presence, but only 
quoad effectum ; and thus he introduced the method, often 
pursued subsequently, of interpreting the terms of that 
descent as metaphorical expressions for the extension of the 
virtue of Christ’s death into the unseen world, the operation 
of the power of His sacrifice on the souls of the departed, and 
the like. Nicolas, again, promulgated the opinion, that in the 
death state Christ bore those pains of hell which we have 
merited ; and thus he presented himself as the pioneer of views 
advanced and controversies agitated in various schools of 
Calvinism. In this way by the fifteenth century the foundations 
of accepted beliefs on this subject began to be examined by 
bold and keen-seeing eyes; doubts were given vent to even 
among the orthodox; a disposition to deal with the whole 
question on the principles of figurative interpretation ap- 
peared; and here, as so often elsewhere, we see how an 
exaggerated dogmatising induced in due time its own 
destruction and the erection of rationalising speculations on 
its ruins. When Duns Scotus, the Doctor Subtilis, pro- 
nounced it impossible to find a trace of the dogma of the 
Descent in the Bible itself, and raised it apart on the pedestal 
of pure tradition, the hand of the man who had done much to 
buttress the structure was seen dealing a blow for the over- 
throw of the cunningly-finished edifice,—the ripest child of the 
finest dialectics of the schools was heard striking the knell of 
that scholastic dogmatism of which he himself was born, and 
heralding new methods and new systems. 

Thus before the Reformation the Soteriological problems 
had become preponderant over the Christological; and the 
prevailing tendency had been to think of the Descent mainly 
as the means to an end, that end being a limited one, namely, 
the ransom and elevation, either especially or exclusively, of 
the saints who had died before Christ's coming. Now Pro- 
testantism, which was late in paying studious attention to 
Eschatological inquiries in general, did not at first exhibit 
much interest in this dogma. While the Calvinistie Churches, 
however, rey ected it wholly in its old forms as inconsistent with 
the fundamental positions of the revived theology, Lutheran- 


ism retained as much of it as it deemed not necessarily incom- 
patible with the Protestant denial of such tenets as a Limnbus, 
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a requisite deliverance of departed saints, and other ecclesias- 
tical figments limiting the alone and absolute virtue of Christ’s 
death. Up to the date of the Formula Concordia all was 
experimental, scheme succeeding scheme in the effort to find 
a legitimate place for this doctrine in Protestant theology. 
Luther himself would allow everybody the fullest liberty on 
this subject, and speaks of the passage concerning the preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison as a dark place, the sense of which 
he cannot make out. On different occasions, in his writings, 
we discover him expounding at least three different theories. 
When dealing with the question critically in the exegesis of 
separate texts, he teaches now and again that Christ repaired 
as a spirit to the place where the spirits of the pious rest, and 
preached there, in the sense of imparting to them, and with 
them to some of Noah’s generation, the knowledge of the 
removal of their sin by His sacrifice ; although in other earlier 
utterances he positively reverses this, and declares that Scrip- 
ture is against the idea of Christ’s going to the souls of the 
departed and preaching among them, and that he cannot 
believe it.’ In his exposition of the 16th Psalm, in the year 
1524, on the other hand, he holds it to mean that Christ’s 
soul endured the pangs and sorrows of hell in that under 
world after His death. And once again, most decidedly in his 
famous Torgau Sermon of the year 1533, we find him enun- 
ciating what may perhaps be accepted as the view which pre- 
vailed with him, namely, that Christ descended really and 
truly to hell, in soul and body together, without the body 
ceasing on that account to rest in the grave; that this hell 
was the actual locus dumnatorum ; and that he repaired 
thither as the Conqueror of Satan, to annihilate his dominion, 
and togput men in possession of the fruits of that triumph. 
Thus, like his great forerunner Augustine, Luther found it 
difficult to reach a clear and consistent judgment on these 
questions in harmony with the foundations of evangelical 
doctrine. And in the view which he propounded in the latest 
period of his literary career, he fell back in a considerable 
measure on the theory which had attained the largest and widest 
sway in pre-Reformation times, only with these differences ; 
that the descent to Hades passed with him into a descent to 


' Thus, ¢.g., compare his Comments on Hosea vi, 2 with those on | Peter 
ii, 19. 
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in the grave. In this way, however, it is easy to see how an 
inconsistency would soon become apparent. For now that 
paradise stood for a region of Heaven and no more of Hades, 
this sojourn would come in conflict with that departure to 
paradise from the Cross which is aseribed to the Saviour in 
Scripture. This difficulty was often left unsolved. But there 
is at least one attempt to grapple with it which deserves 
very particular mention. The remarkable writing, Eluci- 
darium, which exercised a decided influence on the develop- 
ment of the Scholastic system, answered it by affirming that on 
His death the soul of Christ repaired to the heavenly paradise, 
according to the promise given to the robber on the Cross ; but 
that He also made a separate visit to the Inferna. In reply 
tothe question when ? the author says: Media nocte resurrec- 
tionis; qua hora angelus Aigyptum devastavit, ea hora, id 
est, media nocte infernum despoliavit : a sentence altogether 
memorable as offering, in the momentary character thus given 
to the Descent, a striking anticipation of the Lutheran posi- 
tion.' With regard to the rationale of the Redeemer’s sojourn 
in the death state, the question of its inner necessity was now 
seldom raised. For as the Infernum was now conceived of as a 
receptacle for the righteous dead during the space of their 
deteution on account of original sin, and as the Mediator had 
no part in that sin, the place or state appeared to have no 
necessary claim upon His presence. Prominence was thrown 
much rather upon the voluntary character of that transit; and 
while the Greek Church tended to set the Godhead strongly 
in the foreground, the Western Church inclined to reserve 
that position for the Humanity. All through this period, the 
notion of a preaching of the Gospel in the unseen realm drops 
usually out of view, and the purpose is defined as being to 
liberate the Old Testament saints, who were kept in an abode 
without the light of glory, but not without the light of grace. 
As the old disposition, however, to explain the Atonement 
under the figure of a debt paid to the devil passed away, this 
emancipative activity in the other world took a new turn. 
The theory came to be that Christ had no actual conflict to 
sustain in that abode ; that all which held back the saints from 
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completed felicity was removed by His death, and that in the 
Inferna He had only to put the pious departed in real pos- 
session of that benefit by doing away with the reatus of 
original sin, and by perfecting their merits by His own. 
Scholastic theology, on its churchly side, rose to its climax in 
Aquinas, whose views substantially ruled orthodoxy up to the 
Reformation. Thus we may say that we reach here the deter- 
minate form into which opinion on this dogma settled in the 
second of the main divisions of Christendom; for the doc- 
trine of the Romish Catechism is essentially the same with 
the findings of Aquinas. And the heads of that Church’s 
teaching in brief are these: that the Descending Subject is 
Christ’s soul, in separation from the body, but in union with 
the Deity ; that, as the fundamental, personal factor in the 
Mediator’s being is the Godhead, the same person of Christ 
was at one and the same time in the grave, and in the unseen 
realm ; that the place of sojourn was not Gehenna, but the 
upper Hell, or the Limbus patrwm, or, as it was sometimes 
put, a paradise distinguishable from the paradise of the per- 
fectly blessed, or a kind of pre-Christian purgatory ; that the 
object was the ransom of the saints,—either those who died 
before Christ’s advent, or, as sometimes appears, all the pious 
from Adam on to the end ; and that this was accomplished by 
imparting the fruits of His sufferings, without any fresh con- 
flict, without the endurance of any new penal position, and without 
any resumed ministry of preaching on the Redeemer’s own part. 

4. In approaching the times of the Reformation we can 
detect certain movements within the bosom of the scholastic 
theology itself which prepared the way for the Protestant posi- 
tions on this subject, as well as on others. For all along the 
Scholastic era we can trace a current, more or less deep, of 
freer speculation. Three names claim pre-eminent notice as 
the sowers of the seed of future growths. These are, Duns 
Scotus, John Picus of Mirandula, and Nicolas of Cusa, to 
each of whom we are indebted for a distinct impulse toward 
the later developments of the doctrine. Scotus taught ex- 
plicitly that the dogma of Christ’s Descent to Hell cannot be 
proved from Holy Scripture, and is to be accepted as an 
article of faith only on the authority of the Apostles’ Creed.' 
Picus, who himself had been anticipated a century before by 
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Durandus of St Pourgain, held that Christ descended, not 
really and literally in respect of actual local presence, but only 
quoad effectum ; and thus he introduced the method, often 
pursued subsequently, of interpreting the terms of that 
descent as metaphorical expressions for the extension of the 
virtue of Christ’s death into the unseen world, the operation 
of the power of His sacrifice on the souls of the departed, and 
the like. Nicolas, again, promulgated the opinion, that in the 
death state Christ bore those pains of hell which we have 
merited ; and thus he presented himself as the pioneer of views 
advanced and controversies agitated in various schools of 
Calvinism. In this way by the fifteenth century the foundations 
of accepted beliefs on this subject began to be examined by 
bold and keen-seeing eyes; doubts were given vent to even 
among the orthodox; a disposition to deal with the whole 
question on the principles of figurative interpretation ap- 
peared; and here, as so often elsewhere, we see how an 
exaggerated dogmatising induced in due time its own 
destruction and the erection of rationalising speculations on 
its ruins. When Duns Scotus, the Doctor Subtilis, pro- 
nounced it impossible to find a trace of the dogma of the 
Descent in the Bible itself, and raised it apart on the pedestal 
of pure tradition, the hand of the man who had done much to 
buttress the structure was seen dealing a blow for the over- 
throw of the cunningly-finished edifice,—the ripest child of the 
finest dialectics of the schools was heard striking the knell of 
that scholastic dogmatism of which he himself was born, and 
heralding new methods and new systems. 

Thus before the Reformation the Soteriological problems 
had become preponderant over the Christological; and the 
prevailing tendency had been to think of the Descent mainly 
as the means to an end, that end being a limited one, namely, 
the ransom and elevation, either especially or exclusively, of 
the saints who had died before Christ’s coming. Now Pro- 
testantism, which was late in paying studious attention to 
Eschatological inquiries in general, did not at first exhibit 
much interest in this dogma. While the Calvinistic Churches, 
however, rejected it wholly in its old forms as inconsistent with 
the fundamental positions of the revived theology, Lutheran- 
ism retained as much of it as it deemed not necessarily incom- 
patible with the Protestant denial of such tenets as a Limbus, 
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a requisite deliverance of departed saints, and other ecclesias- 
tical figments limiting the alone and absolute virtue of Christ’s 
death. Up to the date of the Formula Concordia all was 
experimental, scheme succeeding scheme in the effort to find 
a legitimate place for this doctrine in Protestant theology. 
Luther himself would allow everybody the fullest liberty on 
this subject, and speaks of the passage concerning the preach- 
ing to the spirits in prison as a dark place, the sense of which 
he cannot make out. On different occasions, in his writings, 
we discover him expounding at least three different theories. 
When dealing with the question critically in the exegesis of 
separate texts, he teaches now and again that Christ repaired 
as a spirit to the place where the spirits of the pious rest, and 
preached there, in the sense of imparting to them, and with 
them to some of Noah’s generation, the knowledge of the 
removal of their sin by His sacrifice ; although in other earlier 
utterances he positively reverses this, and declares that Scrip- 
ture is against the idea of Christ’s going to the souls of the 
departed and preaching among them, and that he cannot 
believe it.’ In his exposition of the 16th Psalm, in the year 
1524, on the other hand, he holds it to mean that Christ’s 
soul endured the pangs and sorrows of hell in that under 
world after His death. And once again, most decidedly in his 
famous Torgau Sermon of the year 1533, we find him enun- 
ciating what may perhaps be accepted as the view which pre- 
vailed with him, namely, that Christ descended really and 
truly to hell, in soul and body together, without the body 
ceasing on that account to rest in the grave; that this hell 
was the actual locus dumnatorum; and that he repaired 
thither as the Conqueror of Satan, to annihilate his dominion, 
and to put men in possession of the fruits of that triumph. 
Thus, like his great forerunner Augustine, Luther found it 
difficult to reach a clear and consistent judgment on these 
questions in harmony with the foundations of evangelical 
doctrine. And in the view which he propounded in the latest 
period of his literary career, he fell back in a considerable 
measure on the theory which had attained the largest and widest 
sway in pre-Reformation times, only with these differences : 
that the descent to Hades passed with him into a descent to 
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hell in the modern sense of that term; that the Descending 
Subject was, in accordance with Luther’s general interpretation 
ef the Person of Christ, the whole and undivided Redeemer 
with both body and soul; and that the purpose of the transit 
was restricted to the subjugation of the devil. . Unable, how- 
ever, to come to very definite and satisfying conclusions him- 
self, with true liberality he would give all the utmost latitude 
to make up their minds on these problems as best they could. 

The older symbols of the Lutheran Church, with the excep- 
tion ef the Schmalkald Articles, pronounce no declaration on this 
dogma, and these latter merely give the phrase. The Formula 
Concordice, the most authoritative exponent of High Lutheran 
doctrine, expresses itself somewhat fully, but still with consi- 
derable caution, committing itself only to such affirmations as 
these : that Christ descended ad infevos, destroyed the power 
of Hell, spoiled Satan of his might, and gave us the assurance 
that neither death nor devil shall carry captive any who be- 
lieve in Him. In the solida declaratio it is also averred that 
the Descent has an individual position distinguishable from the 
burial and from all other stages in the Mediator’s history, and 
that the Descending Subject was the whole Person of Christ. 
There is, indeed, a difference in the explanations of the For- 
mula Concordie under its 9th article; for some of the older 
commentators maintain that it involves not only a visit with 
the whole Person, God and man, to hell, but also a definition 
of that as belonging to the status exaltationis ; while others, 
like Professor Frank of Erlangen,’ hold that it decides neither 
on that, nor on the question as to the preaching, nor on the 
enduring of pains, nor on other matters of debate. Be this, 
however, as it may, it is evident that the language even of 
this symbol is singularly sober and guarded beyond what we 
might naturally have expected, and that at the utmost it does 
not overleap the limits of Luther’s utterances in the celebrated 
Torgau Sermon. In particular, it declines to pronounce on the 
whole subject of the method and manner, tells its disciples 
naively that they ought to leave the settlement of that to an- 
other world, and charges them not to indulge in disputation, 
but to deem it enough to know that Christ did descend to that 
dark realm, and conquered it for all believers. If, however, 
we look at the sentences of this important formulary in connec- 


* See his ‘‘ Theologie der Concordienformel,” iii. 429, &e. 
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tion with the expansions given them from time to time by the 
most decided champions of orthodox Lutheranism, we shall have 
an ampler and more curious account to offer. Taking the 
dogmatic writings of the great ecclesiastical doctors, Broch- 
man, Buddeus, Hollatz, Quenstedt, Gerhard, and others, we 
find that something like the following was the process and 
rationale of the formation of Lutheran opinion in those devel- 
opments which it was possible for it to take within the lines 
of the less positive teaching of the symbolical books. Two great 
aims of Lutheran theology were to detail the different stages 
in the Redeemer’s mission in their several contributions to the 
perfection of His work, and to define an intelligible position 
for the hypostatic union in connection with the theory of the 
communicatioidiomatum. Its prominent divines accordingly 
held in general (what their Reformed brethren denied) a real 
and literal passage to hell—not to a hades, but to hell in the 
strict sense ef the term; for they thought that adeparture to a 
heavenly locality, or to any kind of paradise, could not be spoken 
of properly asa Descent. Their doctrines of the interchange of 
attributes and the ubiquity of Christ’s body or human nature, 
at the same time necessitated their conceiving of that descent 
as in some sense a bodily transit. Now the difficulty was to 
harmonise this bodily visit not only with other positions bear- 
ing on Christ’s person, but with the scriptural statement of 
His presence in paradise. This they solved by positing two 
distinct appearances ef the Redeemer during the Triduum, 
one in hell and another in paradise. But this, again, affected 
their ideas of the date; for to make that visit to hell last 
all through the three days, would exhibit the Mediator as then 
possessed of two bodies, one in the grave, which was to be 
raised in glory at the end of that space, and another of an 
already glorified order, in which this sojourn in hell was to be 
accomplished. To surmount this objection, therefore, they sup- 
posed that Christ after His death went at once to paradise in 
His soul, the body resting meanwhile in the grave, preserved 
from seeing corruption by the retention of its union with the 
Logos; that thereupon followed the vivification of which the 
subsequent resurrection was but the outer manifestation ; and 
that then (specifically at the time when the earthquake took 
place, as it was put by some) the quickened Mediator went, 
with His soul and His glorified body, on a brief, momentary 
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visit to hell, which was succeeded forthwith by the reappearance 
on earth. All this they grounded on the passages in Peter, the 
Acts, &c., and on the order in which the article is set in the 
Apostles’ Creed, immediately after the statement of the burial, 
and before that of the resurrection. Thus, too, according to very 
current Lutheran opinion, the Subject was the undivided Christ 
descending according to His manhood ; or, as it was explicitly 
enunciated, the Subjectum quod was the dsavdgwzo:, the whole 
vivified Person, with the Godhead as the determining factor, 
but with the Humanity as the Subjectum quo. Further, this 
stage in the Redeemer’s career was referred to His kingly 
office mainly, and was taken to be the lowest step in His exal- 
tation. And as the whole work of satisfaction was allowed to 
be already finished on the cross, the object of the Descent could 
only be a triumph or a manifestation of victory. Christ 
preached, indeed, in that mysterious realm, but by act rather 
than word, and with a preaching which was not evangelical, 
but legal and judicial. Of course, it is plain enough that some of 
these positions could easily be impeached asfanciful,and without 
scriptural foundation. The Reformed theologiansin Germany and 
Holland were never weary of ridiculing such theories. Theystig- 
matised this notion of a presence in the abodes of death, having 
for its great purpose a manifestation of Himself, as an osten- 
tation which seemed unchristlike. Above all, they delighted 
to aim the keen shafts of their wit against the kind and length 
of the literal visit, satirising it as a flying excursion to the 
place of the lost. It is equally plain, however, that even such 
overdrawn expansions of the more modest declarations of the 
Formula Concordie fitted in well enough with the genius of 
the system, and were logically contained within the capacities 
of the Ubiquity, the Communication of Attributes, and other 
characteristic principles of High Lutheran Theology. 

5. The Reformed or Calvinistic communion, denying the need 
of any post mortem intervention on behalf of the Old Testa- 
ment saints; denying again, the existence of more than two 
localities in the other world, namely, heaven or paradise or 
Abraham’s bosom, and hell or Gehenna; denying further, the 
possibility of any change in character after death competent 
to reverse the sinner’s lot; holding also that the Popish view 
of a Limbus detracted from the sufficiency of Christ’s grace, 
and that the Popish teaching on His sufferings laid too exclu- 
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sive stress upon their physical side, agreed in much with the 
Lutheran. But as the former has ever been more shy than 
the latter of magnifying any Eschatological idea which has 
not some clear relationship with the experiences and opportu- 
nities of this life, and ever very slow to accept any conception of 
things in the future world which has not, apart from all ques- 
tions of tradition, most obvious proof in Scripture itself, it also 
differed greatly from outstanding expositors of orthodox Luther- 
anism on much that concerns the interpretation of Christ’s pre- 
sence among the departed. For while Lutheran theologians gave 
special prominence to the divine in Christ’s person, the Re- 
formed aimed at vindicating the reality of the humanity, as a 
nature capable of a real growth, and really subject to the laws 
of man’s life, and at asserting the true and full fellowship 
between Him and us as the key to salvation. Consequently 
they could not very readily admit any strange change or 
exceptional position in the Son of man, but held simply that, 
as the souls of good men after death go to Paradise, Christ’s 
soul could not be supposed to go to any other place. They 
denied that He had to descend to the place of the lost, and 
least of all would they allow a descent of a local and bodily 
nature. These were the general findings established for them- 
selves by the Calvinistic Churches on the ground of scriptural 
inquiry. When, however, their theologians were brought to ask 
further how the Biblical and Confessional statements of Christ’s 
sojourn in Hades were to be interpreted in detail, no small diver- 
sity of decision was called forth among them. Zwingli, for 
instance, varied in opinion like others of the great champions 
of evangelical doctrine in critical epochs. But his more de- 
liberate judgment seems to have been that the descendit was 
simply an equivalent to ex humanis abiit. This explanation 
gained extensive currency, sume taking the terms to denote 
the reality of the burial, and others the reality of the death- 
state and the abode under its power. When we come to 
Calvin himself, we find the scene transferred at once from the 
realms of the unseen to this visible world. Perceiving a defect 
in the crecds, in so far as they did justice, indeed, to the state- 
ment of Christ’s bodily sufferings, but failed to give any satis- 
factory note of His soul-sufferings, he drew this disputed article 
into the service of the latter, and taught that it referred to 
those pangs which constituted the sharpest element in Christ’s 
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endurance. At other times he also interpreted it as indicating 
the fact that the power of His death reached into the other world. 
Calvin’s system bore that,in order totrue substitution, the Media- 
tor had to sustain man’s lot ; and that, though He could not fall 
under that eternal death which constituted sin’s last penalty, He 
tasted, in pangs, and fears, and sorrows, and horror, something of 
the divine wrath against sin. With him, therefore, the debated 
phrases were the expression of those inner agonies which He 
felt at different times throughout His life, but most heavily in 
the garden and on the cross, which He had to bear in virtue of 
the righteous anger of God against sinners, and which were 
the pre-eminently atoning elements in His sufferings.’ Cal- 
vin’s view was very extensively adopted, and it obtained 
confessional standing, under the note of the dolores animi, in 
the Geneva and Heidelberg Catechisms. This may be looked 
upon, therefore, as the most prevalent, if not the characteristic, 
position of the Calvinistic Churches. There was no necessity, 
however, on dogmatic grounds, for its being admitted to empire 
in the Calvinistic system. The only thing on which the 
several sections of that Church were thoroughly agreed was 
the allocation of the whole matter somehow to the Redeemer’s 
humiliation. In this instance again it would be easy to shew 
that these forms of opinion, though not flowing of necessity 
from it, suited the system well. For as the Calvinistic divinity 
held a strongly marked doctrine of substitution and satisfac- 
tion, it required to find means for carrying out, as far as 
possible, in its interpretation of the several stages in the 
Redeemer’s course, the principle that the Surety bears what 
those engaged for should bear. At the same time it aimed, in 
larger measure than the old Lutheran dogmatics, at taking off 
the harder appearance of the more abstract theories of satis- 
faction by bringing out the subjective elements. In its ren- 
dering of the Descensus in these intimate connections with 
the atonement, Calvinism consequently secured something to 


' See the “Institutes” ii. 16, 10, &c. There are passages in which, at 
first sight, it might be supposed that Calvin placed the Descent between the 
death and the resurrection, and thus contradicted his general exposition of 
the same as denoting something experienced by Christ here on earth. But, 
as Giider points out (p. 253), these really mean only that what is implied 
under the Descent is something stretching on to the last extremity of death, 


or, as we may add, that the virtue of these sufferings penetrates into the 
future world. 
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help it in such aims, at once in emphasising the sowl-offering 
in Christ’s sacrifice, in exhibiting the inner elements of His 
obedience, and in presenting in the strongest light the subjec- 
tive, no less than the objective, side of His humiliation. 

6. The dissemination of Calvin’s opinions operated with great 
power on theological discussions in various countries. In Fla- 
cius Illyricus, Hunnius, and some others, they obtained accept- 
ance with eminent Lutherans; and the most active debates 
for and against them were excited, not only on the Continent, 
but also, and with special decision, in Britain. Throughout the 
seventeenth century, in particular, English Theology applied 
itself to these controversies with immense energy. New ten- 
dencies arose, of which the general object was to fall back on 
the views of the Fathers and the early Church. Thus men 
like Bishop Montacute, Sir Norton Knatchbull, and others ’ 
better known, like Burnet in his De statu mortuorum, 
revived the idea of a status medius. The issue, however, re- 
mained substantially on the side of the Genevan school. In 
Britain, also, as well as in Holland, France, and Germany, the 
sentiments published in older times by Nicolas of Cusa were 
introduced again, and turned the debate very largely on ques- 
tions dealing with the Divine wrath ; which we reserve in the 
meantime. As to the Westminster Confession itself, we need 
only notice, that the Petrine passage is cited somewhat strangely 
among the proof-texts ranged under the head of the State 
of men after death ; but that the equivalent given for the 
descendit ad inferos is the clause, and remained under the 
power of death, in connection with which, Acts ii. 23-27 is 
appealed to. The intention of that sentence is made still 
clearer by the express explanation given in the Larger Cate- 
chism, namely, that Christ's humiliation after His death con- 
sisted in His being buried, and continuing in the state of the 
dead and under the power of death till the third day ; which 
hath been otherwise expressed in these words, He descended 
into hell. Thus, in making prominent mention of the re- 
maining under, the power of death, this Confession occupies 
a position altogether different from the great symbols already 
dealt with. It agrees with Piscator and many Remonstrants 
in emphasising the reality and continuance of the condition of 
death ; it stands forth as the direct antithesis of the dominant 
Medieval and Lutheran theories, in so far as it represents death 
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in its triumph over the Redeemer, rather than the Redeemer 
in His triumph over death ; it goes beyond those, like Beza and 
Witsius, who refer the phrase simply to the burial; and it is more 
in harmony with those, like Peter Martyr in former times, who 
reckoned it to signify Christ’s real experience of what man 
experiences at death and after death in the separation of the 
soul from the body; and with those Lutheran theologians of 
the eighteenth century, like Baumgarten, who took the terms 
as figurative expressions of the true translation of Christ’s 
human nature into the state of death. Throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the disposition gained ground 
in various quarters to fall in with the sober deliverance of this 
symbol, and to take the Biblical and Confessivnal statements 
as importing that Christ, in His humiliation, passed really into 
the state of the departed, and abode under the power of death 
for a time, His soul, when separated from His body, sojourning 
in the heavenly paradise. 

With the enthronement of Rationalism in the realm of theo- 
logical inquiry there came in a vast flood of speculation on the 
subject. Into that chaos we need not penetrate. This only may 
be noticed, that Rationalising divines, handling these questions 
purely as matters of exegesis, arrived generally at the conclusion 
that most of what they found in the Lutheran and other older 
creeds was devoid of any scriptural basis. One great service, 
at least, that movement did render: it prepared the way for a 
Biblical Theology on this topic as well as others, by driving 
theologians out of a crass and slavish subjection to their creeds 
and symbols, which had wellnigh become a kind of second tra- 
dition, and by bringing them somewhat forcibly back to habits of 
independent and unbiassed scriptural investigation. After this 
outline of the history of opinion, therefore, we may face the 
Biblical discussion itself, and the criticism of some of those 
applications which have been and are at present being made of 
the dogma to other beliefs and doctrines. It is a strange page 
in the annals of debated ideas which has been opened for us 
here. This draught of the birth and growth of so singular a mul- 
tiplicity of conceptions on a solitary dogma, at best of minor 
importance, affords one of the most instructive commentaries 
on what has been aptly called “the fatal ingenuity of theolo- 
gians.” When we review the kind of pathway which, amid 
contention and confusion and subtlest intricacies of overdriven 
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speculation, a tenet justly ranking only among the ad:dgoga 
of belief has struck out for itself from age to age, we shall 
readily acknowledge those to have been the best and wisest 
teachers who, like Benedict Pictet, would allow any private 
interpretation of the subject otherwise consistent with ortho- 
doxy, or who, like S. J. Baumgarten of Halle, one of the best 
reputed theologians of the last century, would give the charge 
to preachers not to take into the pulpit controversies on ques- 
tions so provocative of strife. 
Stewart D. F. SaLmonp. 
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a A THOUSAND pounds for Arthur Seat at Cambridge,” 

once exclaimed the venerable Sedgwick. The remark be- 
tokened the varied paths of English and Scotch geology. The 
fertile vales, with their abundant fossiliferous sites, of the mid- 
land and southern districts of our island, have produced a race 
of unrivalled paleontologists. Edinburgh, containing so many 
grand physical phenomena within the bounds of a studious city, 
has been the training school of British geology. This education 
has usually been given through hot conflict. On this battlefield 
Hutton, Playfair, and Sir James Hall defied all opponents. 
Some old inhabitants can speak of the acerbity of the Wer- 
nerian controversy spreading over wider circles than the select 
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coteries of the Royal Society. The tall, spare form of Jamieson, 
with his distinct enunciation and intuitive discrimination of min- 
erals, yet remains in some memories. The Professor was noted 
as the then living representative of an extinct controversy ; he 
himself had repudiated it; and his varied learning was displayed 
as the editor of the yet remembered Edinburgh New Philoso- 
phical Journal. He was perhaps rivalled in this quality by 
his compeer, Dr Trail, who temporarily filled at least half-a- 
dozen chairs for his brother professors. “ You have not tried 
the Hebrew chair,” remarked some one to him. “ Well, I 
might do that also,” replied the last editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Students of recent standing remember the 
fierce word conflicts on local geology betwixt Hugh Miller and 
Dr Fleming. Tall, keen, and cool, Fleming had an utter ab- 
horrence of scientific imagining. Let Miller, describing a clay- 
bed, launch forth, in his grand poetic way, into a picture of 
Scotland many fathoms down, with icebergs sailing along the 
sea overhead, then up would rise the doctor, quiet triumph 
in his eye, and sarcasm in his tones: “ Were the shells of the 
clay-bed found in exactly the same position as colonies of liv- 
ing molluscs are known invariably to assume when they live 
and die in one spot ? otherwise, the specimens might have been 
washed on to their site by some huge sea debacle. Above all, 
were the shells of an edible species?” Miller’s northern blood 
would shew, while the cool Lowlander would keep his ground. 
Quiet James Wilson, the amiable Coldstream, or the gentle- 
manly Greville would look on, favourably contrasting their own 
favourite studies with this quarrelsome geology. Sharp law- 
yers and busy doctors arrived in time for the tilt; while a 
stranger, meeting either of the combatants next day in private, 
would learn what a rash judgment of their amiability he had 
made from their public appearances. “One reason why geo- 
logy is so popular,” remarked worthy old Fleming, “is, that 
people delight to wade in what they do not understand.” 
“Much is read about geology,” said Edward Forbes, also a local 
student, “ but few, very few, work at it.”. That such a popular 
taste now exists is testified by the recent appearance of the 
works at the head of this article. We are afraid that the ab- 
sence of true workers may be still demonstrated by the sparse 
disappearance from the publishers’ shelves of the more strictly 
scientific of these treatises. The general public demands a large 
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spice of the imaginative in its first lessons on the stony science ; 
and though it shall be our object to shew how very dan- 
gerous this taste is, we cannot do otherwise than recommend 
Miller’s book as the best popular introduction to Edinburgh 
geology. Professor Geikie’s Address, with its useful map, may 
be read as a supplement, shewing the most recent results of 
research. 

It may have been the fortune of some local resident to 
meet Hugh Miller in the Queen’s Park, on a wintry day, clad 
in Scotch plaid and grey suit ; his eye gleaming with poetic 
fire, and his oaken staff performing interminable gyrations in 
the air, whilst he recalled the geologic history of the grim crags 
around him. It was the glow of unique descriptive genius ; 
and some of it may yet be enjoyed by the reader who, with 
his text-book in hand, seats himself atop of Arthur Seat. All 
varied things around him, rock and ruin alike, are made to 
yield their story. The hill itself, round whose tree-covered 
slopes King David once hunted the wild boar ; the old city 
running down the slope from the Castle to Holyrood, the site 
of so many scenes of bustle and hubbub, from the triumphant 
entry of John Knox amidst a psalm-singing multitude, to the 
sudden riot of the Porteous mob in the West Port, or the 
pell-mell flight of Cope’s dragoons from the Highland host. 
Not a hill of the surrounding landscape but calls up some 
memory ; from Blackford hill, immortalised in Marmion, to 
the distant shelf-like Bass, where godly John Blackadder, with 
other worthies, envied the sea-birds their liberty. Then crying 
presto! to the busy present, our loiterer summons up the varied 
geologic past: Central Scotland furrowed by icebergs or gla- 
ciers; later covered by trees of strange tropic form, and peopled 
by gigantic fish or reptile; while its whole horizon was lighted 
by fiery volcanoes, Arthur Seat being one of them, belching up 
molten matter from the lower depths. 

The reader who, far away from Edinburgh, procures some of 
those local landscape views which are amongst the best pro- 
ducts of our tourist literature, will also find the book aglow 
with living interest. He will at least understand why Edin- 
burgh men are proud of their hill. Such varied scenery of 
serried cliff, abrupt crag, solitary loch, and blue far-reaching 
sea, every kind of Highland scenery side by side with scientific 
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agriculture and busy civilisation, no other city can boast of. - 
The lion-couchant form of Arthur Seat, and the well-marked 
columns of Samson’s ribs are unique wonders, alike to the 
scientific and to the ordinary traveller. The jealousy with 
which Edinburgh citizens have regarded attempts to smooth off 
the savage ruggedness of their great breathing space, is a warn- 
ing to all engaged in public garden architecture. Those more 
and more tied down to mechanical arrangements by the econo- 
mies of business life would rather not, in their hours of recrea- 
tion, walk along rectangular paths to survey trees growing in 
grass ovals. Keep the prettinesses of landscape gardening for 
the ennuied rich. But the men of red tape and steam-engines 
and printing presses, demand that some times the wheels should 
cease perpetual moaning, even in the mind’s eye, and that 
they should recreate themselves amidst what at least reminds 
them of beetling cliffs and the far-off sea. So, when philan- 
thropists, in palaces or parliament, have sought to smooth the 
play-ground of jaded Edinburgh toilers by planting refresh- 
ment booths far up the cliffs, or proposed a carriage-road to the 
summit of the hill, public opinion has growled an indignant No! 

From atop the hill, or around the Queen’s Drive, the main 
physiognomic features of the central valley of Scotland may 
easily be scanned. It has none of the features of the “land of 
brown heath and shaggy wood” which the autumnal tourist 
best recalls. The long lines of serried mountain peak with 
abrupt escarpment ending in narrow valleys, often crossing 
each other at diverse angles, and varied by many a wild loch, 
are not here. Consequently, you do not find the wild gran- 
deur of Loch Etive or Glencoe. Nor does the eye rest on 
the rich umbrageous fulness of the English landscape. But 
there is a pleasant sense of unity in diversity repeating itself 
from many a point of view. On either side of the great valley, 
nay, bounding it, are lines of mountain chains, following the 
north-west trend of the strata: and, in their line, isolated peaks 
may be marked, rich with recollections of Highland legend or 
Border raid. The varied setting of the noble Forth, studded 
with rocky islets or moving ships, forms an object of perpetual 
beauty. Ranges of little hills break up the monotony of the 
plain, rejoicing in summer gladness, or adding grandeur to 
the landscape’s wintry sheen. Hills of all shapes and sizes, 
indeed, bestud the plain. Edinburgh is a seven-hilled city; 
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and around it are the wooded Corstorphine peak, the abrupt 
Braids, the rounded Dalkeith hills, and the conical projections 
of North Berwick and Largo. If Arthur Seat takes the form 
of a lion couchant, do not the grander Pentland peaks typify 
a whole menagerie of wild beasts, looking down on the havoc 
made in their rising on the plains below? In a geolo- 
gical diagram, the section of the scene before us exhibits 
mostly a series of zig-zag curves shorn of their apices; along 
the course of many of the curves are faults and dislocations ; 
bosses of trappean wedges penetrate through the beds; some 
of the curves are shorn at their edges, but buttressed up by 
harder peaks of interbedded traps, which turn up into rounded 
cliffs on the surface. Along the edges of the denuded curves 
are horizontal beds of clay and sand. A little study will shew 
how these crumpled beds of coal, shale, sandstone, and the like, 
were subjected to forces taking a mathematical direction; whilst 
the horizontal layers just mentioned were formed at a later time, 
when the more solidsubterranean strata had been bent and shaved 
into their present pattern. Arthur Seat itself, with its con- 
joined rocks, is the most remarkable wedge-shaped excrescence 
in the general section. The pictures in the geological books 
represent the basalt of the summit jutting out into the lion’s 
head, then sinking down in a vertical direction, but wrapped 
round by agglomerate rock : Sir John Richardson compared it 
to a port-wine decanter, with the stopper in. Bulging out from 
the side of this decanter, in a diagonal vein, is the basalt of 
the haunch ; while the semi-circular bastions of St Leonard’s 
Crag, Salisbury Crags, and their congeners, are represented in 
the diagram as stratified traps, interbedded in the clays and 
sandstones of the lower carboniferous age. Assuming the truth 
of this section, the geologist looks on these last ridges as con- 
temporaneous traps; while the summit of the hill is an irruptive 
trap of a much later age. Again, looking eastward towards 
the valley of Dalkeith, the observer knows that the evidence 
from fossils indicates at least three great oscillations of land 
and water. Taking the vertical section of the carboniferous 
system given in geological books, a line stretched past Craig- 
millar and beyond the Liberton ridges, running parallel to the 
course of the river Esk, cuts the limestone indicating the lower 
fresh-water series; carry our line half a mile further on and we 
cut the horizon of the marine beds represented by the English 
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mountain limestone; then still further, we come on the coal 
beds with lacustrine and fluviatile fossils. Some poetry after 
all in this diagrammatic representation of the country! Taking 
away, for the nonce, the thick Mid-Lothian coal-measures, we 
have raised, in our mind’s eye, Arthur Seat a thousand feet 
above its present level; and in that fertile busy plain, we have 
placed a lake deeper than any of our Highland lochs ; and, to 
fill in the void, we have called up volcanic outbursts ; tremen- 
dous upheavals and depressions; varied oscillations of land and 
sea. So much of ascertained fact. 

But can much that is given out by popular geologists as fact 
be weighed in the same scales as human history, and stand ? 
Especially, what of the great age of the trappean rocks? The 
Ochils and Pentlands on either boundary of the landscape 
were active volcanoes when the plutonic forces first surged 
around Edinburgh ; a long geologic #on intervened, and 
then another igneous outburst, best illustrated by the basaltic 
summit of Arthur Seat. The picture is enchanting. How 
much of it isthe creation of the scientific imagination? The 
superposition of strata and the testimony of organic remains 
are the two great factors by which geologists give chronologic 
sequence to the pre-Adamic history of the globe. Much of this 
is useful for temporary classification: but why, therefore, take 
it for absolute fact? Would the writer of human history place 
as strong a reliance on a similar kind of testimony in his special 
walk? “Circumstantial evidence—all of it,” some clever 
lawyer might say. And what of the volumes which tell of 
those perils to human life and justice which decisions on such 
evidence have involved? The student of ancient documents 
carefully allows for errors from the interpolations of tran- 
scribers or from the numerous political or literary partisans, 
The critic, again, is on the watch for such overlooks. Witness 
the controversies awakened by Lord Macaulay’s History regard- 
ing Bacon, Penn, or Claverhouse. Geologists, dealing in 
periods immeasurably vaster than the ken of history, should 
exercise a similar caution. Archeology, from its similar pro- 
cesses, has been reckoned a branch of the one stony science. 
Local illustrations apposite to our object shew how its votaries 
keep the good and reject the evil. The old ruins of the 
chapel known to all readers of Waverley, testify that St 
Anthony kept watch on the then forest-covered hill sides. 
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We also admit that his brother missionary hermits kept 
orisons on the rocky islets of the Firth. But who believes 
in the host of monkish legends of an after time respecting 
them? No local chronicler would set down as history the 
numerous terrible miracles of St Colme on the Danish or 
English marauders passing his isle; how boats overturned 
in summer calm; or how tempests arose as the boats of 
abbey despoilers passed the saint’s dwelling place. Geolo- 
gists must admit that their science is observational, not exact. 
The evidence of fossils, indeed, is now admitted by the more 
advanced to have been over-prized, especially in economic 
questions. Both coal, iron, and salt, are now found other- 
wise than in the places assigned to them in stratigraphical 
tables. May not the parcelling out of long scales of past time 
on mere physical data be rather hazardous? First admit all 
that fossil evidence is supposed to prove, and then assume 
that physical forces, many of them utterly alien to our island 
at present, have done much more than the unlettered observer 
could have ever supposed. The rocks of Edinburgh do not 
now bear the shape given them on their emission from the 
nether depths. A mountain, 2000 feet high, covered all the 
surface of the city; the aqueous strata now composing it have 
been denuded away. Imagination having performed such a 
feat, our knowledge of the laws of forces may be called into 
court. We know that emissions of an active volcano shew by 
the extent of overflow the height of the mountain and the 
depth of its source. We assume that all the peaks round 
Edinburgh were pigmy volcanoes; and hence the numerous 
trappean dykes and bosses round the city were poured out in 
fiery rivulets during an enormous time. Such are the methods 
of popular geology. 

Guide-book writers have noted the resemblance, in physiog- 
nomy, of the Forth and the Bay of Naples. Like Ischia and 
Procida, Inchkeith and its sister ‘islets bear clear marks of 
volcanic origin. Were they, too, violently detached from the 
mainland, as is supposed to have happened to the Neapolitan 
islands? The bay of Musselburgh, like that of Naples, is 
bounded triangularly by volcanic peaks,—the Edinburgh hills 
standing for Vesuvius, the Queensferry ridges for Monte 
Vico and its neighbours, and the East Lothian hills for 
the district round Lake Avernus, including Monte Nuovo 
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and the Solfatara. Buta closer examination shews no struc- 
tural analogies in those districts. Compare Vesuvius to Arthur 
Seat ; why it is like a Persian poet describing a snow storm ! 
The recent volcano, at three thousand four hundred feet 
high, would swallow a mountain four times the size of its 
supposed brother. The crater of Vesuvius after the erup- 
tion of 1822, would have alone engulphed more than the 
Queen’s Park. Unlike Glasgow, no productive coal field 
lies under Edinburgh ; so we cannot expect deep excava- 
tions which would tell how far we are to look on the whole 
royal appanage to Edinburgh as but a portion—possibly a 
crater—of some one volcano. If, deceived by the local mist 
cap so often donned by the stone lion couchant guarding the 
northern city, the observer has equalled his own local hill to 
the gently sloping dome that peers up into the blue Neapolitan 
sky, what of its Sicilian neighbour? Etna, rising near the sea 
in solitary grandeur, nearly eleven thousand feet, cannot be 
compared to the local mountain ridges overtopping Arthur 
Seat. Four Pentlands or Ochils piled heap on heap would not 
rival this mountain. Its base alone covers a country nearly 
equivalent in area to Fife and the Lothians. Al] compari- 
sons as to time made from the lava streams on its slopes are 
inapplicable to the district under study. 

One grand result of the American energy which has engirdled 
with an iron band New York and San Francisco, and connected 
them with Australasia, will be to give the physical wonders of 
the Sandwich Islands a more prominent place in literature. 
Like the buffalo grounds of the Far West, or the candns of the 
Colorado, the ragged sides of Mauna Loa, more than fourteen 
thousand feet high, and the great pit crater of Kilauea, with 
its eight miles’ circumference, may now be done in a summer’s 
excursion. Let our geologists trip it to the Sandwich Islands, 
—only at some quieter plutonic time than now,—and they will 
learn much, especially of dykes and craters. A map of Hawaii, 
the main island of the group, published in the Boston Natural 
History Society’s Transactions by Brigham, shews the structure 
of the island to be as if two gigantic chariot wheels had fallen 
a-top upon it. These represent the numerous dykes which 
radiate across the length of the island. They mainly strike 
out from Mauna Loa; but they also come out in all directions, 
often miles away from the active craters. Their extent is by 
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no means fully represented in the published map, no explorer 
having yet pierced through all the dense scrub and forest 
covering the island. Indeed, in a district thirty miles long, 
containing fifty such dykes, only half were depicted. Hawaii, 
in its island area of nearly four thousand miles, is entirely vol- 
canic. Independently of the evidence from its one great active 
voleano to the other three extinct peaks ranging from five 
thousand to nearly fourteen thousand feet in height, there is 
historic testimony of the flow of lava rivers over its whole 
area, which must have added considerably to the bulk of rocky 
material in the island. In the map before us, such concentric 
dykes are marked as having overflowed in 1801, ’23, ’40, °43, 
"52, ’55, ’59, and 68. The stream of 1855 is sixty miles long, 
three miles wide in its narrowest part, and its depth varied 
from three to three hundred feet. Another such stream is fully 
seventy miles long, with a corresponding breadth. Other 
streams are much smaller. One of 1868 was ten miles long, 
a mile and a half across, and its average depth was fifteen 
feet, while in the gorges it reached fifty or a hundred feet. 
The eruptions from the top crater of Mauna Loa, and from the 
lower crater on its sides, appear utterly independent of each 
other. In those recent times of apparently cosmical plutonic 
disturbance, the islands have been visited by earthquakes, 
committing great ravages, and making the inhabitants sea-sick 
for weeks, But previously the lava flows gave no such violent 
indications: a bright light from the summit of the peak, then 
a quiet flow of the red boiling river, often at the rate of a mile 
per week, Whether these rivers were fed from underground 
cracks, or solely from the crater summit, it is manifest many 
minor ones might have appeared and consolidated year after 
year unnoticed. In view of such enormous aggregation of matter 
in seventy years, our Scotch geologist might see reason to 
amend his hypothetical notions as to the unfathomable age of 
plutonic rocks. Such overflows, though quiet, are not without 
a wild interest. We refer our readers to the vivid descriptions 
of the Rev. Mr Coan. Very peculiar must have been the feel- 
ings of the dwellers in the village of Hilo, as they watched the 
lava stream of 1855 already noticed, at first a bright star on 
the top of the mountain, slowly bear down towards them, 
Although the stream of lava continued to move in parts of 
its course for more than a year after, its front became cold and 
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fixed on the banks of the river, and a merciful Providence 
listened to the prayers of the people of Hilo! The following 
incident of the eruption of 1868, narrated by Mr Coan, de- 
serves to be detached from its place in a volume of scientific 
transactions : 

“ At length we came to the great trunk at Kahtku, from which all 
the lateral branches had been sent off. At our right on one of these 
branches were the ruins of the large stone Church of Kahuku. The 
great earthquake had shaken down the walls, and the roof was lowered 
and standing over the ruins around which the sea of molten lava had 
flowed, leaving them upon a small island unconsumed and uncovered. 
One-eighth of a mile above this, and on the same stream, we saw three 
small thatched houses where four natives had been surrounded by the 
burning sea, and confined for ten days in this fiery prison. The whole 
inclosed island contained about an acre, and before the people were 
aware of it, no avenue of escape was left. The hot clinkers came rolling 
along in a great stream within twenty-five feet of one of the houses, and 
cooled in a ridge as high as the top of the house. We climbed over this 
rough mass, and visited the people who still live in this once awful but 
now romantic enclosure. They seemed cheerful, and were right glad to 
see us. On inquiring how they felt, and how they spent their time 
during those days of fiery trial, they replied, that in expectation of 
certain death they were calm and resigned, looking up to God, and 
spending most of their time in prayer.”? 

“ Salses,” or mud volcanoes, present many points of analogy 
with trappean rocks. In a series, they cover districts in the 
Crimea equivalent in size to the largest of our coal measures. 
Hills have been formed by them in a few weeks, some hundred 
feet high, of a material very similar to our ancient ash beds 
and agglomerates. They, too, are intimately connected with 
bituminous reservoirs. And whether or not we admit, with 
certain American geologists, that many of our coal beds may 
have been formed from underground petroleum springs in a 
few days, the intimate mixture of petroleum products in many 
trap rocks, and the peculiar character of much Scotch cannel 
coal, throws doubt on estimates of the time of forming the 
Mid-Lothian or other coal fields, at such very long periods as 
thirty-six thousand or a million years. Manufacturing chemistry 
is on the threshold of strange discoveries which may throw 
light on the formation of coal. Meanwhile, it is our province 
to note that during the lapsed ages since a rock was first formed, 
subsequent changes may have altered its primal character. 


* ‘Memoirs of Boston Society of Natural History,” vol. i. part iv. p. 
584, 1869. 
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Bunsen intimates, that from a material like volcanic ash, he 
could, by chemical reactions, make all our varieties of trap. 
The microscopist tells us that the intimate structure of many 
of these rocks reveals rather an aqueous than an igneous origin. 
The paleontologists discover delicate plants very near some 
of the supposed red-hot basalts of Arthur Seat. In view of 
- such diverse researches, our province is simply to wait. What 
if, after all, such discoveries but vindicate the reputation of 
somewhat abused men? Werner’s doctrine was not, as is 
represented, that all trappean rocks were formed by water. 
There is no direct evidence, said that savant, that these rocks 
were formed by fire ; better patiently investigate their structure 
than adopt a foregone conclusion. 

A glance at the capital map illustrating Professor Geikie’s 
pamphlet, shews how stratigraphical geology has progressed 
within twenty years. But, verily, the old landmarks are re- 
moved, and we are tempted to ask, Is paleontology, as well 
as petrology, all uncertainty? The changes that have oc- 
curred in this phase of local knowledge powerfully corroborate 
our argument as to the invalidness of geologic evidence in 
matters of historic testimony. Where, apparently, will shortly 
be Hugh Miller's great formation? Apart from its won- 
drous literary merits, his “Old Red Sandstone” had at first 
an interest as purporting to chronicle an era of world-life 
—the age of fish. Discovery would appear to be stripping 
it of its cosmopolitan character, and reducing it to the rank 
of a county history. A geologist must have clear marks 
of the beginning and end of a life era. Now, what was 
once distinct in this formation, has apparently got dimmed. 
The great difference in the fossils of the English Devonian 
and those of the Scottish Old Red Sandstone rocks has 
been long well known. While the southern rocks were of a 
decided marine type, a doubt long rested over the character 
of those described by Miller; but the recent discovery of the 
Ceratodus, a ganoid fish very nearly resembling the Cromarty 
and Orkney fishes, in the mud pools of northern Queensland, 
appears to have turned the scale. From the north of Scotland 
nearly into central Russia the rocks are similar petralogically as 
well as in their fossil contents. This district Professor Ramsay 
and others suppose to have been a great fresh-water lake in 
which Coccosteus and its congeners disported. But they do 
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not make it exactly similar in age with the coral reefs repre- 
sented by the Devonshire rocks. Indeed, the last labours of 
Professor Jukes were devoted to shew that these latter beds 
imperceptibly blended into the lower carboniferous rocks in 
many sections in the south of Ireland and England. No 
distinct physical break betwixt the two formations has been 
found in Scotland. In the north of Fife the somewhat 
anomalous phenomena of fresh-water Old Red beds run into 
similar fresh-water carboniferous ones. An attempt has been 
made in southern Scotland to draw a sharp distinction betwixt 
the lower Old Red and the Carboniferous by physical sec- 
tions; but meanwhile, we simply state that such sections have 
been objected to, especially those in the Pentland hills. Agas- 
siz’s discovery, in a Brazilian river, of a thorough change of 
piscine genera and species in very limited areas without any 
change of physical conditions, appears strong evidence against 
marking out stratigraphical divisions on the distinction of mere 
fossil remains. Moreover, the labours of Mr Peach and Pro- 
fessor Dawson have brought down a majority of the so-called 
distinctive plants of the Carboniferous epoch into that of the 
Old Red Sandstone. The geologist may further notice the pro- 
gress of discovery by studying the local geologic maps succes- 
sively issued during the last thirty years. The general reader 
must know that the labours of Mr Carruthers and others have 
so altered our ideas of the grand old carboniferous flora, that 
the most well-known popular descriptions now bear no reference 
to it. So men write and die, while systems change; yet we 
cannot but note with regret the vanity of our finest descriptive 
scientific literature. 

If the old palzozoic history of the district can be so imper- 
fectly deciphered, what shall be said of those newer deposits 
which have been the special battlefield of Edinburgh geologists 
for at least twenty years? Glancing back, again, on the vertical 
sections of our elementary geologic treatises, there are no re- 
presentatives of that great mass of strata, extending from the 
upper carboniferous to the pleiocene strata in the district. 
What of local history in that great interval of time? When 
did the Forth first run down the central valley? and had it 
always its present course? Geologists prefer to study the 
history of the superficial strata, like the Hebrew Bible, back- 
wards. And the ordinary reader will wonder at the magnifi- 
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cent pictures which the stone-chipper can evoke from such 
sparse materials as a clay bed or a “kame” of sand. At 
one of its earlier meetings in Edinburgh, the unimaginative 
Fleming startled the British Association by announcing that 
his difficulties of the boulder period had been resolved in a 
dream. When visions of Scotland under ice, seamed with 
glaciers, or tormented by huge storm waves, are ever and anon 
produced in our current literature, may not the intelligent 
reader ask, Are the authors, too, under some rare spiritualistic 
influence? The paleontological or archeological evidences of 
this most recent geologic history of the district are sparse and 
indistinct. The balance of evidence is shewn by Milne Home to 
be against a rise of the district since the Roman period. Unit- 
ing Icelandic legends of species of whale plentiful on its coasts 
two hundred years ago, now almost extinct, with the finding of 
whales’ and seals’ skeletons in the clays of our estuary, and the 
evidences of the life of the rein-deer in Scotland in historic 
times, we have hints of changes of the land after man’s appear- 
ance on the scene. May not the solitary mammoth’s tooth 
found near Ratho, be also yet connected with this stage of 
things? But, as we go further back, we arrive in a land of ice- 
cloud and mist! Here, our sole guide in deciphering our 
earth story can only be the physical evidence afforded by clay, 
or sand beds, boulders, kames, and the like. That the sands 
covering the Perthshire mountains, and those lying so thick 
in the Scottish midland valley, point to simultaneous pheno- 
mena appears certain ; beyond this we reach conjecture-land ! 
Some account for the planing of the surface, and the deposit 
of our soils and brick-clays, by icebergs; others, by glaciers ; 
and others, by sudden sea-waves, as at Arequippa two years 
ago, carrying up mud and gravel. The impartial observer 
must take to the field, rightly to judge of the evidence for the 
existence of all these forces in the old time. Geikie advocates 
the cause of glaciers; Milne Home that of icebergs; while old 
Fleming’s work may be read to shew that both are wrong. 
Whatever conclusion may be adopted, the field student must 
be impressed with the dangers of this scientific circumstantial 
evidence. Milne Home takes the study of the Forth as one 
of out-door observation, independent of views derived from 
theoretical geology: and the summer tourist may find it there- 
fore his best companion. He thus summarises the history of 
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the estuary: firstly, the coal-measures fractured and dislo- 
cated; and as a consequence: 


“2. The ‘ downcasts’ of the strata, in the districts bordering the estuary 
of the Forth, on both sides of it, were all towards the estuary ; and 
these fractures having thrown down the strata altogether, at least 2000 
feet, a deep trough or valley was formed, into which the sea readily 
entered. 


“3. Along the lines of these slips, great precipices or cliffs were 
formed, several hundred feet in height, which, under the action of the 
sea or the atmosphere, crumbled down. Thus, ample materials were 
supplied for the recent or Pleistocene deposits covering the older rocks, ' 
both in the basin of the estuary and in the districts adjoining. 

“4, On the supposition, which appears probable, that almost the whole 
of Scotland was then under the sea, the materials derived from the cliffs 
of upcast strata were carried away by currents, and formed beds of clay, 
sand, and gravel on the sea bottom. 

“5. These beds were inhabited by testacea of a nature suited to the 
temperature of the sea, which an examination of the remains in our clays 
shews must, at an early period, have been of an Arctic character. 

“6. The ocean over and around Scotland was full of icebergs and 
shore-ice, which spread fragments of rocks over the sea-bottom, and often 
stranded on the sea-bottom, ploughing through beds of mud, sand, gravel, 
and blocks of stone, and mixing them together in such a way as to form 
‘the boulder clay.’ 

“7. The land thereafter gradually emerged, during which time the 
long ridges or embankments of gravel, called ‘ kames,’ were formed. 

“8. The land rose to a height above the sea greater than that now 
existing. During this period, those forests on the land grew which are 
found below low-water mark, round the coasts of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland ; and dry land existed between England and Ireland, as also 
between England and the Continent of Europe. 

“9, The land afterwards sunk again beneath the ocean, though probably 
to only about half the depth of what had existed before. At this time, 
there were one or more open sea passages across the middle of Scotland.” ' 


This was followed by the emergence of the land, which is 
marked by the lines of ancient sea margins said to be exhibited 
throughout Scotland. In this more recent field of local geology, 
as in the more ancient, new discoveries give rise to fresh 
controversy. Messrs Bennie and Croll, carefully noting the 
superficial contents of the bore holes made in coal exploring, 
have indicated a new course for the ancient Forth. From 
Kilsyth, at 160 feet above the present sea-level, the ancient 
river ran down to Grangemouth, joining its present course at 
a depth of 260 feet below the present tide-way. A glance at 


? Home’s “ Firth of Forth,” pp. 118, 119. 
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the map shews how utterly alien this is from its present course. 
Mr Home can only see, in the evidences of the peculiarly 
stratified clays and sands brought forth in proof of this, a fiord 
of the sea in the Scottish ice period. 

Our intelligent loiterer, kept so long on the summit of 
Arthur Seat, may ask, To what end all this scientific imagin- 
ing? Leaving popular geology to the onslaughts of Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson and Dr Carpenter, may not a mountain be to 
him a place to drink joyous draughts of the beautiful and the 
picturesque? Be it so; but such lazy summer work may be 
redeemed from utter dissipation by leisurely imbibing the 
wisdom of old master minds. Turn up now the pages of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s quaint Religio Medici, and let us see if 
there be no landscape illustrations. Let our field geologist 
hear how he contemns mere archeological studies : 


“That indeed which I admire is far before antiquity, that is eternity, 
and that is God Himself ; Who, though He be styled the Ancient of 
Days, cannot recive the adjunct of antiquity, Who was before the world, 
and shall be after it, yet is not older than it; for in His years there is 
no climacter ; His duration is eternity, and far more venerable than 
antiquity.” 

“A truce, then, to all attempts to measure past eternity by 
puny present ideas of time,” is Sir Thomas’ message to modern 
speculators. From the beautiful panorama now before us, 
“part of that universal and public manuscript that lies ex- 
panded unto the eyes of all,” Sir Thomas would have collected 
part of his divinity. Smoking coal-pits, long snake-like rail- 
way trains, and other manufacturing indications diversify the 
panorama. Do they jar inharmoniously with sharp escarp- 
ment, bounding sea, or wavy mountain chain? Or rather, can 
we not trace in them the slow progression of means co-operant 
toanend? The far-off rugged highland hills form the scaf- 
folding in the earth architecture of the peopled plain. The 
regular conjunction of the useful metals in the same area, 
their exposure for easy mining by faults and dislocations, have 
been well insisted on. The great river coming from the scaf- 
folding was necessary, too, for the development of the rich 
minerals and manufactures in the central Scottish valley, as 
well as for its agricultural fertility. And all this was systema- 
tically worked out in the geologic zons. Our productive coal 
fields are limited by the inhabited area of the British Isles, 
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Was there a pre-arrangement as to the circumscription of the 
area of man’s industries in the wastings of tempests, the 
slow grating of the iceberg or the glacier, the wasting of the 
atmosphere, or violent earth throes? But we carry with us all 
the wonders we seek without us! Those subterranean riches 
were stored up in the earth ages ere man appeared on it. 
Gigantic reptiles, with mammals, came on the stage with the 
mere animal instincts and powers more perfect than the genus 
homo ; but they have left no monuments of constructive skill 
and ingenuity. When the New Zealander does visit our de- 
serted island of the future, he will mark striking similarities 
in the teeth structure of our fossils and our most elaborate 
artistic designs. But the lessons of the rocks would point 
against the probability of any such commercial and national 
wreck. Generation after generation of men passed away ere 
it was known that there was material beneath to give em- 
ployment to thousands more than the bare surface could 
support. But man’s extremity was God’s opportunity. And 
the history of commercial discovery has been but a repetition 
of the lesson, that despised substances, such as the famous 
blackband ironstones, used to build dry walls, &c., bitumin- 
ous shales, thrown aside as useless, can employ busy thou- 
sands. As it has been in the past, so may it be in the 
future: as man’s powers to understand and use such riches 
still held in store are still further developed, their purpose 
and their use forming part of the one plan. Old Sir Thomas 
well hath it : 


“ Nature is not at variance with art, nor art with nature, they being 
both servants of God’s providence. Art is the perfection of nature ; 
were the world now as it was the sixth day, there were yet a chaos. 
Nature hath made one world, and art another. In brief, all things are 
artificial ; for nature is the art of God.” 


In fine, may not here the natural theologian combine the 
intuitional argument with that from design into an unassail- 
able watch tower? That within me, which looks before and 
after, hath part and similarity with the Great Intelligence Who 
was before the mountains. It cannot rest in mere external 
nature, however beautiful ; “its thoughts grow weary of the 
sun,” and look beyond and upward. “ And in this sense,” 
quoth Browne, “the world was before the creation, and at the 
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end before it had a beginning ; and thus was I dead before I 
was alive ; though my grave be England, my dying-place was 
paradise.” For indeed, all high priests of force and blind law 
notwithstanding, he who hath not learned’ that there is some- 
thing in him which was before the elements, and owes no 
homage to the sun, must yet take his first lesson in divinity. 
Man’s working day and his after rest are joined by many 
links. ANDREW TAYLOR. 
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Saint Chrysostom: His Life and Times. A Sketch of the Church and 
Empire in the Fourth Century. By W. R. W. Srepsens, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, Vicar of Mid-Lavant, Sussex. London : 
John Murray. 1872. 

John of the Golden Mouth; Preacher of Antioch, and Primate of Constan- 
tinople. By Water Maccitvray, D.D. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 1871. 


/ ie English student is rarely able to find in the theological 
literature of his country much satisfactory help in his 
endeavours to understand the theology and life of the patristic 
age. It is truethat many English theologians of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were diligent students of the Fathers, 
and have enriched their works by numerous quotations from 
those portions of their writings which seemed to bear upon 
the doctrinal and ecclesiastical controversies of the day; but 
as these theologians seldom studied the Fathers in a critical 
and historical spirit, the reader is not unfrequently left in a 
state of perplexity, especially as he finds that Roman Catholic 
writers quote from the Fathers another class of passages which 
seem to lead to directly opposite conclusions. The truth is, 
that no writers can be less satisfactorily judged by means of 
isolated quotations than the Fathers of the Church. Not only 
do they contradict one another, but they not unfrequently 
appear to contradict themselves ; and a just estimate of their 
theology can only be formed after a critical and comparative 
examination of their writings, in which due regard is paid to the 
circumstances of their times and the controversies of their age. 
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It happened unfortunately that when the critical and his- 
torical spirit awoke in England, the study of the Fathers fell 
into neglect. The divines of the eighteenth century were 
repelled by the spirit of patristic theology. They found Greek 
plays and French philosophy more congenial to their taste than 
Athanasius and Augustine; and probably they felt that the 
Fathers might rather encumber than assist them in the conflict 
which the Church had to carry on against the free-thinkers of 
the time. 

The nineteenth century, in this, as in so many departments, 
has been a century of revival. With the Oxford movement 
the interest in patristic studies revived, and since then a whole 
library of noble works has been disentombed and translated 
into the vulgar tongue. The widely-diffused writings of the 
leaders of the Oxford movement were filled with patristic 
theology, and thus many of the devout and beautiful thoughts 
of Basil, of Chrysostom, and of Augustine have become familiar 
to English readers. It cannot, however, be said that the Ox- 
ford theologians treated the Fathers in an entirely satisfactory 
manner. The almost superstitious reverence which they felt 
for Christian antiquity prevented them from playing the part 
of critical historians. Mr Newman’s “ Arians of the Fourth 
Century,” suggestive and ingenious as it is, shews clearly the 
reluctance felt by the ablest men of the Oxford party to allow 
the Fathers to be subjected to the disenchanting process of 
straightforward historical investigation. 

What England has left undone, Protestant Germany, and 
even Catholic Germany, and Catholic France have not scrupled 
to accomplish. In both French and German there are 
numerous excellent monographs from which the student can 
obtain a true insight into the lives and teaching of the Fathers 
of the Church. But as it is not creditable that England should 
be entirely dependant on Germany and France in such matters, 
we welcome with great satisfaction the recent volume of Mr 
Stephens on the Life of Saint Chrysostom. Conceived in a 
-horoughly historical spirit, and written, if not with genius, 
at least with fairness and good sense, along with a complete 
knowledge of the subject, it deserves to be regarded as a 
standard work on the Life of Chrysostom. 

Dr Macgilvray’s volume, although not so valuable to the 
scholar, is interesting and spirited. He manifests throughout 
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a sympathy with the subject of his biography, and an apprecia- 
tion of his zealous conflict against evil, which will render his 
work more attractive to many readers than the less pronounced 
narrative of Mr Stephens. 

The Life of Chrysostom divides itself into three great periods, 
each with a character of its own. The first of these has about 
it an almost idyllic sweetness and repose. It comprises the 
lengthened season of preparation during which, in the school 
of the heathen sophist, in the courts of law, and in monastic 
solitudes, the great preacher learned the lessons, and gathered 
the experiences, by which he afterwards moved the world. 
The second period embraces his public life, from his ordination 
to his exile; when, as preacher of Antioch, and afterwards as 
Primate of Constantinople, he exerted an influence such as 
only once or twice in the history of the world has fallen to 
the lot of a churchman. On the last brief scene, from his 
exile to his death, there rest, in no ordinary measure, those 
shadows of sadness and misfortune which seem so often to 
darken the evening of great lives, especially of such lives 
as have been spent in preaching righteousness and denouncing 
wrong. 

Chrysostom, as we must call him, was born in Antioch about 
the year 347. His father, Secundus, who occupied an honour- 
able position in the city, died while his son was still in infancy, 
and the whole care of the education of the boy devolved upon 
his widowed mother. Faithfully and tenderly did Anthusa dis- 
charge her duties; and Chrysostom grew up in a home where 
the lessons of religion were carefully impressed upon his heart 
by example as well as by instruction. At the age of twenty he 
entered the school of the sophist Libanius, with the view of 
preparing himself for the legal profession, which opened a 
brilliant career to an ambitious youth ; for, as in England at 
the present day, in the later empire, a successful lawyer might 
hope to rise to the highest offices in the State. In the school 
of Libanius, Chrysostom read the poets and philosophers of 
Greece, and received his training in the art of public speaking. 
His master was one of the most eminent men of his age, an 
eloquent advocate of the old religion, and the chosen friend of 
the emperor Julian. He was not long in discovering that in 
Chrysostom he had such a scholar as had never before entered 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXXI. I 
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his school, and nothing was wanting on his part to inspire his 
pupil with an enthusiasm for letters and rhetoric." 

From the school of Libanius, Chrysostom passed into the 
courts of law, where he made some speeches which gained 
him high applause. But the spirit of the young advocate was 
ill at ease in such an atmosphere. He used to say in after 
years that he never could recall without indignation the wrongs 
of which he had been the witness in these iniquitous law 
courts of Antioch. Another influence was at work which 
tended to make him dissatisfied with his life. At the school 
of Libanius there was at the same time as Chrysostom a 
student named Basil, to whom he became much attached. 
Basil had resolved to devote himself to the monastic life, the 
“ true philosophy” as he called it, and he was ardently 
desirous that his friend should enter on the same path of 
life. Chrysostom could not make up his mind to this course ; 
and although their friendly intercourse was never entirely 
broken off, Chrysostom saw with sorrow that he whose 
occupation was in the law courts, and his amusement in the 
theatre, could no longer be the chosen friend of one whose 
days were spent in meditation and prayer. After a long 
mental struggle, he resolved to abandon his present life, 
and to follow the example of his friend and embrace the “ true 
philosophy.” He received baptism at the hands of Meletius, 
the bishop of Antioch. Basil, who was an enthusiast for the 
ascetic life, proposed that they should both quit the city and 
retire together to one of those monastic retreats which were 
numerous in its neighbourhood. In his famous book On the 
Priesthood, Chrysostom has described with the hand of a 
master, how, when this plan came to the knowledge of his 
mother, the poor lady came to her son and entreated him not 
to make her a second time a widow. She described in im- 
passioned language all that she had endured for his sake at 
his father’s death, the ill-doings of her slaves, the insidious 
schemes of her kinsfolk, and the impudent threats and harsh- 
ness of tax collectors. And was her son, now in his manhood, 
again to leave her exposed to all these things! “Wait,” she 
continued, “for my death— perhaps I shall soon be gone. 


? When on his deathbed, Libanius was asked who, in his opinion, was 
capable of succeeding him: ‘‘ It would have been John,” he replied, ‘‘ had 
uot the Christians stolen him from us.” 
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When you have committed my body to the ground, and mingled 

my bones with your father’s bones, then you will be free to 

embark on any sea you please.” Chrysostom yielded to these 

appeals to his filial gratitude, and remained under his mother’s 
roof; but he and Basil, along with some other young men of 
Antioch, arranged to live in their homes according to monastic 
rule. They abandoned the occupations as well as the amuse- 
ments of the world, and dévoted themselves to prayer and 
meditation; while to aid them better in their design, they sub- 
mitted their studies and general conduct to the superintendence 
of Diodorus and Carterius, the presidents of monasteries in 
the vicinity of Antioch. It was a fortunate circumstance for 
Chrysostom that Diodorus was his first instructer in theology. 
A highly allegorical method of Scripture interpretation, which 
had its headquarters at Alexandria, was at that time in fashion 
among theologians. While we owe to it much beautiful and 
devout thinking, it must be pronounced a dangerous mode of 
dealing with a book from which we desire fixed conclusions to 
guide men’s thoughts and lives. One evil was, as Mr Stephens 
remarks, that it destroyed a clear and critical perception be- 
tween the older revelation and the new. It also, we would add 
(notwithstanding Mr Newman’s assertion that when we aban- 
don allegory we must abandon orthodoxy), prepared the way 
for unbelief, as no sound understanding could possibly rest 
satisfied with the conceits of the allegorical school. Diodorus, 
as we gather from the notices of ecclesiastical writers and 
from some fragments of his works which remain to us, opposed 
this method, and endeavoured to substitute in the place of 
allegory the literal and grammatical sense of the text. As 
the teacher of Chrysostom and Theodore, afterwards Bishop 
of Mopsuestia, he may be regarded as the founder of the 
Exegetical School of Antioch, which is recognised by modern 
theologians as the soundest and most accurate school of inter- 
pretation which the ancient Church produced. It was while 
Chrysostom was living a semi-monastic life in Antioch, and 
pursuing his scriptural studies under Diodorus, that the 
incident took place to which we owe his beautiful treatise On 
the Priesthood. Bishops happened to be wanted to fill up 
certain vacant sees in Syria, and the attention of the clergy 
and the people was turned to Basil and Chrysostom as suit- 
able persons for the office. The young men were alarmed ; 
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they shrank from the responsibilities of the episcopate, but 
they were aware that their declinature would not avail them, 
for according to the wild customs of these times, they might 
at any moment be laid hold of, dragged before the Bishop, 
and ordained against their will. Basil took counsel with 
Chrysostom. He was anxious that they should act in concert, 
and either together accept the office or together seek safety in 
flight. Chrysostom professed to be willing to receive ordina- 
tion, and urged Basil to do the same. The latter was satisfied; 
but after he was ordained, he discovered to his sorrow and 
mortification that Chrysostom had concealed himself, and 
escaped the responsibilities which he had urged him to accept. 
In the “ Priesthood,” which was written some years afterwards, 
we have the dialogue which took place between the two 
friends after the discovery. Chrysostom, in a manner which 
is rather shocking. to modern ideas, confesses that he had 
been guilty of a “pious fraud,” which he did not, however, 
regret, since it had given Basil to the service of the Church. 
The reason which led him to evade the office was not con- 
tempt for it, but an overwhelming sense of the exceeding 
sanctity and magnitude of the position. “If any brought to 
me,” he says, “a great ship full of rowers and laden with a 
precious cargo, and then stationed me at the helm and bade 
me cross to the Agean or Tyrrhene Sea, I should recoil at the 
first word, and if any one asked me, Why? I should reply, 
‘Lest I should sink the ship.’” 

It is important to notice the motive which led him to evade 
the office of the priesthood. He belonged at this time to the 
monastic party, and many of the monks were in the habit of 
looking down upon the ordinary clergy as mere men of the 
world; and it must be owned that they had considerable 
grounds for doing so. But it was no undue estimate of the 
life of a monk which influenced the decision of Chrysostom. 
He admitted that the position of a priest in the Church of 
God is infinitely higher than that of a monk. But such an 
office, he said, required a combination of qualities which he 
did not possess. For a priest must not only be learned in the 
Scriptures; he mist be a good speaker, else his hearers would 
learn to despise him. He must also be a diligent soldier of 
the cross, able to encounter successfully all the foes, “Jews, 
Greeks, Manichzans, Sabellians, and Arians,” who were ever 
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watching to effect a breach in the bulwarks of the city of God. 
He must be humble withal, and indifferent to the praise of men ; 
for vainglory is a rock more fatal than the Syrens. Many a 
priest has been shipwrecked there, and been torn to pieces by 
the fierce monsters that dwelt upon it,—wrath, despondency, 
envy, strife, slander, falsehood, hypocrisy, love of praise. The 
priest must also be an example to his flock, and if he failed 
here, he was certain to drag, not only himself, but others to ruin 
with him. Chrysostom was well aware that many entered the 
priesthood who were not fitted for its duties, and his remarks 
throw a curious light upon the ecclesiastical life of the times. 
Some were made bishops, he tells us, because they were of 
good family, others because they were rich and would not 
burden the funds of the Church, and others because they were 
so malicious that, if passed over, they would give trouble and 
perhaps abandon the Church altogether. ‘“ Whence, tell me,” 
he asks, “are so great troubles generated in the Church? I 
do not think they come from any other quarter than from the 
choice and election of prelates rashly and by chance.” What- 
ever we may think of the conduct of Chrysostom in this 
episode of his life, there is no doubt that the high standard 
which he set up for himself and others with regard to the 
offices of bishop and priest, helped to make him what he after- 
wards became—the greatest preacher and the greatest pastor 
of the fourth century. He would have echoed the words of 
Augustine, who says: “ Nothing can in this life, especially at 
this time, be easier or more agreeable than the office of bishop, 
or presbyter, or deacon, if discharged in a perfunctory and 
adulatory manner; nothing in this life, and especially at this 
time, can be more laborious and perilous than such an office, 
if discharged as our heavenly Commander bids us.” 

Soon after the ordination of Basil, Chrysostom fulfilled his 
wish of retiring to one of the monastic communities on the 
southern side of Antioch. To modern ideas such a step seems 
a dastardly desertion of the duties of life. We shall not 
attempt to become its apologist ; but it is unjust to confound 
the monks of these days of Chrysostom with their degenerate 
successors. Monks indeed were the most earnest men of that 
time. Their lives and words did not.a little to keep alive 
religion in a Church which had become deeply secularised, 
But why did they abandon the world instead of remaining in 
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it, endeavouring to leaven it? In the first place, because they 
did not believe it possible to maintain their own spiritual life 
if they remained in the evil world; and in the second place, 
because they thought that they would influence the world 
more powerfully by abandoning it than by remaining in it. 
Their position was in this respect not unlike that of the early 
evangelicals of England ; for, let it be remembered, they were 
always perfectly willing to visit the haunts of men when duty 
called them thither. They frequently went into Antioch to 
comfort mourners, to intercede for the oppressed, or to per- 
form kind and Christian duties; but they refused to live amid 
a society which they believed would choke the good seed in 
their souls. It may have been an ignorant and narrow-minded 
course, but its motive ought to make us speak of it with 
respect. Nor let us suppose that the monks were idle. They 
did not live in a great monastic building like modern monks, 
but in simple huts which they built for themselves, and 
their time was divided between husbandry, prayer, and study. 
During the years which Chrysostom spent among them, there 
existed great irritation in the public mind against monas- 
ticism. Among the treatises which Chrysostom composed 
when in solitude, was one which he addressed to the assailants 
of monastic life. He endeavoured to shew in this treatise 
that it was necessary to preserve communities of monks as 
strongholds of religious life in a corrupted society. They were 
homes of piety and nurseries of religion. Boys were educated 
among them, and thus preserved from the temptations which 
surrounded them in the great cities. It was needful, he men- 
tioned, that there ‘should be such training schools, for “ how,” 
he exclaims, “can children escape moral ruin when all the 
labours of their fathers are bestowed upon superfluous things, 
—fine houses, dress, horses, beautiful statues, gilded ceilings ; 
while they take no pains about the soul, which is far more 
precious than any ornament of gold ?” 

It is a remarkable proof of the sound moral feeling which 
never deserted Chrysostom, that even when pleading the cause 
of monasticism, he is careful to vindicate the dignity of ordinary 
Christian life. He will not admit that sin is more pardonable 
in a man of the world than in a monk, for Christ had pro- 
pounded one standard of morality for al]. Often in his ser- 
mons Chrysostom came back upon this thought, and denounced 
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the folly of those who said that God expectedless holiness 
from a layman than from a priest or a monk. 

After spending four years among the monks, Chrysostom 
retired to a solitary cave in order to advance still higher in the 
ascetic life; but as his health gave way under this additional 
strain, he returned to Antioch in the year 381. He was then 
ordained a deacon by his old friend, Bishop Meletius, by 
whom he had been baptised. The years which Chrysostom 
spent amid the onerous duties of the diaconate completed his 
preparatory training for his great public work. They made 
him familiar with the habits of the people in their homes, 
and supplied him with that intimate knowledge of their ways 
which gave such point to his rebukes as a preacher. 

After discharging for about five years the duties of a deacon, 
Chrysostom was ordained by Bishop Flavian to the priest- 
hood. He was nearly forty years of age at the time of his 
ordination, and in the prime of his powers; and he at once 
took his place as the preacher of Antioch. Some of his 
earliest public efforts were directed against the external 
enemies of the Church. We possess two treatises from his 
pen against Judaism and Paganism which are assigned to 
this period. His homilies on the same subject were probably 
delivered also during the early years of his ministry. The 
Jews were a numerous and powerful body in Antioch, and 
they appear to have exercised an injurious influence upon the 
Christians who attended their services, “ much in that spirit 
of curiosity with which Protestants sometimes go to the 
Roman Catholic churches to be entertained by music, incense, 
and a grand ritual.” The Jews also worked upon the super- 
stition of the people by selling them amulets as charms, and 
practising quackery in medicine. Against these practices 
Chrysostom lifted up his voice. He appealed to his hearers 
not to desert the Christian for the Jewish camp, not to court 
the society of those who slew the Son of God. ‘“ What treason! 
What inconsistency !” he exclaims, “that they who worship 
the crucified One should associate with the race that crucified 
Him.” In reasoning with the Jews themselves, and endea- 
vouring to persuade them, he appealed to prophetic Scriptures. 
In dealing with the Pagans he adopted another method. He 
was aware that it would be vain to point a Pagan to the pre- 
dictions of the Jewish books, which he did not reverence, or 
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to the resurréction of Christ, which he did not believe. Some 
common ground had to be sought, and this he found in the 
existence and influence of the Christian Church. The fact 
that Christ had planted the Christian religion was an evi- 
dence of His divine power. By instruments of the feeblest 
and most despised character He had overcome ancient habits, 
venerable prejudices, and moral animosities; for, at His call, 
men had abandoned customs not only venerated but pleasant, 
and had adopted a religion far more severe and laborious, “a 
religion which substituted fasting for enjoyment, poverty for 
money-getting, temperance for lasciviousness, meekness for 
wrath, benevolence for ill-will.” 

During the first years of his ministry at Antioch, Chrysos- 
tom also delivered a series of homilies against the Arian 
heretics. There is nothing deserving of special notice in his 
treatment of Arianism. Like all the Fathers, he insists upon 
the necessity of faith in order to the reception of the central 
mystery of theChurch. All our present knowledge, he argues, 
is imperfect; there is much about our bodies, much in the 
course of nature, which we cannot understand ; the wisest and 
the holiest men have confessed themselves incompetent to 
fathom the purposes and providential dispensations of God. 
Shall we expect to find no mystery when we come to the 
question of the divine essence ? 

But it was not as an apologist or as a polemic that Chry- 
sostom was to win his highest title to honour as a servant 
of the Church. One half of the population of Antioch were 
at this time Christians; but how unworthy many of these 
were of the name Chrysostom well knew. Not that faith had 
no influence upon these Christians ; they believed the Gospel, 
and were often moved by the appeals of the eloquent preacher; 
but in their daily conduct too many lived lives no better than 
the heathen around them. The work to which Chrysostom 
addressed himself was to elevate the tone of Christian morality, 
to teach those Christians to live according te the command- 
ments of the Saviour. The follies and vices of his hearers he 
exposed and denounced with pitiless severity. The people 
were much given to public amusements, madly fond of the 
the theatre and the chariot race, and would often desert the 
church for the hippodrome, and there, as Chrysostom says, 
seated side by side with Jew and Pagan, the Christian wor- 
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shipper was to be seen applauding with frenzied eagerness 
the efforts of the various charioteers. The avarice and luxury 
of the rich called forth his sternest condemnation. “The 
tyranny of money,” the way in which money was lavished on 
the most absurd and senseless adornments of their persons and 
dwellings, and the manner in which the poor were oppressed, 
drew from him rebukes which must have cut to the heart 
many of his hearers. There is a way of touching upon fashion- 
able vices from the pulpit which does not displease those who 
listen to them, a sort of genial sarcasm which rather gratifies 
the votaries of pleasure, when they observe how attentively 
their ways are studied by the preacher. But Chrysostom’s 
solemn, impassioned appeal to men’s consciences, the scorn 
and anger with which he treated wrong-doing, his threats of 
punishment in another world, can have been anything but 
agreeable to those who felt that they deserved them. Crowds 
attended the ministry of the stern preacher. He usually 
preached in the “Great Church,” sometimes standing upon 
the steps of the altar, at other times sitting upon the ambo or 
reading desk, while the people stood below. His words were 
often greeted with rapturous applause, although he always 
endeavoured to check it, for he considered such manifestations 
good neither for the preacher nor for the hearers. 

Less than two years after his ordination an event occurred 
which helped to increase the influence which he had already 
obtained. A sedition broke out in Antioch against the impe- 
rial authority on the occasion of the imposition of an unpopular 
tax. The infuriated mob burst into the hall of the governor, 
and when they found that he had escaped, they dashed to 
pieces the statues of the imperial family which were ranged 
above the judicial chair. But the outrage was no sooner com- 
mitted than the perpetrators and the whole city were seized 
with panic, and began to think of the vengeance which the 
stern emperor was likely to exact. The governor despatched 
messengers to Constantinople to inform the emperor of what 
had occurred, and to ask for instructions. The people in their 
terror implored Flavian, the bishop, also to repair to court, 
and to intercede for his flock. The brave old man undertook 
the dangerous mission, and though it was winter, set out on 
a perilous journey of eight hundred miles. Chrysostom 
remained behind to guide and comfort the flock. Almost 
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every day, for twenty-two days, he preached; and the dis- 
courses he delivered during that time of terror are among the 
finest of his productions. As the messengers of the governor 
had started before Flavian, there arrived in the middle of 
Lent two commissioners invested with powers to inquire into 
the outrage and to punish offenders. Their coming increased 
the terror of the citizens; but Hellebicus and Cesarius, the 
two commissioners, were humane, Christian men, and when 
hermits came down from the mountains and interceded for 
the guilty city, they consented to suspend operations until 
one of them should return to Antioch, carrying with him an 
intercessory letter signed by the hermits. This letter of the 
hermits, however, proved superfluous, for just before Easter, 
Bishop Flavian returned with an imperial pardon, and the 
Easter season at Antioch was celebrated with joy which passes 
description. On Easter Sunday Chrysostom narrated to the 
assembled multitude in the “Great Church” how the Christian 
emperor had yielded to the solemn appeal of the bishop: “If 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father, 
which is in heaven, forgive you your trespasses.” The whole 
narrative of the sedition and its consequences, which is admir- 
ably given in Mr Stephen’s pages, brings out in a striking 
light the power of the Christian faith in the empire. Some- 
times when we read in the homilies of Chrysostom and else- 
where of the dissoluteness and avarice of the laity, and the 
worldliness of the clergy, one is tempted to ask, What after 
all had Christianity done for the men of the fourth century ? 
Such an incident as this brings out clearly that, notwithstand- 
ing the evils which remained, the religion of Christ had gained 
a strong hold upon the consciences of rich and poor. When 
their terror came, it was to the Church that the people 
crowded ; it was when men appeared before the Commis- 
sioners whom they regarded as, in a special sense, the servants 
of God, that they consented to pause in their course; and it 
was when Theodosius was reminded by Flavian that a day 
was coming when he too should have to render an account of 
his actions, that he turned from his purpose of vengeance. 
After ten years of faithful labours in Antioch, Chrysostom 
was made Archbishop of Constantinople. It was a post coveted 
by many, but not by the preacher of Antioch. The Archbishop 
had to rule as well as to preach, and the responsibility now 
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devolved upon him of carrying out reforms which he could 
formerly only advise. But he was not the man to shrink from 
any duty. His predecessor, Nectarius, had been an easy, good 
humoured man, who complied with the customs of the world 
around him. Chrysostom at once introduced reforms in the 
episcopal palace. The silken gold-embroidered robes, the 
costly furnishings and stores of plate were sold, and the pro- 
ceeds given to the poor; and the Archbishop ate in solitude 
the spare and simple diet of a monk. He vigorously endea- 
voured to reform the vices of the clergy, reproving them for 
their flatteries and their propensity to seek entertainment at 
the tables of the wealthy. Many he suspended from their 
cures, and repelled others from the eucharist. The result 
was that, like Jerome in Rome, he became most unpopular with 
the clergy, and although they were obliged to submit to his 
rule, their hostility towards him was, as we shall see, one of 
the causes which led to his downfall. Another difficulty in 
the way of Chrysostom was the condition of the imperial 
court, the head of which was no longer Theodosius, who would 
have reverenced the moral greatness of a second Ambrose, but 
his weak son Arcadius, who was guided by his beautiful but 
dissolute empress, Eudoxia. At first the empress lavished 
favours upon the eloquent preacher, and he, delighted with her 
apparent piety, praised her as “more brilliant than the moon 
itself; for what was the moon compared to a soul adorned by 
such faith?” But there could be no lasting friendship between 
characters so opposite as the ascetic preacher and the Frank- 
ish empress. She discovered to her mortification that the 
favours which she conferred upon the Church did not convert 
Chrysostom into a courtier. He boldly denounced amuse- 
ments which she patronised and delighted in, and sometimes she 
imagined that he aimed his reproofs at herself. Consequently, 
the relations between Chrysostom and the court became 
scarcely less hostile than his relations with the clergy. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties of his position, he was able to 
maintain his place in Constantinople for about seven years. 
The poor loved him, for he was their friend ; and those in ad- 
versity knew they could find in him a bold and powerful pro- 
tector. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
Chrysostom was a monastic preacher of poverty. He speaks 
of wealth in his homilies, as one of those things which may 
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either be a blessing or a curse to its possessors ; a blessing if 
used well, a curse if lavished upon display and sinful pleasures. 
What he denounced, as he often said, was the misuse of wealth 
and the robbery of the poor. 

While to most men Chrysostom appeared an austere, stern 
prophet, the little circle of pious friends who were admitted 
to closer intimacy, knew that there was a softer side to his 
character. “With such intimate companions and friends,” 
writes Mr Stephens, “the austerities and reserve of manner 
which he assumed towards those outside this circle vanished. 
All the natural amiability and playful humour of his disposition 
shone out when he was in their company; he called some of 
them by nicknames of his own invention, especially those who 
practised such ascetic exercise as he specially approved of.” 

The downfall of Chrysostom was at length accomplished by 
a combination between his imperial and ecclesiastical enemies. 
Among the latter was Theophilus, the primate of Alexandria, 
a bad, unscrupulous man, who had long borne a grudge to 
the faithful primate of Constantinople. Theophilus had been 
summoned to Constantinople by the command of the emperor, 
to answer for his cruelty towards some Nitrian monks, who 
had fled to Constantinople and obtained the ear of the empress. 
These monks had received kindnesses from Chrysostom, al- 
though he refused to support their case when they appealed 
to the civil power against their bishop. Theophilus arrived 
in Constantinople in the year 403, with a large retinue of 
bishops whom he had collected from Egypt, Syria, Cilicia, and 
Asia Minor. He declined the proffered hospitality of Chry- 
sostom, and took up his abode in a house of the emperor's 
called the palace of Placidia. Finding that the court and the 
clergy were in a state of irritation against the archbishop, he 
determined to effect his ruin. He converted his house into a 
resort “of all the disaffected clergy and affronted ladies and 
gentlemen in the city.” After working for some time by bri- 
bery and intrigue, he boldly convened a Synod of Bishops in 
a suburb of Chalcedon called “the Oak.” Before this Synod 
Chrysostom was summoned to appear, and defend himself 
against certain wretched charges drawn up by two deacons 
whom he had expelled from their office for homicide and adul- 
tery. When the emissaries of the Synod of the Oak arrived 
to summon the archbishop to appear before them, he was sit- 
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ting as president over a larger number of bishops than sat in 
the Synod of the Oak. He declined to submit himself to the 
judgment of a Synod which had no jurisdiction, and which was 
composed solely of his enemies. The Synod of the Oak then 
proceeded to pronounce against him the sentence of deposition. 
Absurd and irregular as the proceeding was, it furnished a 
pretext to the court, and that was all they wanted. 

An imperial rescript appeared, ratifying the sentence of 
deposition, and announcing that the Archbishop would be 
banished. Chrysostom yielded to the storm, and retired to 
Prenetum opposite Nicomedia. He was speedily recalled by 
the empress, whose superstitious fears had been aroused by an 
earthquake, which was declared by the friends of Chrysostom 
to be asign of the wrath of heaven. He was not long in Con- 
stantinople till again he gave offence to the empress, and 
sentence of banishment was again pronounced. On the 20th 
of June 404, he was informed that Acacius and three other 
bishops having charged themselves with the responsibility of 
his deposition, he must commend himself to God, and quit the 
church and the palace without delay. He passed from his 
palace to his church, saying to the bishops who accompanied 
him, “ Come, let us pray, and say farewell to the angel of the 
church. At my own fate I can rejoice, I only grieve for the 
sorrow of the people !” 

The public life of Chrysostom was now ended. He was con- 
ducted under a military escort, by a long and toilsome journey 
to a remote village called Cucusus, high up in the eastern 
range of the Taurus. Here he remained from the summer of 
the year 404 until the summer of the year 407 ; and at no 
period of his life was the nobility of his character more apparent 
than during those years of silence and exile. The climate of 
Cucusus was unhealthy, and his delicate constitution suffered 
cruelly from the heat of summer as well as from the extreme 
cold in winter. The village was in constant danger from the 
ravages of Isaurian robbers, and he had frequently to take 
refuge in the neighbouring fortress of Arabissus to escape from 
their violence. These outward hardships were but a small part 
of the sufferings which he had to endure. The letters which 
he constantly received from Constantinople and the occasional 
visits of friends kept him informed of what was being 
transacted in his diocese. Another bishop had been appointed 
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by the authority of the emperor, an old man of eighty years 
of age, “ muter than a fish, and more incapable than a frog,” 
who proved a mere tool in the hands of Chrysostom’s enemies. 
The reins of ecclesiastical discipline were relaxed, and Chry- 
sostom heard that immoral bishops and priests whom he had 
deposed were replaced, and that ordinations were celebrated 
amid gluttony and drunkenness, instead of with fasting and 
prayer. Multitudes in Constantinople refused to acknowledge 
the new archbishop, and preferred to worship God in seques- 
tered places to joining in the public services of the Church. 
Chrysostom approved their course, but his affectionate heart 
was wrung by tales of the persecutions and sufferings which 
they had to endure at the hands of the dominant party. If 
ever a servant of God could have an excuse for despondency 
and murmuring, it was Chrysostom in Cucusus, when he saw 
the labour of the best years of his life undone by the hand of 
wickedness. But his calm faith in God never for a moment 
deserted him. It has been said, without sufficient reason, we 
think, that Chrysostom in his writings betrays a want of clear 
apprehension of evangelical doctrine. But at all events, the 
letters which he wrote in his place of exile are an evidence 
that he entered by experience into the meaning of evangelical 
life, which many who in our time talk glibly of evangelical 
doctrine seem so little to understand. In one of his letters to 
his friend Olympias, he thus expresses himself regarding the 
apparent failure of the work of his life : 


“* Why are you troubled because one man has been expelled, and another 
introduced into his place? Christ was crucified, and the life of Barabbas, 
the robber, was asked. How many must have been shocked and repelled 
by this ignominious termination to a life of miracles! But in every stage 
of His life there was much to surprise and offend and try the faith. 
His birth was the cause of death to many innocent children in Bethle- 
hem ; poverty, danger, exile, marked His infancy. He was misunder- 
stood and suspected throughout His ministry: ‘Thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devil ;’ ‘He deceiveth the people ;’ ‘He casteth out devils 
through the chief of the devils ;’ ‘He was a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.’ His discernment of purity 
and goodness was questioned because He permitted the sinful woman to 
approach Him ; ‘neither did His brethren believe on Him.’ You speak 
of many having been frightened out of the straight path by the present 
calamities. How many of Christ’s disciples stumbled at the time of His 
crucifixion ! One betrayed Him, another denied Him, the others fled, and 
He was led to trial bound and alone. How many, think you, were 
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offended when they beheld Him, Who a little while ago was raising the 
dead, cleansing the lepers, expelling devils, multiplying loaves ; now 
bound, forlorn, surrounded by coarse soldiers, followed by a crowd of 
tumultuous priests? How many, when He was being scourged, and they 
saw Him torn by the lash, and standing with bleeding body before the 
governor's tribunal? How many, again, when He was mocked, now 
with a crown of thorns, now with a purple robe, now with a reed in His 
hand? How many, when He was smitten on the cheek, and they cried, 
‘Prophesy, who is he that smote Thee?’ and dragged Him hither and 
thither, consuming a whole day in jesting and reviling in the midst of a 
throng of Jewish spectators? How many, when they fastened Him tothe 
cross and crucified Him? And after our Lord’s ascension, what was the 
lot of the early Church? Calamity, persecution, discomfiture, weakness, 
the offence of many and the defection of many. Yet the truth of Jesus 
Christ’s Gospel was not obscured ; it shone more and more brightly. 
God has wrought out the triumph of His Church.” 


In a letter to the same friend he expresses his opinion, with 
great plainness, of the fate which was awaiting those who were 
persecuting the godly in Constantinople : 


“Lazarus saw Dives tormented in flames. This you will experience. 
For if he, who neglected but one man, suffered such punishment,—if it 
was expedient for the man who should offend one little one to be hanged 
or cast into the sea,—what penalty will be exacted of men who have 
offended so large a part of the world, upset so many churches, and sur- 
passed the ferocity of barbarians and robbers? You will see them fast 
bound, tormented in flames, gnashing their teeth, overwhelmed with 
useless sorrow and vain remorse ; and they, in their turn, will behold you 
wearing a crown in the blessed mansions; exulting with the angels, 
reigning with Christ ; and they will cry aloud and groan, repenting of 
the contumely which they fastened upon thee ; supplicating, but in vain, 
thy pity and compassion.” 

Such language, Mr Stephen remarks, must appear to us 
“ extraordinarily shocking,” and he finds its explanation and its 
apology in a rigorous system and barbarous execution of criminal 
law, which so hardened public feeling that the individual, how- 
ever amiable and gentle by nature, inevitably became infected 
by the prevailing mode of thought. It is scarcely just, how- 
ever, to Chrysostom, to omit the obvious reflection that the 
imagery which he employs is borrowed from the pages of 
Scripture. 

While in Cucusus, Chrysostom did not forget the villagers 
among whom his lot was cast. The bishop had received the 
exiled archbishop with great respect, and desired him to 
occupy his place, and preach to the people. From motives of 
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prudence, Chrysostom declined, but he obtained money from 
his friends in Constantinople to relieve the wants of the poor, 
and to ransom captives who had fallen into the hands of the 
Isaurian robbers. Much of his time was occupied with the 
affairs of a mission among the heathen of Phoenicia which he 
had formerly established, and in the success of which he was 
deeply interested. He wrote continually to the superintendent 
of the mission, urging him to prosecute his labours with 
redoubled zeal in the present afflicted state of the bishop and 
his see, and he procured for him new assistants as well as the 
necessary funds from Constantinople. 

There is something beautiful in the spectacle of one who 
had played so distinguished a part upon a great public stage 
accepting obscurity and exile with an unruffled spirit, and 
occupying himself in caring for the villagers around him, and 
for a distant mission among the heathen. Gibbon has com- 
pared the letters of Chrysostom from Cucusus with those of 
Cicero when in exile, and the contrast is certainly striking 
between the querulous wretchedness of the Roman senator 
and the dignified calmness of the Christian bishop. It must 
be remembered, in explanation, that when Cicero lost his 
splendid position in the senate and in the courts of law, he 
was deprived of all that appeared to him worth living for; 
whereas Chrysostom could say to his flock, when he knew that 
the sentence of banishment had been pronounced : 


“Let the sea rage, it cannot dissolve the rock ; let the billows rise, 
they cannot sink the vessel of Jesus Christ. Tell me, what is it we fear ? 
Death? ‘To me to live is Christ, and to die gain!’ Or exile? ‘The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ Or confiscation of goods ? 
‘ We brought nothing into the world, and it is certain that we can carry 
nothing out.’” 


The malice of his enemies followed: Chrysostom to the 
distant Cucusus. Remonstrances against his unlawful depo- 
sition were addressed to the emperor by Innocent, bishop of 
Rome, and by other bishops of Christendom ; and Honorius, 
the emperor of the West, exerted his influence with his 
brother to procure his recall. These demonstrations in his 
favour, combined with the determined adherence of the John- 
ites, as they were called, to the cause of their banished pastor, 
were the occasion of his death. In the middle of June 407, 
an order was issued by the emperor for his removal to Pityus, 
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a desolate country on the eastern shore of the Euxine. Two 
pretorian soldiers were charged with conveying him thither, 
and were encouraged to hope for promotion should their 
prisoner die by the way. They travelled together for three 
months, the prisoner suffering greatly from the cruelty of 
his guards. When they reached Comana in Pontus, his 
strength failed him; he was conveyed to the precincts of a 
‘church which had been erected in honour of a martyr, and 
after receiving the eucharist, expired with the words upon 
his lips, “Glory be to God for all things.” Another name 
was added that day to the noble army of martyrs! Mr 
Stephen truly remarks that the great medieval poet of Chris- 
tendom could not have found for him a more fitting place in 
his Paradise than between two men who, like him, spoke 
courageously of God’s “testimonies before kings, and were not 
ashamed,”—Nathan the Seer, and Anselm of England : 
“ Natan profita, e’l metropolitana 
Crisostomo, ed Anselmo.” 

As a theologian, Chrysostom is distinguished by charac- 
teristics which we should scarcely expect to find in a rhetori- 
cian. His writings are not less remarkable for sobriety of 
thought and practical good sense than for oratorical power. 
We have already said that, as an expositor of Scripture, he 
belonged to the most rational and sober school of exegesis 
in the ancient Church. His homilies were largely occupied 
with the exposition of Scripture, and he was thus preserved 
from many exaggerations and inaccuracies into which he might 
have been led by his rhetorical tendencies. His reverence 
for the Scriptures was profound. They formed the nourish- 
ment of his own inner life, and he was constantly inculcating 
upon his hearers the duty of reading them in their homes 
with their families. He would not admit that their language 
was ever exaggerated, as some in his day maintained. The 
words of Scripture were always to be taken literally, without 
explaining away either its stern threats or its glorious pro- 
mises. He was careful in expounding Scripture to compare 
the different portions with each other. “The dislocated mem- 
bers,” he says in his rhetorical manner, “cry out and implore 
to be united with one another.” He maintained the autho- 
rity of the Old Testament, but was careful to discriminate 
VOL. XX1.—NO. LXXXI. K 
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between the old and the new dispensation. Of a Church 
tradition or rule of faith to guide the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture we hear nothing from Chrysostom. 

In his doctrine of God and of Redemption, Chrysostom 
was in accord with the catholic theology of his time, and (if 
we except his idea that we were redeemed from the devil by 
a sort of pious fraud) with the orthodox theology of the pre- 
sent day. In his teaching regarding grace and sin he is not 
altogether in harmony with the system of the Latin Church. 
Man was created both good and immortal, with dominion over 
the creatures. These endowments he lost through the Fall, 
for the lower creatures no longer feared the unfaithful servant 
who had lost the favour of his Lord. After the Fall, lordship 
became necessary of man over man, and the forcible exercise 
of authority. While Chrysostom acknowledges that mankind 
derive from their first parents a heritage of evil, and a here- 
ditary tendency to sin, he refuses to admit hereditary sin in 
the Augustinian sense. He maintains that it is in the power 
of every man to begin the work of his own salvation if he will, 
not by any means without the aid of the Holy Spirit, who is 
the real efficient cause of sanctification, but as the Spirit is 
ever ready to assist every human soul, each man must deter- 
mine for himself whether he will accept the proffered aid. 
Many among the hearers of Chrysostom were in the habit of 
excusing their sin by saying that they were slaves of the devil, 
and could not escape from the bondage of evil. It was the 
existence of this spirit which led him to emphasize, as he did, 
the human side in the work of salvation. But Augustine is 
certainly in the right when he maintains that Chrysostom was 
no Pelagian. A proud sense of human sufficiency was the 
foundation of the Pelagian error ; but this was entirely foreign 
to Chrysostom, whose only object in speaking as he did of 
human freedom was to deprive his hearers of excuses for 
indolence and moral languor and to stir them up to “strive 
to enter in at the strait gate.” 

Regarding repentance and almsgiving, Chrysostom occa- 
sionally makes use of language which reminds us unpleasantly 
of the teaching of Rome, but it is seldom that his meaning is 
far wrong. “There are several ways,” he says, “in which we 
may repent: by confessing sin, by forgiving the sins of our 
neighbours, by praying, or by shewing compassion towards the 
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poor.” “Were not these calamities,” he writes to Olympias 
regarding his sufferings on his way to Cucusus, “ sufficient to 
blot out many sins, and suggest to me a hope of future glory ?” 
The teaching of Chrysostom regarding the Sacraments, being 
somewhat indefinite, may be pressed into the service of either 
party, although his intensely ethical spirit prevented him from 
ever completely lapsing into the magical conception of sacra- 
mental grace. Baptism, which was commonly in his day adult 
baptism, he represents not merely as a solemn initiation into the 
Christian Covenant, and an instrument of the remission of sin, 
but also as a means of moral renovation. He compares baptism 
to an order from the emperor, and says that we may regard the 
conscience as the parchment, the tongue of the priest as the 
pen, and the hand, on which everything depends, as the grace 
of the Holy Spirit. He seldom fails, when speaking of bap- 
tism, to add that, in order to its efficacy, it must be preceded 
by repentance and followed by moral effort. The eucharist 
he describes as an offering, and says that the communion 
table bears “a lamb slain and crucified ;” but again he says : 


“What then ? do we not offer every day? We do offer certainly, but 
by making a memorial of His death ; and this memorial is one, not many. 
How one, not many? Because the sacrifice was offered once for all, as 
that great sacrifice was in the Holy of Holies. This is the figure of that 
great sacrifice, as that was of this ; for we do not offer one victim to-day 
and another to-morrow, but always the same ; therefore the sacrifice is one. 
. . . We offer that now which was offered then ; which is indeed incon- 
sumable. This takes place now for a memorial of what took place then: 
* Do this,’ said He, ‘for my memorial.’ We do not then offer a different 
sacrifice as the high priest formerly did, but always the same; or, rather, 


we celebrate a memorial of a sacrifice.” 

The language of Chrysostom about the Church is more a 
rhetorical panegyric than an exact description of its character 
and functions. “The Church,” he says, “ is called a mountain 
because of its strength, a virgin because of its purity, a queen 
because of its glory, the daughter of a queen because of its 
relation to God, and on account of the great multitude of its 
children, a mother.” The lamentations which we always find 
in the works of earnest men when they speak of the Church of 
their own time, are not wanting in Chrysostom. The Church, 
he says, is like a decayed woman fallen from her former pros- 
perity, and possessing only the signs of her former wealth, the 
little chests and caskets in which she once kept her treasures, 
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but the treasures themselves gone. Nor is it the miraculous gifts 
whose loss he mourns, but vanished holiness and purity. In his 
doctrine of the last things we hear nothing either of a purga- 
torial fire, or of the ultimate restoration of all men. He teaches 
that there will be a final separation of the righteous and the 
wicked, and a real place of punishment to which the ungodly 
will be everlastingly consigned. But this ought not to be 
regarded as the chief motive to virtue. “ I know,” he says, 
“that many only fear hell as hell; but still more intolerable is 
the loss of heaven. Although one spoke of a thousand hells, 
it could not have so much significance as the exclusion from 
glory, as being abhorred by Christ, and hearing ‘I know you 
not,’ and bearing the blame of having never fed Him when He 
was an hungered. Better to be struck by a thousand thunder- 
bolts than to mark that gentle countenance turn away from 
us, and that kind eye refuse to recognise us! ” 

However highly we may be disposed to estimate the sobriety 
and good sense of the theological teaching of Chrysostom, it is 
not as a theologian but as a preacher and a bishop that he 
occupies his high place among the fathers of the Church. 
Others of the fathers were greater theologians. Athanasius, 
Basil the Great, and the Gregories did more to fix the creed 
of the Church, and Origen and Augustine exercised a far more 
powerful influence upon the religious thought of after times ; 
but as a preacher, Chrysostom is without a rival in the ancient 
Church. It would be difficult indeed to find any preacher in 
the whole course of Christian history who can in all points 
be said to be his equal. In power over the human heart 
Luther was perhaps superior to the Greek father, but his 
work as a preacher was more limited in its sphere. In fiery 
vehemence and mastery over the multitude Savonarola was 
second to none, but the usefulness of the prophet of Florence 
was sadly marred by the fanaticism which led astray both 
himself and his hearers. The great orators of the French 
pulpit were as brilliant rhetoricians as Chrysostom, but they 
were wanting in his power over Scripture. Chrysostom com- 
bined in his preaching passion and sobriety, knowledge and 
imagination, the zeal.of the prophet with the art of the rheto- 
rician, in a manner seldom if ever found in any one either 
before or after his time. No more striking proof can be men- 
tioned of the soundness of his conscience and the nvbility of 
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his character than his frequent admission, that the rarest 
gifts of persuasion are as nothing in promoting the kingdom 
of God compared with moral goodness. Neither eloquent 
sermons, he declares in one place, nor even miracles as mar- 
vellous as those of Christ and His apostles could do so much 
for the conversion of the heathen “as a man full of Christian 
wisdom in his life.” JOHN GIBB. 





Art. VIL—The Apocrypha. 


'[‘HE Apocrypha is the name of that collection of writings 
which constituted the literature of the Hebrews during 

the era between the return from Babylon and the birth of 
Christ. The language in which they were composed being 
Greek, points, as a consequence, to a Greek-speaking period 
as the time of their composition—to the time, in fact, posterior 
to the invasion of Alexander. On no other nation, it may be 
safely said, did this invasion produce a greater change than on 
the Jews. Before that event the nation had been under the rule 
of the Persians ; and whatever was the cause, from the time of 
Nehemiah till the time of Alexander (428-332 B.c.) it was 
left to its own laws and institutions. During all that time the 
administration of affairs, both political and ecclesiastical, was 
in the hands of what is known as the Great Assembly or the 
Great Synagogue,—an administrative body, the evidence of 
whose existence and functions is such as to satisfy the cautious 
Buxtorf and the accurate Prideaux. In its constitution and 
energy it may be regarded as the offspring and exponent of 
the time. It was not theocratic, because it was not sacerdotal ; 
neither was it monarchical, for there existed no Prince of 
Israel. It was rather what might be regarded as prophetic, 
or approaching that form of government which, as far as we 
can judge, it was the intention of Samuel to establish. The 
generation, however, which had returned from Babylon, and 
which, because of its inferiority to those left behind, the Rabbins 
called “ the bran,”' had now died out, and was succeeded by 
one that turned to the Law, and clung to it with a tenacity 
1 The Jews themselves (Babylonish Talmud in Kedushim) tells us that only 


the bran came out of Babylon, but that the flour stayed behind. —Ant. Universay 
Hist., vol. ix. p. 503. 
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which has continued till the present time. Under the admin- 
istration of the Great Synagogue, the exponent of this feeling, 
the nation, and not the priest, was made the guardian of the 
Law ; and hence the declaration, that the crown of royalty was 
the birthright of the house of David; the crown of the 
priesthood, the birthright of the house of Aaron; but that 
the crown of the Law was the birthright of every Israelite. 
Besides this establishment of the guardianship of the Law, 
this great Assembly, by the completion of what we now call 
the Canon, defined and settled what the Law was, while at 
the same time the establishment of the institution of the 
Synagogue made provision for the maintenance and dissemi- 
nation of the knowledge of the Law. This period, which was 
marked off by the two termini of Nehemiah at the beginning 
and Simon the Just at the end, may be regarded as the Law 
period, and rises before us as one in which the Jews were 
highly theocratic, and, as a consequence, correspondingly pros- 
perous. 

The invasion of Alexander, however, which took place about 
forty years before the death of Simon the Just (291 B.c.), 
brought Judea under a new sovereignty, and into contact with 
anew race. Not to mention the consequences of the estab- 
lishment of the city of Alexandria, which in time became a 
metropolitan rival of Jerusalem, it may be stated that this 
contact with Grecian thought and practices gave a hellenising 
tendency to Judaism both Alexandrian and Palestinian, more 
particularly the latter; and, as a consequence, called into 
existence a hellenising party which has been called the Young 
Judea party.' Epicurus began to take the place of Moses, 
and the hellenising principle the place of the theocratic. This 
tendency, which was on the increase all the time that Judea 
was under the Ptolemean dynasty (304-217 B.c.), acquired 
new strength when Judea, by the battle of Raphia, became a 
province of Syria. Antioch, the capital of Syria, was at that 
time the most dissolute city of the world, so much so, indeed, 
that the beautiful vale of Daphne, which was the scene of the 
dissoluteness, gave the city its distinction ;? while the union 


‘ See ‘‘Raphall’s Post-Biblical History of the Jews” (i. 158) for this 
designation. ‘ 

* The city was called ‘‘ Antioch at Daphne,” the city being designated by 
the suburb, rather than the suburb being designated by the city. Who has 
not read the gorgeous description of Daphne by Gibbon? 
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of the profligate vivacity of Greece with the less graceful 
sensualism of Syria made the Daphnict mores a proverb and 
a comparison. Antiochus Epiphanes, moreover, the second in 
succession after Antiochus the Great, as if representative of 
the capital, unites in himself and exhibits the versatility of 
the Greek and the voluptuousness of the Oriental. From him 
Jason, the brother of Onias, purchased (175 B.c.) the priest- 
hood and the permission to establish a gymnasium in Jerusa- 
lem. The worship of Phoibos Apollo, now pervaded with. the 
orientalism of Syria, became to the Hebrews what that of Baal 
had been to their ancestors. The gymnasium was doing its work. 
The very priests forsook the services of the temple to take 
part in its games; the competitors, who were generally naked, 
resorted to physical means to obliterate the mark of the Abra- 
hamic covenant; while everything seemed to portend that 
Jason, as the head of the Young Judea party, was leading 
the theocracy to ruin. 

It was not to be expected that God would leave Himself 
without a witness during this grievous apostasy. Nor did He. 
We find that at the time when the apostasy grew into the 
fulness of its development under Jason, a class of men breaks 
on our view almost as suddenly as Elijah during the apostasy 
of Ahab. “There came unto him [Judas Maccabeus] a com- 
pany of Assideans, who were mighty men in Israel, and all who 
were devoted to the Law” (1 Maccab. i. 42). Those who were 
the theocratic successors of the Chasidim,’ whose existence is 
recognised in the Psalms, were the Puritans of theirtime. In 
their withdrawal from the mass of apostates they became the 
Pharisees or Separatists* of the time, and in the aggregation 
consequent on that separation eventually grew into that great 
body or Law party in Judea, which can no more be regarded 
as a sect than can the Protestants of England, who are the 
people of England. Though clinging to the letter rather than 
the spirit of the Law in the time of Christ, they were the great 


" See Psalms xxx. 4; xxxi. 24; xxxvii. 28,—in all of which it is Chasidim, 
that is found—a word which signifies being borne to a thing or person with 
fervour, and which therefore came to mean the taking the side of God, and 
walking with Him as Enoch did. 

? This is the only meaning of W37B, the separated. The idea of separation 
in its good sense was very prominent in the Jewish mind at the time of Christ. 
He Himself was ‘‘ separate from sinners.” Paul was separated unto the 
gospel, and the command is given, ‘‘ Come ye out, and be separate.” 
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body whose zeal for the Law produced the schools and the 
Targums, and eventually the stupendous compilation of the 
Talmud. From that party in its unaggregated and undesig- 
nated existence up till the eve of the great Maccabean struggle, 
came forth those productions which, in their collected form, 
are called the Apocrypha, and which, from their being the 
compositions of the Greek era, may be regarded as the theo- 
cratic literature of the period of the Hebrew-Greek apostasy. 

The Apocrypha, regarded in this historical light, is, in its com- 
ponent parts, the composition of a number of persons whose 
great object was to hold up theocratic principles in the midst 
of theocratic indifference. It came, therefore, in process of 
time, to be associated with the Septuagint. The Septuagint, 
however, as the recognised version of the Hebrew writings, 
had been long known and acknowledged: whereas those pieces, 
besides being originally written in Greek and being so much 
later in their appearance than the old Hebrew ones, were re- 
garded as a class of writings which lay outside the old Hebrew 
boundary. This idea of the non-recognition or non-visibility of 
these writings in the Hebrew canon, is what is conveyed in 
the term Apocrypha—inasmuch as doxzvpj does not mean 
concealment so much as the place of concealment: and hence 
from the idea of these writings being in some hidden place, 
and, consequently, being unknown, the word came to acquire 
the secondary meaning of doubtfulness or absence of authority 
which it has so long retained. 

The Apocrypha, however, though the production of a Greek- 
speaking age, has a great similarity to the older writings. Like 
the Law and the Prophets, it is a collection of sundry pieces 
composed by different persons ; and like the Septuagint, which 
was its great model, it is the expression of Hebrew thought in 
the Greek tongue. It is chiefly didactic, and its great object 
seems to be the inculcation of theocratic faith and hope. To 
the esthetic perception it accordingly wears the appearance of 
being pitched to some existing state of things, and of bearing 
the impress of the time. Nor is it defective in variety or 
clumsy in execution, though the production of a comparatively 
brief period, and containing the utterances of men who, to a 
considerable extent, thought in one language and wrote inanother. 
It has its ethics, its lyrics, its annals, and, it may be added, its 
legends and its romances. The book of Tobit, as a legend and a 
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tradition, takes its structure from the book of Jonah. Judith, 
as a composition, takes its stamp from Esther. The books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus are evidently modelled after the 
book of Proverbs ;' so much so, indeed, both in matter and 
style, that a chapter of the one might at any time—intellectual 
and moral zsthetics being judge—be taken for one of the other. 
The books of Maccabees, too,—the First Book especially,— 
lead to the suspicion that there existed before the mind of 
the writer, in some formative influence, the splendid mono- 
graph of Joshua. As a literature, the Apocrypha is extremely 
important as a reflection of the mind, and the theocratic mind, 
of the time. Yet it may be said to be almost unknown ; for 
it would not be difficult to find persons who would blush if 
detected in a false quantity, or in ignorance of the history of 
the kingdoms into which the empire of Alexander was divided, 
who would feel no shame in confessing that they knew little, 
if anything, of the intermediate history of the Jews, and the 
literature which sprang out of the events of that history. Our 
wonder in this respect increases, when, in transferring the 
Apocrypha from the region of literature to that of theology, we 
find that, of the large and conscientious class who are willing 
to use every means in their power to understand the language 
of the New Testament, there are numbers who never think of 
becoming acquainted with a literature in which are found so 
many of the thoughts and words which were afterwards incor- 
porated into the teaching of the new dispensation. What is 
stranger still is, that it has come to pass in the course of events 
to which the struggle for the exclusive canonicity of the writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testament has given rise, that the 
Apocrypha has become, not only neglected as a literature, but 
avoided as a profane and dangerous composition, in no wise to 
be approached without spiritual peril. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the chronology 
of the several pieces of the Apocrypha. The only thing, in- 
deed, which can be determined with safety is, that the era in 
which they appeared lies between the two termini of the com- 


1 Indeed this is implied in the prologue to the book of Ecclesiasticus. ‘‘ This 
Jesus” [the original writer of the book in contradistinction to Jesus who 
was the translator] ‘‘did imitate Solomon, and was no less famous for wis- 
dom and learning, both being indeed a man of great learning and so reputed 
also.” 
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position of the Septuagint on the one hand, and the termi- 
nation of the Maccabean struggle on the other. These weré 
respectively about 284 and 143 B.c. In the following notice 
of these pieces, instead of their being taken up in any sup- 
posed chronological order, they will be taken up according to 
the arrangement which has been so long adopted. 


I. Esdras.—The two books of Esdras, though placed to- 
gether, were evidently written at very different times and by 
different authors. For a long time—down, indeed, till the 
time of the Council of Trent—they were called the Third and 
Fourth Books of Esdras, or Ezra, those of Ezra and Nehemiah 
being respectively called the First and Second. Ever since, 
those two compositions under consideration have gone by the 
names of the First and Second Books of Esdras. 

As to the First, it is so like the book of Ezra that one is 
prompted to ask why it was written. On examining it, how- 
ever, it is found to be marked by great unity as a composition, 
and hence we conclude that it had great unity of object. It 
lies between two important dates,—the one, the reformation by 
Josiah, and the other, the ecclesiastical restoration effected by 
Ezra,—and thus, in sweeping over an interval of about one hun- 
dred and eighty years, takes in the whole drama of the Capti- 
vity. Besides the facts which it contains in common with the 
book of Ezra, it embraces documents which are not given there,’ 
and recounts at great length how Darius, at the request of 
Zorobabel (who was victorious in the intellectual contest of the 
three youths on the question, Which was the strongest,—wine, 
the king, or woman ?), gave orders for the resumption of the 
building of the temple, which had been interrupted in the days 
of Artaxerxes.’ In its unity and fulness it may be regarded as 
a monograph of the Captivity, evidently with the object of 
holding up amid the apostasy which had been setting in so 
strongly in the days of the writer, the horrors and sufferings 
of a bygone apostasy. As we read, therefore, his opening 
sketch of the wickedness which succeeded the reformation of 
Josiah, when the people held “ God’s messengers in derision,” 
and “made sport of-His prophets when the Lord spake unto 
them” by their lips;* his account of the conquest and cap- 

1 Chaps. ii. 18-29, vi. 23-34, viii, 8-24. 


* Chaps. iii, and iv. 3 Chap. i. 51. 
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tivity of the nation which followed ; his narrative of the inter- 
position of Cyrus, and the eventual re-establishment of the 
temple service ; we feel that, besides the utterance of warning 
to those who were apostatising, there was the unfolding of the 
great theocratic hope that the nation would not be destroyed. 
The whole book wears the gloom of the apostasy. It has 
nothing in it of the writer. It is one of the most unsubjective 
books of any age or any writer—the utmost that we can gather 
of the writer being, that from the symmetry of the book, he 
must have had considerable skill in historical composition, and 
that, from his language and style, he was able to employ the 
Greek tongue as if it were his vernacular. 

As to the Second Book, it is altogether different from the 
First in style, structure, and evidently in authorship. The 
writer says he was in Babylon in the thirtieth year of the 
captivity (iii. 1), and that amid the revelations which were 
given to him was the following :—* My Son Jesus shall be 
revealed with those that be with Him, and they that remain 
shall rejoice within four hundred years. After these years 
shall My Son Christ die, and all men that have life. And the 
earth shall restore them that are asleep in her, and so shall 
the dust those that dwell in silence” (vii. 28, 29, 32). Not 
only is Christ thus introduced, but He is represented as the 
Son of God, who gives crowns and palms to “ those who have 
put off the mortal clothing, and have put on the immortal, 
and have confessed the name of God” (ii. 45, 46). Moreover, 
he says in the same chapter, “I testify my Saviour openly ;” 
while in connection, or rather in contrast, with those who thus 
confessed the Son of God in the world, he says that “they 
who have loathed My law, while they yet had liberty, and 
while as yet place of repentance was open to them, but de- 
spised it, the same must know it after death by pain” (ix. 11, 
12). From this, and much more that could be quoted, we are 
at once forced to the conclusion that this is either the very 
oldest or the very latest of the books of the Apocrypha. The 
era of its date, according to the author, was about the middle 
of the Captivity, so that according to this he was contemporary 
with Daniel; and yet while he states this, he introduces a 
range of thought and expression which belongs to the age in 
which Christ appeared. In whatever way we approach the 
book to judge of its chronology, we encounteradilemma. If we 
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admit that it was written in Babylon, we are obliged to admit 
that in this uncanonical book there is more knowledge of 
Christ to be found than in all the canonical books put to- 
gether; while, on the contrary, if to avoid that conclusion we 
bring down the date of the book to the time when thoughts 
such as those it contains were afloat in the Hebrew mind, it is 
at the expense of the historical verity of the writer. In the 
face of this difficulty, and in the absence of any historical date 
in the book itself, the only solid ground which can be taken 
is, that it was written in Greek.' This at once removes from 
the question the assumption that it was written in Babylon. 
That the writer was a Jew is the next thing which may be 
admitted, for he gives his descent, his commission, and his 
communication as a Jew.” These two things being acknow- 
ledged, it may be inferred that the book was written before 
the coming of Christ, because it contains expressions which at 
once forbid the supposition of the contrary. To take one 
passage for example (i. 30): “I gathered you together as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings; but now what 
shall I do unto you? I shall cast you out from my face.” 
There is no one who would maintain that a Jewish writer 
would introduce into an original composition a phrase which 
had only got its currency after being uttered by Christ; and 
hence, the existence of this form of expression is a proof that 
it was in use before the time of Christ, and that any document 
in which it is found gives evidence of its ante-Christian com- 
position. This and other phrases which have been already 
quoted were the growth of that circle of thought which was 
beginning to be definite in the Jewish mind for some time 
before the coming of Christ; and hence, any book or produc- 
duction which contains such forms of expression carries with it 
the evidence that it must have been composed when such 
forms had become current.’ The conclusion to which we 
come is, that the author of this book lived and wrote at the 


1 This is very clearly shewn by Stuart in his Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse, vol. i. p. 76. 

2 II. Esdras, i. 1-3. 

3 As to the expressions, ‘‘ My Son Jesus,” and ‘‘ My Son Christ” (ii. 28, 
29), it may be said the former is admitted to be, not ‘‘ Jesus,” but ‘‘ Christ,” 
as will be found in the Ethiopic and Arabic versions, both having, ‘‘ My Mes- 
siah, or Christ, shail be revealed,” as shewn by Dr Lawrence. As to the 
word ‘‘Christ,” it had since the translation of the Septuagint become cur- 
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time when the Messianic idea began to take root in Palestine, 
and that on the principle of fictitious authorship, such as we 
shall see in the book of Wisdom, he attributes to Ezra what 
he wished to teach his countrymen. The grand perplexity 
which, like Job and the author of Ecclesiastes, he wishes to 
uncoil, is the infliction of suffering on the good. He selects, 
therefore, his own intellectual machinery for effecting his 
object. He makes Babylon, the typical locality of national 
punishment, the scene of the instrumentality and of the solu- 
tion. He introduces dreams, visions, angels, as the medium, if 
not the source, of the revelations, and adduces such a mass of 
speculation and inquiry as to make Liicke say with equal 
flippancy aud truth, that it would take an angel’s patience to 
listen to him. Behemoth and Leviathan play their part in 
this strange mental drama. Notwithstanding all this machinery, 
however, and the method with which the book is written, be- 
ginning with something like a moral rather than a historical 
préem and ending with something like sibylline verses, the 
writer has made no advance in solving the great theocratical 
puzzle. He was evidently an earnest theocratic speculatist, 
and, as such, a type and exponent of the men of his time who 
were harassed with uneasy questionings as to God’s purpose 
regarding His people. He is moreover, which is of more im- 
portance, a measurer of the progress of the Messianic idea. The 
phrase, “Son of God,” had in his time acquired compactness 
and circulation. The future state, too, both in its happiness 
and misery, begins to stand out very clearly in this book. In 
it, also, we see the tree of life in its intermediate conception, 
between its loss in Eden and its restoration in the Apocalypse 
(ii. 12). Besides its immediate object, therefore, of conveying 
theocratic hope, its revelation, though indirectly, of the form 
which the Messianic conception had taken on at the time, 
makes this otherwise hazy book one of the most interesting 
productions of the Greco-theocratic literature. 

II. 7obit is a production which has long been regarded by 
one class as a veritable history, and by another as a fiction. 
Luther, whose critical perception was almost an instinct, was 


rent, so current indeed, that when Christ came it was the one that had 
almost superseded the term Messiah. ‘The word *‘‘ Jesus,” inasmuch as it 
does not belong to the book under consideration, cannot be introduced as in 
any wise decisive of the time when the book was written. 
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the first who regarded it as unhistorical. “Judith,” says he 
in his preface to Tobit, “furnishes a good tragedy: Tobit a 
fine, pleasant, devout comedy.” Since his days, the conviction 
that it is unhistorical has been on the increase. Nor, indeed, 
is it easy to come to any other conclusion than that it is a 
portion of that fictitious narrative into which the speciosa 
miracula of bygone captivities had been shaping themselves 
among the Hebrews after their return from Babylon. The 
scene of Tobit, however, is not Babylon, but Nineveh; and 
hence the tale of Tobit belongs, in its characters and events, 
to the Assyrian captivity. It is a tale of Israel’s captivity, 
transmitted by Judah as if it were one of her own; while in 
itself it contains the expression of the feelings of the dying 
Israelite towards Jerusalem, the city of the twelve tribes, and 
not towards Samaria, the city of the ten. There is a tender- 
ness and a tribal catholicity about it which no other tale of 
the Apocrypha, nor indeed any of the earlier theocratic pro- 
ductions, possesses; and this very catholicity or nationality, 
which could scarcely have been in existence at the time when 
the events of the tale took place, points to a later time, and a 
later growth of feeling—to a time in fact, when the old 
rivalry between Judah and Ephraim had been diminished, if 
not removed, by the common remembrance of their common 
captivities. The question, therefore, which arises is, What was 
that time? or, When did this composition assume the form in 
which it is transmitted? In the absence of all historical 
evidence, the only thing to be done is to ascertain what is 
“the age and body of time” which has left its pressure on 
the piece; and in doing so, the first thing that strikes us is, 
the recognition of evil spirits—a recognition on the part of 
the Hebrews which had no existence, at all events of which 
we have no intimation, till after the captivity of Babylon, and 
especially till the intercourse with Persia. The next thing is, 
that whatever stages the tale may have passed through in its 
transmission, its final elaboration took place in the Greco- 
Hebrew period. Farther, it cannot be late in that period, 
because we have no recognition, direct or indirect, of any 
apostasy or persecution. From these considerations we 
naturally infer that the tale, in its structure and sentiments, 
is the production of the Persian period; while the langnage 
and the form in which it has descended are those of the 
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Greek period, and of the early part of the Greek period; and 
that its chief object, as if pitched to some state of general 
or national suffering, was to inculcate the duty of Hebrew 
shewing kindness to Hebrew in all times of need. With the 
exception of Ecclesiasticus, it is probably the oldest production 
of the Apocrypha. 

IIl. Judith is the romance of the Apocrypha. To claim 
for it an historical character is at once barred by its chrono- 
logical inconsistencies. In the first place, the time is laid in 
the twelfth year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, when, it is 
said, the people had “returned from captivity!” (iv. 3). In 
the next place, Holofernes is represented as accompanied by 
Bogoas the eunuch, who, as the poisoner of his master, Ochus, 
king of Persia, in the year 330, lived one hundred and eighty- 
six years after the time in which the expedition of Holofernes 
is represented as having taken place! Farther, the locality of 
the events of Judith is a place—Bethulia—which has never 
been discovered or described. Nor is this all. The expedi- 
tion could not have taken place before the Captivity, because 
it is stated, that it was after the people had returned. It 
could not have taken place after, because the people could 
have had nothing to do with Nebuchadnezzar, who at that 
time had been nearly forty years in his grave. There is 
nothing therefore to be done but relegate this composition of 
Judith to the region of romance. 

The first thing to be observed is, that the piece is written in 
Greek,—the weight of authority being in favour of that view ; 
and the next, that the writer lays the events of the romance 
considerably far back amid those of the national history, 
Whatever may be the amount of historical truth which he 
adopts as the basis of his tale, or how far he acts as Shak- 
speare did in making a poetical and, consequently, a free use 
of history (as De Wette correctly and acutely observes), it is 
quite evident that the object of the writer was to sketch a 
heroine, who, in conduct and character, would take her rank 
with those who lifted their heads in conspicuous splendour 
during the stormy time of the Judges. It is difficult indeed 
to read Judith without being carried back to the time of 
Deborah, and without feeling, too, that Deborah and the events 
by which she was surrounded and glorified were somehow 
prototypal and formative in the conception, and in the elabora- 
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tion of the conception, of the character of Judith. The 
gathering of the princes of Canaan,--their sweep, and subse- 
quent rendezvous in the valley of Endor,—the terrible Sisera, 
the generalissimo of Jabin, the head of the northern power, 
and his death by the hand of a woman, are a sort of prefigura- 
tion of the preparation and sweep of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
princes, of the valley of Bethulia and its rendezvous, of Holo- 
fernes and his death; while at the termination of the deliver- 
ance, there is the hymn of victory composed and sung by 
Judith similar to that which was composed and sung by 
Deborah. With this object before the writer, we can easily 
understand and admit, that in composing a tale of female 
heroism for the times in which he lived, there was no need for 
strict historical accuracy, and that he is no more to be charged 
with anachronism in his details than Virgil when he made 
Dido and neas contemporary. His purpose was to select the 
fittest surroundings amidst which the character of his heroine 
could be revealed. Let these be obtained, and he cares little 
for chronology. His opening scene therefore, though an ana- 
chronism, is truly grand. The great figure in it is Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the embodiment of all that is terrific and relentless. 
In the war with Arphaxad, in which he was engaged, or rather 
on which he was entering, 


“all those that dwelt in the hill country, and all that dwelt at Euph- 
rates and Tigris, and Hydaspe, and the plain of Arioch, the king of the 
Elymeans, and very many nations of the sons of Chelod, assembled them- 
selves. And he sent to all that dwelt in Persia, and to all that dwelt 
westward, and to those who dwelt in Cilicia, and Damascus, and Libanus, 
and Anti-Libanus, and to all that dwelt upon the sea-coast ; and to 
those amongst the nations that were of Carmel, and Galaad, and the 
higher Galilee, and the great plain of Esdrelom ; and to all that were in 
Samaria and the cities thereof, and beyond Jordan to Jerusalem, and 
Batane, and Chellus, and Kades, and the river of Egypt, and Taphnes, 
and Ramasse, and all the land of Gesem, until you come beyond Tanis 


aud Memphis, and to all the inhabitants of Egypt until you come to the 
borders of Ethiopia.”—(I. 5-10.) 





He then prosecutes the war with Arphaxad, takes him in 
the mountains of Ragan, smites him through with darts, 
returns to Nineveh with “all his company of sundry nations, 
and takes his ease, and banquets, both he and his army, an 
hundred and twenty days” (i. 16). This is a terrible picture 
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of reckless power and insolent victory, and stands out as a 
wonderful proém to a tale of personal heroism. 

Nor is the impression which the picture produces weakened 
by the next scene. Like a giant refreshed with wine, he rises 
for vengeance on those who had refused his summons. To 
Holofernes, his generalissimo, he gives the terrible commission 
that he was to slaughter and spoil them wherever he went ; 
and as we read how grimly Holofernes executed that commis- 
sion ; how the victims of his vengeance are reckoned in the 
massy comprehensiveness of their ancestral designations, “ the 
children of Ishmael” and “the borders of Japheth ;” and how, 
in the course of his sweep, he came to Judea, where “the 
inhabitants fall down before the temple, and cast dust upon 
their heads, and put sackcloth about the altar,’—we have a 
picture of woe, apocalyptic in its dimensions, and of individual 
distress which reminds us of the sufferers in the opening scene 
of CEdipus Tyrannus. What adds, if possible, to the terrible 
awe of the picture, is the contrast between the danger and 
the deliverance. Herein lies the cunning of the writer. It is 
not from Jerusalem that the deliverance comes, but from 
Bethulia ; nor is it from one who rose like the hero-judges of 
old, but from a woman. Judith was a widow. Her husband 
had died last harvest by a sunstroke. She was still a beautiful 
woman. She makes her way to the camp of Holofernes and 
fascinates him with her beauty; cuts off his head when asleep ; 
escapes with her maid, who had accompanied her, and who 
remained always with her in the tent of Holofernes ; returns to 
the city, rouses the warriors, effects the deliverance of her 
people, and, like Deborah, sings a song of gratitude and 
victory. Such was the heroine Judith,—resolute as Jael, 
splendide mendax as Hypermnestra, more adventurous even 
than Deborah, and standing out ever since, both in painting 
and poetry, as one of the heroines of the world. In the difficulty 
of ascertaining the time or the object of the composition of 
this splendid romance, it is in no wise extravagant to suppose 
that, amid the desolation and persecution of Antiochus—the 
Holofernes of the time—there were many instances of female 
fortitude and bravery, and notably so in the case of that 
mother who, rather than abjure her faith, saw her seven sons 
butchered before her face ;' and that the display of such 


1 2 Maccab. chap. vii. 
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fortitude and faith on her part, and on that of others, stirred 
the heart of the author of Judith to the elaboration of this 
conception of pristine heroism, so as to produce an incentive 
to theocratic faithfulness and courage in his own and in any 
other era of apostasy. 

IV. The Esther which has come down to us in the Apocry- 
pha is regarded, or, at all events arranged, as a continuation 
of the Hebrew Esther. It consists of an addition to the 
tenth chapter—the concluding one of the Hebrew narrative— 
and five chapters which follow in regular enumeration. So far, 
however, from its being an addendum, or a continuation, it is 
rather a series of documents which had been introduced into 
the book of Esther after it had been translated into the Greek 
version, and which remained there till the time of Jerome, 
who eliminated them and grouped them into an appendix, or 
separate form. These documents are Mordecai’s pedigree, his 
wonderful dream, his appointment to sit at the gate, together 
with the copy of the decree of Artaxerxes for the destruction 
of the Jews, the prayer of Esther before going in to the king 
to plead for her people, and the letter of Artaxerxes revoking 
his former one. There is no doubt that most of those docu- 
ments are written in good Greek, and so far suggest the 
supposition of original composition, and not of translation. 
This would certainly imply that they had no existence till 
after the translation of Esther into Greek. There is a possi- 
bility, however, of assigning too great importance to this 
question of style, more especially when we take into account 
that the writer of the Hebrew Esther must have had access to 
the state documents of Persia in the composition of his work, 
and that these, though not quoted by him, may have been 
copied, and in process of time translated into correct Greek. If 
so, itis not difficult to admit that the Alexandrine Jews, who 
gave the world the Septuagint, and who, in their aggregation 
outside Palestine, felt such an interest in the former glory of 
the nation—even as the American in the older glory of 
England—would be disposed to admit into the Greek version 
of Esther the documents which the Hebrew writer had before 
him, and on the existence of which the faith of his narrative 
rests. That they were introduced as authentic, is in the 
highest degree probable ; and that they were introduced 
during the time of the Greek dynasty, when the Persian was 
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overthrown, and a new nomenclature established, is evident 
from Haman being called in one of the documents a Mace- 
donian.' Without, however, entering on the question, how 
far the after insertion of these documents in their Greek 
form into the Greek version of Esther could interfere with 
the canonicity of that book, the date of which, together with 
its authorship, and the time of its reception into the Canon, 
it is to be remembered, are utterly unknown—it may be safely 
affirmed that if the Hebrew Esther be regarded as a narrative 
merely, the re-introduction of those documents which are 
still preserved in the Greek Esther will not only give an 
additional clearness and connectedness to the Hebrew book, 
but make the book itself stand out more perceptibly than 
before as the finest record in the world of a providential inter- 
position hastening on to its issue by the natural sequence of 
the most natural events. 

V. The Wisdom of Solomon has the distinctness of a pic- 
ture, and reveals the author of the book in the attitude of 
Rachel or Niobe weeping over their children. It is difficult 
to say why this composition has been assigned to Solomon, 
except on the principle which in any literature is considered 
legitimate, namely, that of singling out some conspicuous indi- 
vidual for some great quality, and hanging on to him certain 
cognate views which the anonymous writer is anxious to set 
forth. This we find in the Life of Cyrus by Xenophon, and 
most probably in the book of Ecclesiastes, whoever was its 
author: and this we can quite comprehend might be resorted 
to by a writer who lived hundreds of years after the time of 
Solomon, as the writer of this book undoubtedly did, and who 
had set before himself the object of shewing the importance of 
theocratic wisdom in the words of one who had long been re- 
garded as being distinguished for his wisdom “above the 
children of the East country and the wisdom of Egypt” (1 Kings 
iv. 29-34). It is evidently an original composition and not a 
translation, the production of a Hebrew who employed the 
Greek language as if it were his vernacular, and who, more- 
over, had such familiarity with Greek literature, that its influ- 
ence is perceptible in his style. Notwithstanding the opinion 
of Lowth, that as a composition it “is unequal, often pompous 
and turgid, as well as tedious and diffuse, and abounds in epi- 

1 Esther (Apocryphal) xvi. 10. 
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thets directly contrary to the practice of the Hebrews,” it 
appears to us on the contrary to have a unity, a loftiness, and 
a mode of expression, which make one feel that it is the sort 
of composition Jeremiah would have written had he written 
on such a subject in Greek. It opens with a chapter that is 
highly dramatic. There is a picture of Epicurean feeling and 
festivity which suggests the contemporary Greek gaiety which 
had been growing, and which was hastening on to its full 
blossom in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, and in the apos- 
tasy of Jason and Menelaus the high-priests, and of the Young 
Judea party (ii. 5-9). This is followed by a revelation of the 
feelings of the apostate Epicureans against those whose lives 
were a protest against the apostasy. 

“Let us lie in wait for the righteous,” [let the righteous be uttered 
with a sneer, as sometimes the convertible and similar word Puritan is 
used], “ because he is not for our turn, and he is clean contrary to our 
doings : he upbraideth us with our offending of the Law, and objecteth 
to our infamy, the transgressions of our education. He professeth to 
have the knowledge of God, and he calleth himself the child of the Lord. 
He is grievous to us even to behold: for his life is not like other men’s : 
his ways are of another fashion. We are esteemed of him as counter- 
feits: he abstaineth from our ways as filthiness: he pronounceth the end 
of the just to be blessed, and maketh his boast that God is his Father” 
(ii. 12-16). 

From this starting-point the book proceeds through a series 
of descriptions of the ultimate punishment of the wicked, in- 
directly illustrated by the skilful introduction of the sufferings 
that overtook the Egyptians when tyrannous towards the 
Israelites, even as were the Greeks now towards their descend- 
ants (xi. 5-26). By all this, his object, like that of John in the 
Apocalypse, was to give encouragement to the righteous in a 
time of defection and persecution. We have therefore many 
a glimpse of the blessedness which is in store for them after- 
wards, and have besides, for the first time in the production 
of any Hebrew mind, joy connected with sheol. 

“The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and there shall no 
torment touch them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die : 
and their departure is taken for misery, and their going from us for utter 


destruction. But they are in peace: for though they be punished in the 
sight of men, yet is their hope full of immortality” (iii. 1-4). 


In addition to the great prominence which this writer gives 
to the doctrines of immortality and future reward, he gives a 
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distinctness and personality to the Word of God or the Logos 
which it possessed in the earlier and seemed to lose in the 
later revelation—in the one, the Word of the Lord God being 
represented as “walking in the garden in the cool of the day ;” 
in the other, as the instrumentality by which the heavens were 
created ; in the one, in fact, a Person, in the other, an Attri- 
bute. It is the older conception which the writer of this adopts 
and introduces ; and hence in his description of the destruction 
of Egypt, he says, “Thine Almighty Word leapt down from 
heaven, out of Thy royal throne, as a fierce man of war into the 
midst of a land of destruction” (xviii. 15). This book, there- 
fore, besides being an expression of the feelings of the Theocrat, 
as he mourned over the sufferings of his countrymen, brings 
before us the two great doctrines of the Logos and the Atha- 
nasia, in their development and reception at the time of the 
writer. 

VI. The book which is called Ecclesiasticus was originally 
known as The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach. Whether 
as regards its original composition or the Greek form in which 
it has descended, it must be admitted to be the oldest of all 
the pieces of the Apocrypha. It has two prologues ; in the first 
of which we distinctly learn that it was written by Jesus ; 
that when he died it came into the hands of Sirach his son ; and 
that, when in his turn he died, he “ left it to his son, who having 
gotten it into his hands, compiled it all orderly into one volume 
and called it Wisdom, intituling it both by his own name, his 
father’s name, and his grandfather’s.” In the second prologue, 
whoever was the writer of it, it is added, “that in the eight 
and thirtieth year, coming into Egypt when Euergetes was 
king, and continuing there some time, I found a book of no 
small learning: therefore I thought it most necessary for me 
to bestow some diligence and travail to interpret it.” From 
this we learn, that the book was originally written in Hebrew 
by the grandfather Jesus, and “compiled into one volume” 
by the grandson Jesus. The time of the compilation, however, 
is uncertain, for it is stated that “this man [the writer] lived 
in the latter times, after the people had been led away captive 
and called home again, and almost after all the prophets.” 
This makes the original composer of the book almost contem- 
porary with Malachi. As to the time of its translation, which 
is said to have been “ in the eight and thirtieth year when Euer- 
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getes was king,” the safest conclusion is, that the reference is 
to the age of the translator rather than to the reign of the 
king ;' that the book was written originally in Hebrew; that 
it was taken down to Egypt during one of the early deporta- 
tions of the Jews; that there was inserted into the translation 
the account of Simon the Just, who lived long after the time 
of the composer; that the object of the translation was, as the 
translator says, “to set it forth for them which in a strange 
country are willing to learn, being prepared before in manners 
to live after the Law ;” and that, if the translation took place 
in the time of Euergetes the First, and not the Second, we 
shall not be far astray if we fix the date of the translation 
about 236 B.C., or some fifty years after the Septuagint. 

The book contains a collection of theocratic maxims, in the 
composition of which the writer takes Solomon for his model, as 
he states in the preface, and that too, so accurately that a chap- 
ter from Ecclesiasticus might be taken for one from Proverbs. 
Like its prototype it is pitched chiefly to the social condition of 
the theocracy. In the whole book there is no intimation of 
future reward or punishment, no reference to a Messiah, nor any 
notice of angels. The old feeling of nationality is very weak. 
There is no notice of the temple, or of sacrifice, or of holy 
days ; indeed, the only thing like national feeling is the notice 
of the national rivals and enemies. “There be two manner of 
people which my heart abhorreth, and the third is no nation: 
they that sit upon the mountain of Samaria, and they that 
dwell amongst the Philistines, and that foolish people that 
dwell at Sichem” (I. 25, 26). On the contrary, to do him 
justice, the only foreign image or illustration which he imports 
into his composition is that of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Human life and its concerns are so exclusively his object that 
all notice of the past history of his nation runs into a series of 
biegraphical sketches from Adam to Simon the Just. He is 
so cosmopolitan, that on his writings there is no stamp’ of 
himself, or the age and body of his time. His maxims, too, 
which are always very tersely expressed,—as for example, “ As 
when one sifteth with a sieve, the refuse remaineth, so the 


1 The phrase, or rather the rendering, is certainly somewhat harsh—’ Eru +a 
inl rot "Evspytcrov. It is to be remembered, however, that neither the First 
nor the Second Ptolemy of that name reigned thirty-eight years ; and that 
as a necessity the reference must be, not to the monarch, but to the translator. 
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filth of a man is in his talk,”—have an eye as much to social 
politeness as to theocratic virtue. He is the satirist as well 
as moralist of his time, and in the character of the former 
utters, than which in all Rochefoucauld there is nothing more 
cynical or sharp, “ When the ungodly curseth Satan, he curseth 
his own soul.” He was a man who evidently, whether he 
lived in the days of Solomon, or Alexander, or Victoria, would 
have been what he was, the prudential moralist of his times, 
whose vein of satire ran rather from his theocratic scorn, 
than from his theocratic denunciation, of folly. He has a good 
deal of the nil admirari of Horace, not in its Epicurean 
playfulness, but in Hebrew severity; and whether or not his 
mental structure will account for it, we certainly find that 
though he lived at what was mentally a most transitional era 
in the history of his country, he gives no reflection whatever 
of the mental working of his time. 

VII. The book of Baruch is documentary rather than com- 
positional, and consists of two pieces. The first is the writing 
which he wrote in Babylon (i. 1), whither he had been carried 
captive, and which was “read in the hearing of Jechonias, and 
all the people that came to hear the book, and in the hearing 
of the nobles, and of the king’s sons, and in the hearing of the 
elders, and of all the people from the lowest to the highest, even 
of all them that dwelt in Babylon by the river Sud” (ver. 3-4). 
After this he sends it to Jerusalem. It is a wail of the 
Captivity touching almost as that of Jeremiah, and almost as 
hopeless; for, while it contains a confession of the national 
sin and an acknowledgment of the justice of the national 
punishment, its chief purpose is to urge on the people who 
were left behind in Jerusalem, “to pray for the life of Nabu- 
chodonosor, king of Babylon, and for the life of Balthasar, his 
son, that their days may be upon earth as the days of heaven : 
and the Lord will give us strength, and lighten our eyes, and 
we shall live under the shadow of Nabuchodonosor, king of 
Babylon, and under the shadow of Balthasar, his son, and we 
shall serve them many days, and find favour in his sight.” 
Although he was the scribe of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 4), he 
seems to know nothing of the seventy years; and hence, in 
this piece which he sends from Babylon to Jerusalem, he 
dwells vaguely on the glory that was to come on Jerusalem, 
without uttering any specific hope to the captives. 
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The second portion of Baruch is a letter from Jeremiah 
himself “ unto them which were to be led captive into Babylon” 
(vi. 1). It has nothing special as a letter from Jerusalem to 
Babylon, and as one from Jeremiah to the captives, might be 
expected to have. It certainly has the promise of return 
“ after a long season, even seven generations.” Its chief object 
seems to be that of warning the captives against the idolatry 
of Babylon, and that, too, in a tone which reminds us more of 
the sturdy denunciation of Justin Martyr, long after, against 
the gods of Greece than of the language of him who desired 
that his head were waters, and his eyes a fountain of tears, 
that he might weep for his countrymen. That this, with the 
preceding document, are, nevertheless, genuine, is most likely 
from the fact that, saving the desire of preserving and per- 
petuating the old documents relating to the Captivity, there 
was nothing special to call forth, either in the way of forgery 
or translation, this book of Baruch. In fact, it can scarcely 
be said to belong to the literature of this period. 

VIII. The Song of the Three Children, Bel and the Dragon 
and Susanna, are called, and very naturally called, addenda 
to Daniel, inasmuch as they are evidently a circle of myths that 
gathered round the history of Daniel. We have nothing to 
guide us as to the time when they were gathered or reduced 
to writing, saving this, that as popular traditions, they would 
be later in being reduced to writing than traditional docu- 
ments such as those of Baruch and Esther; and farther, that 
we have evidence, at all events indications, of an incidental 
kind, that the Greek language was the one in which they 
were originally written.! They have, therefore, no pretension 
to historical accuracy, and are evidently the productions of a 
time when the events which were the nucleus of the tradi- 
tions were receding into the dimness of antiquity, and when 
the introduction or reproduction of those traditions was for a 


1 The paranomasia or play on several Greek words shews that Greek 
was the language in which the writer told the old traditional tale as we 
have it now. Any one who reads in Susanna (verses 54, 55) the turn of 
expression between exives the mastich tree, and exicu, and between sgivey, the 
ilex, and xeica: ct, will at once perceive this. It is as notable as Shakespeare’s 
play on the word reason, in ‘‘if raisins were as plenty as blackberries,” &c. 
This made Porphyry very properly object to the genuineness of these pieces, 


and maintain that their composition was in Greek, and not originally in 
Hebrew. 
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didactic rather than ahistorical purpose. The Song of the 
Three Children is not the sort -of song that men would sing 
in a blaze of fire; while there is such a violent anachronism 
in making the prophet Habakkuk live at the time of the 
supposed utterance of the Song, and such puerility in the 
fable of his being sent from Judea to Babylon with the dinner 
for Daniel which he had prepared for the reapers—not to 
mention the difficulty of his getting into the prison with the 
dinner—that we at once feel that the tale is not historical. The 
story of Susanna is one similar in construction and general 
object. It was unquestionably oral till written in Greek; and 
while, in common with the others, it glorifies Daniel, it is 
evidently a legend designed to inculcate purity of life, as the 
other, purity of worship; and seems to indicate as the time 
of its composition the period when there was a struggle to 
maintain chastity amid the prevalency of theocratic defection 
and Grecian voluptuousness. 

IX. The Maccabees are the last in order and time of the 
books of the Apocrypha. Their contents are exclusively his- 
torical. The first book, which, according to the majority of 
competent judges, was originally written in Hebrew and 
afterwards translated into Greek, relates with great brevity, 
but on the whole with much clearness, the events of the great 
struggle for national independence against the persecution of 
Antiochus and the disloyalty of the apostasy. The narrative 
stretches from the beginning of the persecution to the death 
of Simon the Maccabean, who had at that time been acknow- 
ledged by the Romans as an independent Jewish prince, and 
thus includes an interval of forty years (175-135 B.c.). It re- 
lates the invasion and persecution of Antiochus, the splendid 
resistance of the Maccabees, and the establishment of the 
Asmonean dynasty. It is in fact the history of the great 
heroic era of the Hebrews after their re-establishment in 
Palestine, and, as such, reveals traits of individual heroism 
noble and tender as any in the world. The act of old Matta- 
thias in smiting a recreant Hebrew for offering sacrifice, and, 
above all, in smiting him in the very face of such danger, stirs 
us even more than that of old Priam calling, in the very 
midst of the Grecian success, for his armour to defend Troy. 
The dying charge of the old Hebrew hero, when resigning the 
cause of his country into the hands of his son, is poetically 
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stern as that of Hamilcar to his son. The Hebrew mother 
who saw her seven sons in succession put to death before her 
eyes because of their faithfulness to the law, and who above 
all said to her youngest, “ Fear not this tormentor, but being 
worthy of thy brethren take thy death, that I may receive 
thee again in mercy with thy brethren,” reminds one of the 
Spartan mother and her rdv 4 éa/ sav. For rapidity of move- 
ment and concentration of forces, Judas Maccabeus was the 
Bonaparte of his time; while the rapid and successional sub- 
stitution of the son taking up the cause from the dying father, 
and of brother taking it from brother, is the finest illustration 
in the world of Byron’s lines— 


‘* For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

The second book begins the narrative about the same time 
as the first, but ends it many years earlier. It gives, by way 
of introduction, two letters written by the Jews of Palestine to 
their brethren in Alexandria, both of which are of doubtful 
authority, more especially the latter, which purports to come 
from “the people of Jerusalem and Judea, and the council, 
and Judas” (i. 10), when Judas had been dead some thirty- 
six years before. The author then proceeds in a historical 
proémium, which is about as disproportional as that of Sal- 
lust prefixed to his conspiracy of Catiline, to tell how he is 
about to abridge into one volume what had been “ declared 
by Jason of Cyrene in five books” (ii. 23). He begins his nar- 
rative with the account of Heliodorus coming to rob the 
temple, and of the interposition of the heavenly rider and the 
two celestials, which reminds us of the twin brothers at the 
Lake Regillus. He then records the pollution of the temple 
afterwards by Antiochus, the victories of Judas, the invasion 
of Nicanor, the Rabshakeh of Antiochus, and the tragical end 
of Nicanor. It includes a period of about fifteen years, and 
must have been written about the time of the death of 
Nicanor, as the history, without any sufficient necessity, ends 
with that event (B.c. 161). Although, therefore, the first book 
brings down the narrative some twenty-six years later than the 
second, and, consequently, may have been written later, still in 
the epitomised form in which we have this second book, it is 
the latest of the productions of this Greco-Jewish literature. 
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Such, with the addition of The Prayer of Manasses, were the 
contents of the Apocrypha. Regarding it as a literature which 
had its origin in the transition period between the Old and the 
New Testaments, and that as such it was the expression of the 
thought, and particularly the theocratic thought, of the time, 
it is natural to expect that, like every literature, it would leave 
its influence on the national mind; and that we should find 
traces of that influence in the New Testament. This a priori 
expectation, however, becomes very much weakened, if not 
apparently groundless, when, in entering on any investigation 
as to that supposed influence, we discover that on the part of 
Christ and His apostles, there is no reference to any of the 
facts of the Apocrypha, nor any quotations from it, as from 
the Septuagint. What is possibly more remarkable is, that 
even Josephus, who in his books against Apion displays such 
a knowledge of Greek literature and such a patriotic exposi- 
tion and defence of the literature and laws of his nation, refers, 
as far as we can see, neither directly nor indirectly to the Apo- 
crypha. Though at a loss to account for such silence on the 
part of Josephus, we can easily comprehend why Christ and 
His apostles never directly refer to the Apocrypha. Asacom- 
position, or collection of compositions, it was posterior to the 
closing of the canon ; and hence, whatever might be its beauty 
or its national spirit, it had no authority beyond what was 
historical or literary. In the great fermentation which had been 
going on in the Hebrew mind for a length of time before the 
coming of Christ, and in the desire on the part of people gene- 
rally to fill up, as they had never before done, the old promises 
and events of their national history with a Messianic mean- 
ing, the Apocrypha constituted no portion of the area of the 
investigation, and afforded no facts or principles to which there 
could be any authoritative appeal. Hence its relative unim- 
portance, and its non-introduction into the ratiocinations and 
expositions which were evidently rife at the coming of Christ. 

Still, as stated above, it could scarcely be supposed that a 
body of national literature like the Apocrypha was unknown 
to the educated portion of the Hebrews at the time of Christ ; 
nor, on the contrary, if it were known, that ‘it should have no 
influence over the thought and language of those to whom it 
was familiar. If we start, however, with the contrary supposi- 
tion, namely, that it was known, and that its influence would 
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therefore be corresponding, we shall discover evidence, more 
than what at the beginning of the investigation we had anti- 
cipated, of the correctness of this supposition. In detailing this 
evidence, however, there is danger of coming to the conclusion, 
or of being charged with the conclusion, that, because we can 
quote from the Apocrypha statements of a doctrinal character 
which subsequently became incorporated into the New Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha was the original source of those state- 
ments and doctrines. To guard against that misconception on 
the one hand, or the imputation of it on the other, it is to be 
remembered that in the long training which the Hebrew nation 
received during the interval between Malachi and John, they 
were brought into contact with forms of religious thought 
which may have had their origin or modification from some 
traditions which lingered in the old canabula of Mesopo- 
tamia, and may originally have been glimpses of a revela- 
tion as divine as any of the communications given to Abraham 
before leaving Ur of the Chaldees. These in their recupera- 
tion by the Hebrews when brought into contact with the 
Babylonians and Persians, and in their elaboration when intro- 
duced into Judea after the Captivity, shaped themselves into 
the distinctness in which we find them for the first time in the 
history of the nation, in the Apocrypha. In this light the 
Apocrypha can only be regarded as the vehicle of the early but 
divine tradition as it settled down in the Hebrew mind, to be 
conveyed, in accordance with the analogy of prophetic history, 
to the next prophetic era, as the providential and preparatory 
elaboration of the preceding interval. The Apocrypha was 
thus a vehicle and not a source; it is a record, and not an 
authority. 

If of two compositions or collections of kindred compositions, 
separated by any length of time, we should find that the later 
contains statements or the recognition of facts and principles 
which are peculiar to the earlier one, or that it exhibits in 
several instances structural assimilations, or that it contains 
passages which are either inferential or direct quotations; we 
conclude, and reasonably, that the earlier was somehow forma- 
tive as regards the later. The introduction by Micah of the 
character and language of Balaam—the similarity in structure 
of the general body of Hebrew Psalmody to the early songs of 
Deborah and Hannah—the introduction by Isaiah and Micah 
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of the common prophecy of the mountain of the Lord’s house, 
lead us to conclude that the book of Numbers and the history 
of Balaam had their influence over Micah, the songs of Debo- 
rah and Hannah their structural influence over the writers of 
the Psalmody, and the old prophecy its influence over Isaiah 
and Micah. If we apply this principle in the investigation as 
to the influence of the Apocrypha, we shall find that it did 
exert an influence, and a considerable one too, over the language 
of the New Testament. 

1. The doctrines of the Apocrypha and the language in which 
they are stated, when compared with what we find in the 
New Testament, are a proof of this influence. Any one, even 
by a cursory examination, will perceive, that no matter how 
he accounts for it, there are doctrines in the Apocrypha of 
which it may be said, on the one hand, that very little trace 
of them is found in the Old Testament; and on the other, that 
they obtain a full recognition and development in the New. 
First, as to evil spirits, we find in the book of Tobit, not only 
the recognition of good and bad angels, but their nomenclature. 
We have mention of “ Asmodeus, the evil spirit’—the de- 
stroyer—who had killed, before they had lain with her, the 
seven husbands of Sara the daughter of Raguel (Tob. iii. 8), 
and of Raphael, who was “ one of the seven holy angels which 
present the prayers of the saints, and go out and in before the 
glory of the holy One” (xii. 15). In the language of the New 
Testament we have statements almost similar—* Healing all 
those that were oppressed by the devil” (Acts x. 38); and, 
“ Another angel came and stood at the altar having a golden 
censer; and there was given to him much incense that he should 
offer it with the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which 
was before the throne” (Rev. viii. 3). In the Apocrypha we have, 
“Through envy of the devil came death into the world” (Wisd. 
ii. 24); in the New Testament, “him that had the power of 
death, that is the devil” (Heb. ii. 14). In the next place, as 
to the Logos, there is in Wisdom (xviii. 15), “ Thine Almighty 
Word leaped down from heaven out of Thy royal throne as a 
fierce man of war into the midst of a land of destruction, and 
brought thine unfeigned commandment as a sharp sword ;” in 
Hebrews, “ the Word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit” (iv. 12). In the third place, as to 
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the subject of the future judgment, of which it may be said that 
we have no intimation in the Old Testament, there are: “ He 
shall set them [the wicked] before Him alive in judgment 
. and He shall make them [His people] joyful until the 
coming of the day of judgment” (2 Esdras xii. 33, 34); and, 
“ For after death shall the judgment come, when we shall live 
again, and then shall the names of the righteous be manifest, 
and the works of the ungodly declared” (Esdras xiv. 35). In 
the New Testament, in addition to the frequent notices of the 
judgment, there are, “It is appointed to men once to die, and 
after this the judgment” (Heb. ix. 27), and, “ When the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God . . . . when He shall 
come to be glorified in His saints, and to be admired in all 
them that believe” (2 Thes. ii. 7-10). In connection with this 
subject of the judgment, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the language of Judith (xvi. 17), “The Lord Almighty will 
take vengeance of them in the day of judgment in putting 
fire and worms in their flesh ; and they shall feel them and 
weep for ever,” is somehow instrumental in shaping the state- 
ments of Mark, which flow out in the terrible refrain of, “Where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched” (ix. 44, 46, 
48). In the fourth place, on the doctrine of the resurrection, 
which may be strictly said to have scarcely any recognition in 
the Old Testament, the following passages occur in the Apo- 
crypha,—* I will give thee the first place in My resurrection” 
(2 Esdras ii. 23); “thou shalt have no resurrection to life” 
(2 Mac. vii. 14); the language the heroic woman addressed to 
Antiochus, who put to death her seven sons; and, “doing well 
and honestly in that he was mindful of the resurrection” (2 Mac. 
xii. 43). In the New Testament, besides the numerous state- 
ments of the doctrine, there are, “ Blessed is he that hath part in 
the first resurrection” (Rev. xx. 6); and,“ Who hath begotten us 
unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead” (1 Pet. i. 3). In connection with this, it may be stated, that 
the great doctrine of the étoxardoracis, of which there is no inti- 
mation in the Old Testament, and which Peter preached so 
clearly at the opening of Christianity, is very distinctly brought 
out in Esdras. (Comp. 2 Esdras vii. 32, 33, with Acts iii. 19-21.) 
2. The structural similarity of several portions of the 
Apocrypha and the New Testament is a proof of the formative 
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influence of the former, more especially when we find that the 
elements and images of the earlier are introduced-into the 
later. In this department of the investigation, the portions 
are too long to be extracted, and hence they can only be re- 
ferred to. Compare therefore 2 Esdras ii. 38-48 with Rev. 
vii. 1-17 ; and after doing so, when one takes into account the 
sealing, and the question of the angel as to those who had the 
white robes and crowns and palms in their hands, one must 
be struck with the wondrous similarity of the two scenes. 
The five chapters of Ecclesiasticus (xliv.—xlix.)\—which have 
long been called the tuvws warégw,' the praise of the noble— 
seem the model of the 11th of Hebrews, which may be re- 
garded as the epinicion of the faithful. How far the “ woman” 
in Esdras (ix. 38-x. 59) is prototypal of the woman of the 
Apocalypse, it is difficult to say. Both are the subjects of 
great sorrow. Both are the objects of divine care—the one 
to be instructed, the other to be protected. Both, too, are 
evidently symbolic. In the comparison, moreover, of the 
description of the armour in the book of Wisdom (v. 17-21) 
with that in Ephesians (vi. 13-17), it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that the former was somehow formative of the 
latter. 

3. There is a class of passages in the New Testament 
which are so exclusively similar to others in the Apocrypha, 
that though they cannot be grouped into any classification, 
they are nevertheless a body of proof as to the existence of the 
influence the Apocrypha had over the composition of the New 
Testament. They are as follow, and are written down with- 
out any regard to order: 

In 2 Esdras (i. 30) there is found, “I gathered you together 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings;” in Matthew 
(xxiii. 37) the words are almost identical. In 2 Esdras (viii. 3) 
there is, “ There be many created, but few shall be saved ;” in 
Matthew (xxi. 16) there is, “ Many be called, but few chosen.” 
In 2 Esdras (xvi. 62) we find, “ Yea, and the Spirit of Almighty 
God which made all things, and searcheth out all hidden things 


1 Was the wariguy tuys a reflection of the name of the book of Jashur, 
and a perpetuation of the object of the book? According to Gesenius, the 
book was the book of virtue or bravery, or the anthology of Hebrew heroism. 
If so, there was a great similarity between any warigey dures and WT IPP 
as far as their object was concerned. 
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in the secrets of the earth ;” in 1 Corinthians (ii. 10) there is, 
“For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of 
God.” In Wisdom (ix. 16) we have, “ For the corruptible body 
presseth down upon the soul, and the earthly tabernacle 
weigheth down upon the mind;” in 2 Corinthians (v. 4) we 
find, “For we that are in this [earthly] tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened.” In Wisdom (ix. 13) we read, “ For 
what man is he that can know the counsel of God? or who 
can think what the will of the Lord is?”; in Romans (xi. 34), 
“For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath 
been His counsellor?” In Ecclesiasticus (xliii. 3) we find, “ At 
noon the sun parcheth the country; and who can abide the 
burning heat thereof ?”; in James (i. 11) there is, “ For the sun 
is no sooner risen with a burning heat, but it withereth the 
grass,” &c. In Tobit (iv. 15) we have, “Do that to no man 
which thou hatest ;’ in Matthew (vii. 12), “ All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
to them.” In Ecclesiasticus (xxxiii. 13) there is found, “As 
clay is in the potter’s hand to fashion it at his pleasure, so is 
man in the hand of Him that made him to render to them as 
liketh Him best ;’ in Romans (ix. 21), “ Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and another unto dishonour?” And to quote no more 
passages, we have in Ecclesiasticus (xliv. 16), “ Enoch pleased 
the Lord, and was translated ;” and in Hebrews (xi. 5), “Enoch 
was translated that he should not see death.” What: is 
remarkable and confirmatory in this parallelism is, that the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews evidently took not only 
his language but his idea from the Apocrypha, inasmuch as in 
the Hebrew account of Noah there is nothing positively stated 
as to translation—the simple statement (Gen. v. 24) being, 
“Enoch walked with God, and he not” (932%), and no more 
conveying the idea of translation than the very same word (1 
Kings xx. 40) when used with regard to the disappearance of 
the captive when the prophet “was busy here and there.” 
From the general view of the Apocrypha which has thus 
been exhibited, it must be admitted that this collection of 
writings is fairly to be regarded as a national literature; and 
from the evidence Which has been detailed, it is evident that as 
a literature it exerted an influence over the minds of the 
writers of the New Testament. Without, however, attempting 
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to define the extent of that influence, and without assigning 
to it any authority beyond that of an ordinary literature, we 
cannot forget that it was the expression of theocratic thought 
and feeling during the interval, or rather during a most event- 
ful period of the interval, between the Old and New Testaments. 
Not only so, but it is the index and the record of what we 
must regard as the providential and intentional develop- 
ment of certain doctrines which were to have their place in 
the new dispensation. We accordingly find that it has a 
greater connection with the New Testament than any other 
body of writing has; and hence, as if led by a sort of religious 
instinct, the Christian Church, more especially in its early 
history, regarded the Apocrypha as standing in that relation- 
ship. Even still it is bound up with its two Testaments ; 
and even till the present the Church of England retains in 
its Calendar a number of lessons taken from the Apocrypha. 
Divesting it, however, of all accidental or controversial interest, 
and regarding it in the light of its intrinsic importance, we 
feel that by becoming acquainted with it as the exponent of 
the mind of the time under training and preparation, we are 
enabled to pass without abruptness from the one dispensation 
to the other, and to understand better than we could other- 
wise have done, when we meet them in the New Testament, 
those forms of thought and expression which were current 
before the coming of Christ, and of which it was the repository. 
J. RADCLIFFE. 
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Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1872. III. 


This periodical contains, as usual, a number of able articles from 
the critical point of view. It opens with one by Professor Overbeck 
of Basle on the relation of Justin Martyr to the Book of Acts. He 
first discusses the question, whether Justin was acquainted with that 
book ; and he contends that no argument to the contrary can be drawn 
from the fact that he never quotes or alludes to it. This conclusion, 
he says, rests on the assumption, that if he knew it, he must have 
regarded it as canonical, and made use of it as an authority; but, 
according to Overbeck, Justin had no idea whatever of a New Testa- 
ment Canon corresponding to that of the Old Testament, which alone 
he regarded as authoritative. Admitting that there is no direct evi- 
dence of knowledge of the Acts on the part of Justin, he finds an 
indirect proof of it in his acquaintance with the Gospel of Luke, and 
in the unlikelihood that a book, which so soon after obtained canonical 
rank, should have been unknown to such a learned and travelled man, 
especially since he was engaged in controversy with Marcion. The 
absence of any reference to the Acts in Justin’s works arises, accord- 
ing to this writer, from an essential difference of view from it. The 
most striking way in which this appears, is Justin’s entire ignoring 
of Paul, and ascribing the propagation of Christianity in general sim- 
ply to the twelve unlettered disciples of Jesus. But Overbeck holds 
that this difference is not so great as it seems, since even the writer 
of Acts has lost sight of what, according to him, is the essential fact, 
that Paul preached a new and different gospel from the twelve; and 
so has robbed his work of its real meaning. He then proceeds to 
compare Justin’s doctrine with that of Paul and of the Acts; and he 
undoubtedly succeeds in shewing that the apologist and martyr did 
not understand Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith; while he 
attempts to make out the same thing as to the author of Acts. His 
general conclusion is, that the relation of Justin to the Acts is not one 
of absolute antagonism, but simply that of a more advanced stage in 
the degeneracy of Paulinism, its principle being first forgotten, and 
then the person of the apostle ignored. As far as regards Justin, 
there is a measure of truth in this view; but as regards Acts, it rests 
on that exaggerated idea of Paul’s teaching which forms one of the 
fundamental fallacies of the Tiibingen theory. 

A paper by Hilgenfeld, on the presence of Peter in Rome and John 
in Asia Minor, maintains the affirmative on both questions. On the 
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former it is somewhat remarkable to find, that while the Papal theolo- 
gians have been successfully challenged in Rome itself to maintain the 
presence and episcopate of Peter there, in regard to his presence, at 
least, they have here an ally from such an opposite quarter of the eccle- 
siastical world. In this view Hilgenfeld departs from Baur, who made 
the denial of Peter having been in Rome one of the subsidiary points 
of his system. It is argued, however, in this paper, that there was a 
historical tradition of Peter’s visit to Rome, altogether apart from the 
legend of Simon Magus ; and then we are led into the labyrinth of the 
questions about the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions ; and it is 
argued that even in these, in their original form, the scene was not 
laid at Rome; so that it is not, as Baur held, to that legend that 
the accounts of Peter being there are to be traced. These reasonings 
possess great plausibility; and it is surely to be regretted that the 
opponents of Popery should commit themselves to the denial of a 
statement which can certainly not be disproved, and which, if ad- 
mitted, might serve to account for the resemblance of Peter's epistles 
to those of Paul. On the question of John’s residence in Asia Minor, 
Hilgenfeld controverts Scholten, whose paper on this subject, in the 
Dutch Theological Journal, was noticed in our last number. He 
replies with success to most of Scholten’s arguments against the 
genuineness of the Apocalypse; and it is manifest that the whole 
question turns mainly on that. But this discussion illustrates the 
inconsistencies and internal difficulties of the historical scheme of the 
critical school, and may serve to awaken or confirm the feeling, that 
there are not more or greater objections to receiving the New Testa- 
ment books as authentic, than to any theory which can be framed on 
another supposition. 

The third paper is on the contradiction between 2 Tim. iv. 20 
and Acts xxi. 29, an inquiry about the arrest of the apostle Paul, by 
Dr H. Lucht. It has often been made an objection to the genuine- 
ness of the 2d epistle to Timothy that we read in it, ‘“‘ Trophimus 
have I left in Miletus sick ;" whereas it appears from the narrative 
in Acts that on the last occasion when Paul is recorded to have been 
at Miletus, Trophimus was not left there since he was seen with Paul 
in Jerusalem soon after. This difficulty is of course removed by the 
assumption, not improbable on other grounds, that Paul was released 
from his imprisonment in Rome, and again visited the scenes of his 
former labours. Lucht, however, without admitting the genuineness 
of 2d Timothy, endeavours to prove that the statement in Acts is 
false, and has been introduced for the purpose of concealing the true 
reason of Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem. It was really the Jewish Chris- 
tians, and not their unbelieving countrymen, who were the agents in 
it; and their reason was, not that he had then brought Trophimus 
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into the temple, but that on the occasion of his former visit he had 
introduced into the Messianic Society the Gentile Titus, without 
requiring him to be circumcised. The absence of any allusion to 
Titus in Acts is held to be due to the desire of. the writer to concea] 
the violent controversy which had taken place about him; and for 
the same reason, it is maintained, the name of Trophimus has been 
substituted for his in the account of Paul’s arrest. This theory of 
that event, which is the general one of the Tiibingen school, seems 
to imply either that the Jewish Christians were a more powerful body, 
or that they were more closely allied and identified with the general 
mass of the nation who rejected Jesus, than it is possible, in accord- 
ance with their history, to believe. And all such theories of concealed 
tendencies, however ingenious are the combinations by which they 
are made out, imply a great underrating of the merit of the book of 
Acts as a piece of historical writing, and a misunderstanding of its 
real purpose and plan. A short paper on the exact year of Luther’s 
birth, about which there has been some discussion of late, and a 
number of reviews, close this part. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1872. IIL. 


The first paper in this number is one by Romang, a retired 
Swiss pastor, on the limits of Christianity and of Christian Com- 
munions. It is conceived much more in the manner of an English 
article than the dissertations we usually find in German periodicals ; 
being not an abstract discussion of the question on theoretical prin- 
ciples, but a very practical treatment of it in its practical bearings. 
In the first place, he inquires what is the boundary line, by crossing 
which theological speculation ceases to have a claim to be called 
Christian: and without going into very minute or precise definitions, 
he lays down the broad position that any system which denies the 
superhuman dignity of Jesus and the authority of Scripture is essen- 
tially unchristian. He then calls attention to the fact that much of 
the speculation current at the present day is of this kind, and that 
this circumstance raises practical questions of the utmost importance 
in regard to schools and churches. In the former, he seems to think 
that something equivalent to what is called here a conscience clause, 
allowing children to be withdrawn from religious teaching of which 
their parents disapprove, would meet the case. The position of 
churches seems to present greater difficulties. Romang argues power- 
fully against the idea adyocated by the supporters of a so-called 
“ free Christianity,” that the Church should comprehend all forms of 
opinion, and have alternative liturgical formulas to be used by the 
orthodox and the rationalists at pleasure; and contends for the neces- 
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sity of a separation of those who hold such essentially opposite views. 
But he claims, that in the event of such a separation in the National 
Churches of the Continent, the orthodox party should have a propor- 
tionate share in the Church property, and he takes a somewhat des- 
ponding view of the prospects of true Christianity, and of the hardships 
to which its ministers may probably be exposed. 

In the next paper, Klostermann continues and concludes his 
criticism of the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii.), displaying the same 
acuteness of judgment and careful attention to the main thought and 
connection of the poem, which we noticed in the former part of it. 
In some closing remarks he argues, on the ground of this thorough 
exegesis, that the work is a complete and consistent whole, shewing 
no trace, when rightly understood, of having been transformed from 
an earlier shape into that which it now bears, as some have thought ; 
further, that its nature and character are not inconsistent with the 
account given of it in the passage which introduces it (Deut. xxxi. 
16-22) ; and finally, that there is no reason to doubt that its author- 
ship is to be ascribed to Moses. These two papers on this important 
and somewhat obscure passage of Scripture form a good example of 
how a sound grammatical and contextual exegesis affords a solid 
ground for historical conclusions as to the facts of divine revelation. 

There follows an interesting account, by Dr Ranke of Marburg, of a 
recently discovered fragment of the old Latin version of the New 
Testament (vetus Itala). He describes it very minutely, and with 
much ingenuity infers from injured portions of two leaves, the form 
and contents of the volume of which it once formed a part, and 
even the arrangement of the Gospels in it. This version has only a 
very indirect bearing on New Testament criticism ; but so little of it 
has been preserved, that even so small an addition to our knowledge 
of it may be of some use. 

The next paper is a controversial piece, being a reply by Franz 
Fauth to a paper by Meuss in the first number of the Studien for 
1871, which was itself an answer to a previous anonymous paper. 
The subject of discussion is the applicability of the modern inductive 
philosophy to theology ; and Fauth thinks that Meuss erred in depre- 
ciating that philosophy, and regarding it as merely hostile to the 
truth. We have then an article on the Christian’s certainty in regard 
to eternal life by Dr Brandes, discussing, not, as might be inferred 
from the title, the doctrine of assurance, but simply that of immor- 
tality, of which he holds there is no certain proof apart from Christi- 
anity. It is a somewhat vague and unsatisfactory essay. Riehm 
reviews a work on the latter part of Isaiah by Seinecke, who holds that 
it was written at Jerusalem after the edict of Cyrus for the return of 
the exiles; and contends that this view is untenable, preferring to 
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regard the prophecy as written in Babylon, when the Persian king 
was just beginning his conquests. A favourable notice of a work on 
religious education by Seisen, a pastor in Baden, concludes the 
number. J. S.C. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. New Series. 
No. II. New York. April 1872. 

2. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. Andover. April 
1872. 


Among the articles of special importance in this number of the Pres- 
byterian and Princeton, we may mention first a discussion of the ques- 
tion regarding the ‘‘ Term of Service of Ruling Elders,” by the Rev. 
W. E. Moore. The writer takes up the position that service for a 
term, longer or shorter, limited by the election itself, was the original 
polity of all the Presbyterian Churches of the Reformation without 
exception. In France and Holland the elders held their office from 
one to three years. The same was and is true of the “‘ Reformed ” 
Churches of Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. Election to the elder- 
ship, for an unlimited term of service, never has prevailed, and does 
not now prevail, in any of the Presbyterian Churches of the Continent. 
In the “ Plan” of ecclesiastical government set forth in the ‘ First 
Book of Discipline,” which was drawn up principally by John Knox, 
for the Scottish Church, and approved of by the Assembly of 1561, 
it was appointed that the election of elders ‘shall be yearly, when it 
may be conveniently observed.” The ‘* Second Book of Discipline,” 
adopted in 1578, which is to this day the authorised standard of the 
Church of Scotland in respect of government and discipline, while 
affirming that the office is perpetual, and that elders lawfully called 
to it may not leave it again, ratifies the arrangement of the “ First 
Book”’ as to the term of service. The elections continued to be 
annually as before. In 1705, the Assembly enacted that ‘‘ new 
elections of elders, except in case of great necessity, should only be 
within the compass of four years.” At what time the periodic election 
of elders ceased or fell into disuse in the Church of Scotland cannot be 
definitely determined. It was a gradual process during the eighteenth 
century. The writer is at great pains to establish his position, that 
the election of elders for a limited term is the original usage of all the 
Reformed Churches. He argues for a return to it on various grounds. 
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There is considerable weight in his argument that the ‘ mode of elect- 
ing for a limited service is eminently adapted to a growing Church, 
where the best material is not always attainable, and where it is of 
the first importance to bring into the Session the vigorous and ener- 
getic as well as the tried and experienced.” This whole subject is 
keenly engaging the attention of the Presbyterian Church of America 
at present. We shall watch with much interest the progress of the 
discussion. The second paper we specially call attention to, is from 
the pen of Dr Smith, one of the editors, on ‘‘ Bishop Hefele on Pope 
Honorius.”” This case has grown out of the recent decree of Papal 
Infallibility. It is this: In the progress of the great controversy 
regarding the Person of Christ, the general consent of the Church 
settled down upon the position that in the God-man there was only 
one person but two natures,—the divine and the human. In the 
course of the seventh century the controversy was changed from the 
word “nature” to the word ‘will;” the orthodox view, as the 
logical conclusion from the doctrine of two natures, being that Christ 
had also two wills. Honorius, who reigned as Pope at Rome from 
625 to 638, sided with the Monothelites, affirming that Christ had 
only one will. For this he was anathematised by the sixth General 
Council of Constantinople (a.p. 680), and for a thousand years there- 
after. Thus a pope was actually condemned as a heretic. But the 
decree of Papal Infallibility declares that al/ popes have been infal- 
lible. If it can be shewn that one has advocated a heretical doctrine 
then the dogma of Infallibility is false. Bishop von Hefele of Rotten- 
burg, published two years ago a critical essay presenting all the data 
in the case of Honorius. Dr Smith appends to his own admirable 
statement a translation of that essay, which presents a very masterly 
and complete review of the facts of the case, and of the extraordinary 
attempts that have been made to explain away the facts. He estab- 
lishes beyond a question the fact that Honorius was condemned as a 
heretic. This he has very fully shewn also in his great work, the 
** Conciliengeschichte.” And yet this learned and distinguished Roman 
Catholic prelate has submitted to the decree of the Vatican Council, 
and thus in effect renounced his views so clearly and conclusively set 
forth. The submission of this prelate with others of kindred character 
is, as Dr Smith well observes, ‘‘ an additional argument against the 
iron power of Rome compelling men at its bidding to renounce in an 
hour the results and fruits of such life-long, conscientious, historical 
studies—such papal power is destructive of human reason and con- 
science.” 

The other papers in this number are ‘‘ Dr Cooke and Arianism in 
the Irish Church,” by Professor Leebody of Magee College; ‘‘ The 
Benevolent Work of the Church,” by Dr Backus; ‘‘ Dr Jacob’s 
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Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament,” by Dr Wm. Adams 
of New York; ‘The Literature, History, and Civilisation of the 
Japanese,” translated from the Annales de Philosophie Chretiénne ; 
‘The Mode of raising Funds for Church Work,” by Dr Hand; and 
an excellent and most seasonable discussion of the important subject 
of ‘* Systematic Beneficence in the Presbyterian Church,” by Dr 
Irving of New York. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra contains an able and discriminating review of 
Lecky’s ‘* History of European Morals,” by Dr Herrick, Professor in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. Mr Lecky’s work is shewn to be emi- 
nently unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it fails to represent the true nature 
and influence of Christianity, and falls into the ‘‘ current of modern 
thought which ignores the supernatural in behalf of naturalism.” 
The tendency of the author is to present the morality of Pagan Rome 
in too favourable, and that of Christian Rome in too unfavourable, a 
light. His treatment of the Christian religion is unfair. He assumes 
that Rome was converted and Christianity propagated by natural 
agencies without any help from the miraculous or the supernatural. 
The subject of ‘‘ Darwinism” is also treated at considerable length 
by Dr Gardner, Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. Darwin’s 
theories are shewn to be simply theories and nothing more. ‘‘ They 
may be more or less plausible; they may be met by more or less 
of objection; and these objections may be more or less perfectly 
answered, It remains that they are theories which do not rest upon 
positive evidence.” The next article, by Dr Murphy, Professor in 
Belfast, has for its title ‘‘ What is Truth?” We cannot understand 
why it should have such a title, for it by no means suggests the 
nature of the discussion which follows. The subject of the article 
is ‘‘ The moral relation of man to God in the present condition of 
things.” Dr Murphy enters into a discussion of what might be 
appropriately called the Philosophy of Christianity. We admire 
the vigour and clearness with which he has handled the several 
themes. The paper contains material which might be expanded into 
a treatise much needed in the present day, as a counteractive of the 
shallow rationalism which in many different forms is making its way 
into all ranks of society. We think that by such a work Dr Murphy 
would confer a benefit on the Church. The remaining articles are 
‘‘The Christian Law of Service,” by Dr Harris of Yale College, 
and “ Extempore Preaching,” by Professor Park,—both papers being 
well worthy of a careful perusal. The latter, like the others of the 
series to which it belongs, is specially worthy of study by our younger 
preachers and students of theology. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Puritan Theology ; or, Law, Grace, and Truth: being Discourses, Pole- 
mical, Practical, and Historical. With a Prefatory Letter to the 
Rev. Ropert Exper, D.D., Rothesay, Moderator to the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. In two volumes. By 
Grorcr Macautay, Minister of the Free Church, Old Kilpatrick. 
Glasgow : Francis Orr & Sons. London: Nisbet &Co. 1872. (Vol. 
i. pp. xxv., 631 ; vol. ii. pp. viii., 389.) 

We must frankly own that it has only been by strenuous self-restraint 
we have continued to the weary end our reading of these extraordinary 
volumes. Had they not been sent to us for review, as to one outside of 
the Church to which the author belongs, and personally ignorant of him 
beyond his book, they should speedily have found their way to the waste- 
basket. As it is, we have a grave, however painful, duty to perform, in 
warning the public that the grand words, “ Puritan Theology,” are a 
ludicrous misnomer, and that Mr Macaulay’s lucubrations are neither 
more nor less than so many bundles of old sermons of the thinnest 
and most commonplace type. 

To begin with, there is (passing the Dedication) in the “ Prefatory 
Letter,” and ever and anon throughout, such garrulity of self-esteem, such 
serenely complacent introduction, without rhyme or reason, of small per- 
sonal experiences and friendships, with exaggerated and patronising 
estimates of contemporaries living and defunct, as must be offensive to 
every reverent mind. Reticence on anything that in any way touches 
himself seems to be an impossibility to Mr Macaulay. Then there is 
such a flow and flood and wash of “ words, words, words,” as is inde- 
scribable. In all our experience we never before met with such tumour- 
ousness (so to say). Nor is it epithetic simply, as with young spasmodic 
poets. Mr Macaulay seems to think it needful to pile Pelion on 
Ossa, by saying and re-saying and saying a third time the very 
same thing. We can liken our sensations in going through these pages 
to nothing so exactly as to one’s making his way along a slippery 
road, where every forward step involves a half-step backward; ¢.g., 
“ Through the fissure or cleft here attempted to be made between the 
truth of Scripture and the authority of God declaring that truth [sic], or 
declared by it, an effort is persistently put forth to insert or insinuate a 
principle that would entirely shift and displace the formal reason, basis, 
or ground of faith,” &c. (vol. i. p. 306). This is only one of (literally) 
hundreds on hundreds of kindred sentences. Then, in agreement with 
the surplusage of words, the style is clumsy, ungrammatical, and un- 
scholarly: If space permitted, it would be a light task to give, from 
almost any page at random, such specimens of sentence-making (or un- 
making) as would provoke admiration, in the old sense. Take one, which 
also serves to illustrate our first charge. Mr Macaulay has occasion to 
quote from the late Dr Alexander Black, and here is his way of doing 80 : 
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“T conclude in the words of a master in Israel, who has, like all the theo- 
logical professors on whose prelections I attended during the years of my 
student life in college, gone to his everlasting rest ; a man, perhaps the 
most learned, and certainly one of the meekest and least obtrusive of the 
men of his age and country, in whom universal knowledge seemed to 
combine with the most delicate, exquisite, and far-spreading sympathies 
for truth and beauty,—the late venerable Dr Alexander Black, Professor 
of Exegetical Theology in the Free Church College, Edinburgh” (vol. i. 
pp. 308-9). And now see the renowned Irish M.P.’s mixture of meta- 
phors outdone in this typically magniloquent sentence : “To strangle 
this heresy, and for ever to expose it in [sic] the pillory of Christian argu- 
ment, transfixed by the arrows of the truth of God, the great Augustine . . . 
was raised up,” &c., &c. (vol. i. p. 175). Comment cannot be needed. 
Fundamentally, Mr Macaulay has “ intermeddled” with problems in- 
finitely beyond him. He has neither the theological knowledge nor the 
philosophical grasp imperatively needed in these days for such discussions. 
Every page shews that he lacks the scholarly equipment required as a 
first thing for so much as getting at the opinions to be discussed. Above 
all, he is unaware of the difficulties that environ his subjects, and so of 
the grounds on which traditional, human statements of divine truth are 
being questioned honestly, and often agonisingly. Mr Macaulay is 
out of, not simply sympathy, but acquaintance, with modern thought. 
We may specify the long paper, with the dreadful intimation (as elsewhere) 
of something longer to come—headed “ Inspiration.” It is all very well to 
be what is called orthodox and sound, and give forth in endless common- 
place the “ Plenary verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture ;” but to maintain 
that, demands reasons, evidence,masterly scholarship, penetrative exegesis, 
and not mere dogmatic insistence. For instance, How comes it that, as 
simple matter of fact, neither our Lord nor His Apostles quoted from 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but almost invariably from the Septuagint } And 
again, How comes it that in no single instance does the New Testament 
give the exact words of even the Septuagint,—sometimes abridging, 
sometimes enlarging, and sometimes deepening and transfiguring them 
into larger meanings? Once more, with every allowance for the com- 
parative unimportance theologically of the “various readings” of the 
MSS., How are we to decide on “ Plenary verbal inspiration” with 
such multitudinous philological variations? Mr Macaulay appears never 
to have looked these things in the face ; and what does that reveal ? and 
how shall we characterise the astonishing ignorance or astonishing auda- 
city in his arguing from popular (English) renderings, which a moment’s 
glance at the original would shew to be unwarranted? e.g., 2 Timothy 
iii. 16 is made the foundation of his entire paper, when the merest tyro 
knows two things of it: (a.) That the “Scripture” referred to could 
only be the (then) extant Old Testament ; (b.) That our English “ is given,” 
conveys a wrong idea-of Paul’s thought. Thus is it from commence- 
ment to close. Mr Macaulay argues as though the English Bible were 
“ plenarily and verbally ” inspired—a course so uncritical, and manifest- 
ing such incompetence as to brand with presumption any one attempting 
it at this time of day. 
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It is no pleasant duty we have discharged ; but criticism to be worth 
anything must be truthful, and not cowardly or flattering. We cannot 
modify our absolute condemnation of these volumes, save to remark that 
the feeling and earnestness of a good deal of their sermonising may have 
made them acceptable as spoken from the pulpit, but assuredly it wasa 
blunder, and worse, to publish them. A. B. G. 


Close of the Times of the Gentiles, the Great Event of our Day. By the 
Rev. W. Wincate, formerly Missionary to the Jews at Pesth, 
Hungary. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1872. Pp. 131. 


The Great Interregnum: an Exposition of Daniel and the Apocalypse. 
By the Rev. James Bonnar. Glasgow: Hugh Hopkins. 1871. 
Pp. 449. 


The first of these two volumes is a short and good resumé of what may 
be called, however unfortunately, the Protestant interpretation of the 
Book of Revelation. Among the things so far special to the author, is 
the stress which is laid on the events of 1870, as proving that the 1260 
days have run their course, along with the place which 1843 is supposed 
to occupy in relation to the 2300 days of Daniel. “We have,” he says, 
“already entered on the resurrection of Israel—the descendants of the 
ten tribes—to spiritual life 300 years ago, and have now been, since 
1843, witnessing the conversion and reception into the Church of Christ 
of the remnant according to the election of grace—of the two and a half 
tribes—the Jews of our day ; and we are now under the period when 
. . . » God remembers the kingdoms of the rising sun, by pouring out 
the Spirit of grace.” That this view has been suggested by events in 
which Mr Wingate himself had part, is made plain when we read that 
“the outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the Free Church Mission to the 
Jews in Hungary, Moldavia, and Constantinople in 1843 and following 
years, seems to mark the beginning of the cleansing of the Jewish 
sanctuary at the close of the 2300 years.” On the whole, one would 
rather incline to the old belief that the 2300 days bore relation to the 
history of Antiochus, and had no other reference. Possibly the recent 
words of the Rev. A. B. Bruce are not too strong when he says, “The 
statement that the time of the end is known alone to God, excludes 
the idea that it can be calculated, or that data are given in Scripture for 
that purpose. If such data be given, then the secret is virtually disclosed. 
We therefore regard the calculations of students of prophecy respecting 
the times and seasons, as random guesses unworthy of serious attention.” 


The name assigned to the second volume mentioned above, does 
little in the way of indicating its contents. Indeed, the designations 
chosen by the author for his different chapters do not help the reader 
much, ¢.g., “The Sphinx,” “ The Cleavage of the Crystal,” “The Secular 
Games,” “ The Hammer of Thor,” “ Honian Music ;” but the book, not- 
withstanding, is an intelligible and very readable exposition of the 
greater part of Revelation and of the prophecies of Daniel. Even those 
who differ most widely from Mr Bonnar, will be constrained to acknow- 
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ledge his thorough originality and fearless independence. His is a most 
honest effort to find a new path through entanglements amidst which 
many have wandered, and he brings to his aid no ordinary fund of classic 
and other lore. Many have made the pages of Gibbon do ample service 
in the way of illustrating prophecy ; our author’s preference, as may be 
already inferred, is for Carlyle. The style of that master is perhaps too 
apparent, though it may admit of debate whether his “French Revolu- 
tion ” is not as good a repertory of prophetico-historical instances as the 
“ Decline and Fall.” 

Some of the positions maintained in this book may be readily made 
apparent. “ It is allowed on all hands,” says Dr Pusey, “that the four 
beasts in Daniel’s vision correspond exactly to the four empires repre- 
sented in the image exhibited to Nebuchadnezzar.” This scheme of 
interpretation, however, is what Mr Bonnar at the very outset controverts. 
The “Great Image,” he of course looks upon as representing Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome ; but the Four Beasts rising out of the Great 
Sea, he regards as the various influences at work in modern European 
civilisation. In truth, he regards the vision of the Four Beasts as 
equivalent to the vision of the first Four Seals, and makes much of their 
supposed parallelisms. Again, Dr Pusey has said that “no one has been 
found to doubt that by the four horns of the Goat are intended 
Alexander’s four successors, who collectively held whatever survived of 
his conquests.” But Mr Bonnar holds that these four horns are the 
Celts, the Romans, the Teutones, and Cimbri ; though how this can be is 
hard to understand, when he admits that the iron legs of the image 
represent Rome, which subdues all things, and is manifestly a greater 
power than Greece ; while yet, regarding the horns, it is said, “ Four 
kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation of Alexander, but not in his 
power.” The discussion of these topics occupies the first section of the 
work, and prepares the way for the visions of the Apocalypse. 

In the interpretation of the Seals, the Rider on the White Horse is 
supposed to be Charlemagne ; “ the Bow and Crown find their solution 
in the Elective Crown of the Holy Roman Empire ;” “the White Horse 
was the grand sacred symbol of the ancient Germans.” The Second Seal 
brings us to the Gauls and the French Revolution ; the great sword 
given to the Rider on the Red Horse, is the Guillotine. Similarly, the 
Three Ribs in the teeth of the Bear, in Daniel’s vision, are the Aristocracy, 
the Church, and the Third Estate. The Black Horse with the Balances, 
is Britain, the nation of shopkeepers. The Black Horse is the black 
steam engine. The Balance has to do with the balance of power, that 
famous nostrum of British statesmen ; while again it may refer to our 
engineering triumphs: “ Pair of balances means properly the yoke or 
beam of the balances. The beam, or lever. The Lever, mother of the 
mechanical powers, mighty arm of machinery, the pregnant symbol of a 
mechanical age.” The cry, “A measure of wheat for a penny,” has to do 
with the Corn-laws, and the thirty years’ peace succeeding the French 
Revolution ; the cry is that of “The barley-chenix of Labour against 
the wine and oil of Luxury; is not this just the grand cause and 
controversy of the age?” Thus Britain is regarded as “ Tyre the Great,” 
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even as modern Rome is Babylon the Great. Yet, from the interlacing 
of the Scripture prophecies respecting Tyre and Babylon, one would 
suppose that such a result of interpretation should be hailed by Romanists, 
who are never weary of shewing that the mercantile greatness apparently 
assigned to Babylon in the Revelation applies rather to London than 
Rome. The Fourth Beast, which is usually supposed to represent the 

power of Rome, is, by our author, regarded rather as “ destruction in- 
carnate,” and is relegated, with the Fourth Seal, very much to the future, 
—one great reason being, that so far from Rome being an essentially 
destructive power, “ Roman culture is called Humanity.” The Fifth and 
Sixth Seals are dealt with shortly, and in very general terms, being 
regarded as belonging to the future. 

As to the Trumpets, which Mr Bonnar thinks go over the same cycle 
with the Seals, the First is “ the divine judgment by the northern nations 
upon the Roman Empire ;” the Second is “ Mahometanism ;” the Third,— 
the Star fallen from heaven,—is Luther, on the ground very much of the 
“ nicknames he called the Pope,” and his alliance latterly with the “ civil 
power.” In the Fourth Trumpet, the darkening of the sun, &c., is taken 
to signify the departure of such things as reverence of divine right, and 
reverence of the human ideal, the only thing now existent being the 
reverence of utilitarianism. The Fifth Trumpet, bringing up the Locusts 
from the Pit, represents the career of the Jesuits ; but the Sixth, though 
seemingly so closely related to the Fifth, our author regards as repre- 
senting the Atonement Day of the World, although not quite in the sense 
which that sweet name might imply, but rather as the time when its sins 
will lead to judgment. 

Mr Bonnar does not go further than the 17th chapter of Revelation, 
but prefers closing his book by reverting to the prophecies in Daniel xi. 
The conclusions he reaches are of a sufficiently remarkable character. 
Usually that chapter is read, in whole or in great part, as relating to the 
wars and alliances between Egypt and Syria. But this inglorious piece 
of history in no way answers the ideas of our author. “The brief 
episode,” he says, “of the conflict of Antiochus Epiphanes with the 
Maccabees is almost the one single relic that is worth saving out of the 
dust-heap.” Because of the expression in Dan. x. 14, “I am come to tell thee 
what shall befall thy people in the latter days,” he feels justified in holding 
that while the first king is Xerxes, and the second Alexander, the King 
of the South that follows is not Ptolemy but Rome; and in trying to 
discover who the King of the North is, instead of coming upon Antiochus, 
“as with the stride of one of Homer’s gods, we are forthwith brought to 
the era and empire of Charlemagne. The next hero selected is Hildebrand, 
though nothing is told respecting the meaning of his carrying captive 
into Egypt “their gods, with their princes.” Then appears Luther, “the 
coming one,” who is to “ overflow and pass over,” and Loyola of course 
follows, as “the King of the South,” who is to be moved with choler, and 
to come forth and fight with him. The eighth in the series is Voltaire, 
who seems hardly worthy of the name “ King of the North ;” and the 
ninth is Napoleon. The tenth is a “ raiser of taxes, one who shall make 
a raiser of taxes to pass over the glory of his kingdom.” Who or what 
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power should this depict other than Britain? Nor is there any shrinking 
from the utterance of the doom of our over-taxed country. “In few 
days he shall be broken.” “ And so here,” it is said, “ we come to a stop 
on this verge of the fulfilled, in our survey of the Great Interregnum.” 
It is to be feared that, shorn of the author’s glowing sentences, such 
speculations will not do much to commend the book before us. They are 
designed to get the place of prominence, and yet it might be more 
conducive to a just appreciation of the genius which sparkles throughout 
the volume, to exhibit how not a little acute exegesis and sound thinking 
are displayed in the working out of many subordinate details, as, for 
instance, on the symbolic use of Time, and the chapter on the Two 
Witnesses, who are rightly regarded as typifying the Church universal. 
Sometimes there may be dogmatism of assertion, as when it is said 
regarding Azazel, that “the word resolves itself into 4z,—a she-goat, and 
Azel,—sent away ;” and the inference is drawn that “the one goat was 
.to be slain in sacrifice, and the other to be sent into the wilderness,” to 
seek “‘a female mate” there ; or again, when, deriving the word cherub 
from cherab, to plough, he regards the ox as the archetypal form of the 
cherub, and looks upon the cherubim as placed in Eden, “ to teach man 
that now he must laboriously plough the ground, natural and spiritual, 
that at the last he might come to the tree of life.” But usually we find 
ourselves under an intelligent guide, and enjoy the scenes he so poetically 
describes, even when we cannot endorse his conclusions. We differ from 
him the more frequently because he seems to make no allowance for the 
perspective of prophecy. The Jaéter days in Daniel do not necessarily 
refer to the events of modern Europe, nor, though it may seem a more 
Protestant mode of reading the Revelation, is it wise to deny, in the case 
of the Beast, and of the City ruling over the kings of the earth, all 
reference to Rome as it existed in the days of John. If any analogy 
exists between the prophecies of the New and Old Testaments, it may be 
considered certain that the facts of the apostolic period form the basis of 
any revelation given of later Christian epochs. M. W. 


The Christian Doctrine of Prayer for the Departed. By the Rev. Frep. 
Gero. Lzg, D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. Strachan & 
Co. London. 1872. 


It is needless to say that the writer of this book belongs to the extreme 
section of the High Church party. ‘The bare title of the book is sufficient 
to indicate its standpoint. And of course a question like that of “ Prayer 
for the Departed”’ is dependent entirely upon theological and ecclesiastical 
standpoint for the kind of answer that shall be given to it. We naturally 
expect that a writer who sets out by characterising saints as those who 
have been formally ‘sanctified in Christ Jesus by the operation of 
Holy Baptism,” will proceed to inform us that the general bulk of such 
“saints” pass into the invisible world at death in a state of greater or less 
moral and spiritual imperfection, and that not only are there elements of 
depravity within them from which they require to be purified, but that 
many unforgiven sins rest upon them, demanding expiation, so that they 
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ean by no means be ushered into the “Church triumphant” until they 
have paid “ the uttermost farthing.” Whether that state be represented 
under the form of a gross materialistic Purgatory, which, whatever else 
may be alleged against it, has yet this in its favour, that it is strongly and 
even overwhelmingly real; or under that of the dim and hazy world of the 
“ Church patient,” a shadowy, impalpable school; the “Church militant” 
must lend her aid, and throw in the weight of her intercession by prayer 
and by the offering up of the “ bloodless sacrifice.” From beginning to end 
it is salvation by Churchly mediation, and the natural result is, that from 
beginning to end uncertainty attaches to it. For if in this world a saint 
may fall from “ baptismal grace,” the departed saint also finds that “his 
final eventual state is not yet settled.” As a matter of course, Dr Lee 
speaks of the Reformation in the depreciatory tone common to his school, 
for the doctrine of justification by faith saps the very foundation of that 
system of dogmas, the base and cope of which are respectively “ baptismal 
regeneration " and “ prayer for the departed ;” and we are not surprised 
that he should deplore the substitution of the second prayer-book of Ed- 
ward VI. for the “ stately dignity and soothing sweetness of more ancient 
rites,” as a “ work of destruction” attributable to “ Calvin's evil influence,” 
and the “ pedantic, gloomy, narrow-minded meddling of Peter Martyr and 
Bucer.” But for our part, we can only say that a little of the keen logic 
and strong theological grasp of such men would have rendered the reading 
of Dr Lee’s book a decidedly less wearisome task. From an antiquarian 
point of view, the materials collected, especially in the copious appendices 
which make up nearly one-half of the volume, may not be without interest 
to those who are curious in regard to antique customs and rites, and the 
directions taken by the semi-heathen religious consciousness of the medi- 
geval time ; but the entire absence of any touch of originality, and the 
general weakness of argumentation and tameness of style deprive it of any 
interest for other classes of readers. In tracing the ecclesiastical tradition 
from the Patristic Church, through that of the Popes, to the time of violent 
reaction when it disappeared from the service-book of the Church of Eng- 
land, Dr Lee experiences little difficulty ; and just as little in shewing that 
within that Church there have always been divines who remained faithful 
to the older traditions, and to this one among the rest,—as witness the 
school of Laud, the non-juring bishops and their adherents, and the distin- 
guished men who instituted the “Catholic revival” in the present age, 
But his attempt to deduce the dogma from Scripture presents the weak- 
ness of argumentation and unfairness of exegesis incident to all endeavours 
to prop up a foregone conclusion by irrelevant passages of Scripture, out 
of mere deference to the reader’s respect for the Bible. 

We do not hesitate to say that a book of great interest and value might 
be written on the subject of the relationship which the departed sustain to 
us ; but from the merely traditional and ecclesiastical point of view, we feel 
certain that even genius, to say nothing of mediocrity, must fail to appeal to 
the deeper religious mind of the times. In more quarters than one, indica- 
tions may be seen of a desire for a readjustment of our beliefs in this regard, 
and when there shall arise a man gifted with the finer subjective-mindedness 
necessary for the right handling of so delicate a subject, and possessing also 
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a “ mightiness in the Scriptures,” combining old dogmatic strength and 
comprehensiveness with the scientific accuracy and keen insight of the 
new exegesis, that desideratum may be met, and met, we think, in such a 
way as to leave all that is essential in the old Protestant view undisturbed. 
A. E. 


Op TEesTaMENT EXEGESIS. 


A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kauiscu, Ph. Dr, M.A. Vol. iii. Leviticus 
in two parts. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer. 


We must confess that it was with high expectations that we took up 
this book. The philosophical and philological attainments of Dr Kalisch, 
his great general, classical, and rabbinical learning marked him out as 
one of those few who are competent to write a commentary on Leviticus, 
the most important book of the Pentateuch ; and although his commen- 
tary on Exodus, published several years ago, shewed a want of fervour 
and sympathy with his book, yet there was nothing in it which seemed 
to incapacitate him for the task of writing a good commentary on Leviticus 
too. We have been sadly disappointed in our expectation, and it was 
under a sense of duty only that we were able to get through this book. 
We do not find fault with Dr Kalisch for having changed his views, 
although we deeply regret it ; we give him credit for having had the 
courage of unhesitatingly expressing his opinions; but we think that we 
have a right to expect that in a “ commentary” the elucidation of the 
text by means of all the resources of science—of philology, geography, 
and history—should be the first and principal object. That, however, 
is not the case in the work under review. With preconceived notions 
Dr Kalisch goes to his work, and the object of the commentary seems 
simply to be, to find arguments for supporting those preconceived notions. 
The very arrangement of the work shews this to be the case, for the 
essays and treatises always precede the commentary proper. And if 
the results at which Dr Kalisch arrives clash with traditional views, 
and might at first sight startle the orthodox Jew or Christian, they 
are nothing but necessary logical inferences from the principles with 
which Dr Kalisch starts. If he lays down aviomata like these (for no 
scientific proof is attempted),—that the religion of the Old Testament is 
entirely “a creation of the Hebrew mind ;” that the idea of even “ the 
absolute sovereignty of Jehovah was a notion gradually arrived at by 
severe intellectual struggles ;” that the “ biblical cosmogony, although 
grand and sublime, is erroneous and unscientific ;” that “ miracles deserve 
not to be ranked higher than fairy tales ;” that “ prayer is at variance 
with reason and intelligence;” that revelation is impossible, a delusion or 
deception, and “ has not suggested anything which reason and experience 
are unable to suggest ;” that inspiration is “in reality nothing but the in- 
tellectual and moral elevation of man himself, striving to rise to the utmost 
greatness and purity of his nature ;” that prophecy is “nothing else but 
the gift of human reason and judgment striving to penetrate through 
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the veil of the future, and hence naturally liable to error,”—we must be 
prepared for any inferences, however extravagant, or however little 
supported by external or internal evidences. Dr Kalisch is a bold man, 
not shrinking back from anything, and mercilessly overturning and 
rejecting everything which does not fit into his system of development, 
or into that history which he has composed out of the “ mythical and 
legendary” material with which the Old Testament furnishes him. 
Boldly following in the wake of Vatke and Graf in Germany, but con- 
siderably outstepping them, the book of Leviticus is, according to him, 
composed of a number of fragments, and received its present shape only 
in the latter part of the fifth century B.c. It would thus be the latest or 
youngest book of the Old Testament, and is, according to Dr Kalisch, a 
literary fiction compiled in a hierarchical interest. His chief arguments 
are,—the want of logical order, the frequent repetitions, the apparent 
discrepancies with other books of the Old Testament, the fact that many 
of the Levitical laws and institutions are not mentioned in other books at 
all, and that no trace of them is to be found in Jewish history,—above 
all, the fact that the book “ is replete with statements which defy the laws 
of national development, imply a bound in religious progress, destruction 
of all regular continuity, and in striking contrast with the impartial 
testimony of history.” To the latter class belong, according to Dr Kalisch, 
the Sabbatical year which was never observed before the Babylonian 
captivity, and the jubilee year, which is so ideal in its conception that it 
could not be, nor ever was, observed. Of such a character are also the 
expiatory sacrifices, in which he sees the highest development and con- 
ception of the sacrificial idea, for “the pure and spiritual notions of 
atonement suppose a long period of development” (we should have drawn 
another inference, viz., that they suppose a divine revelation). Of the fes- 
tivals, that of the first day of the seventh month (now called New Year by 
the Jews) and the Day of Atonement are of latest origin, because they 
altogether want the cosmic or agricultural element which gave origin to 
the other festivals, nor have in them any historical, or symbolical element 
which, in the course of time, was added in the case of the other festi- 
vals. In the case of the Day of Atonement it cannot have been instituted 
till after the Babylonian captivity, because among its rites there is a 
sacrifice to Azazel, i.e. the devil (!), and it was only during the captivity 
that the angelology and demonology of the Old Testament was developed. 
For that same reason he assigns to the book of Job an equally late 
origin—the time of the Babylonian captivity. All the laws concerning 
the position and privileges of the tribe of Levi, the difference between 
Levites and priests, the office, duties, and privileges of the high priest, 
belong to the latest period of Jewish history, and “are based upon a 
fiction and fraud.” The solemn prophecy in Lev. xxvi. is to Dr Kalisch 
nothing but a vaticinium post eventum—* history in the vail of prophecy” — 
written during the Babylonian captivity. 

These specimens may suffice. They are, at any rate, sufficient to prove 
that we have here to deal with an attempt to do with Old Testament 
history what Baur, Strauss, and Rénan have done with New Testament 
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history. To refute one by one the results at which Dr K. arrives, would 
go beyond the limits of this simple notice, would require a book as big as 
his, and, after all, there would remain the fundamental question : Is 
there a personal God who reigneth and judgeth, who liveth and revealeth 
Himself,—“ who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, and in these last times hath spoken 
unto us by His Son ;” and who even now, in astill small voice, is speaking 
to every one who does not purposely shut his ears ? 

Having indicated that we differ, toto celo, from Dr Kalisch’s stand- 
point and results, we are all the more at liberty to acknowledge what 
is really good in the book. While we regret that the commentary proper 
is too scanty, and will not satisfy any student, we are sure no one will 
peruse without pleasure and profit the author’s summaries of the sacrificial 
and other rites,—his elaborate and ample references to the religious 
customs and ceremonies of other nations,—the chapters on the difference 
between pagan and Jewish sacrifices,—the observations on the leprosy of 
persons, garments, and houses, and also the observations on the symbolical 
meaning of the sacrifices. Of course, from his standpoint, he cannot but 
deny the typical meaning of the sacrifices ; but although he defines }25p 
simply as “a gift offered to God,” and overlooks the deeper meaning, 
viz., that which brings the offerer near to, or in communion with, God, 
yet he admits the vicarious character of the sacrifice ; and although he 
does not admit a suffering Messiah, but merely “ struggles and sufferings 
of the age, not of the person of the Messiah,” yet he confesses that, “ prior 
to the overthrow of the Commonwealth, the Jews began to understand 
many passages of the Old Testament as referring to a suffering Messiah,— 
the same texts, on the whole, which were so interpreted by Christians.” 

Owing to the interest attaching just at the present moment to the 
question of the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, we simply mention 
that Dr K. thinks that such marriages are against the spirit of Lev. 
xviii., but not against the letter of xviii. 19 ; but he is disposed to think 
that 7"N3, “in her lifetime,” in that verse,.is an addition. 

As regards the “ New Translation,” it is substantially our authorised 
version ; the changes are few, and not of much consequence. Of the 
more important ones we subjoin a few. The translation of MND by 
“bloodless offering ” expresses the character of the oblation better than 
our “ meat-offering ;” and as the one as well as the other is rather a 
paraphrasis than a translation, we give the preference to Dr K.’s. Less 
fortunate he has been with D'O?¥. Our translation, “ peace-offerings,” 
is as literal as is possible. Dr K. translates “thank-offerings,” and gets 
thus, in vii. 12, “a thank-offering offered with the sacrifice of praise.” In 
xi. 3 our version translates, “‘ Whatsoever parteth the hoof,” &., which 
seems to us to be more correct than Dr K.’s “ Whatsoever is hoofed.” 
In xvii. 11, Dr K. is more consistent than our version. He translates 
wD) always by “ life,” while our version translates it in the first part of 
the verse by “life,” and in the latter part by “soul.” wp, like yox;, 
has both these significations, and substantially there is no difference, 
inasmuch as it denotes the soul as the principle of life ; but in the close 
of the verse, Dr K.’s translation, “ For the blood makes an atonement by 
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the life” (WB23), is more in keeping with the meaning of the 3, and 
brings the vicarious character more fully out than our version. (“For 
it is the blood that maketh atonement for the soul.”) So also in xvii. 14. 
In xix. 5, Dr K. translates, “ You shall offer it for your acceptance,” ie., 
so that it be favourably received by God ; our version has, “at your own 
free will.” In xix. 10, Dr K. has : “ Nor shalt thou gather the scattered 
grapes of thy vineyard ;” our version, “Nor shalt thou gather every 
grape of thy vineyard. In xix. 26, Dr K.: “ You shall use no enchant- 
ment nor magic ;” our version, “ Neither shall ye use enchantment nor 
observe times.” In xxi. 10, Dr K.: “ Shall not let the hair of his head 
grow wild ;” our version, “Shall not uncover his head.” In xxvi. 41, 
43, Dr K. has: “ Pay the penalty of their iniquity ;” our version, “ Ac- 
cept the punishment of their iniquity.” 

In closing this notice, we cannot do better than point to the preface of 
the book under review, in which Dr K., quoting the words with which 
Spinoza concludes the introduction to his 7'ractatus Theologico-politicus, 
requests persons, who “ obstinately insist upon preconceived opinions,” 
not to read the book, and to leave it unnoticed. We should have been 
glad to do so; but the character of this Review imposes upon us the duty 
of noticing a work like Dr K.’s, aud we have tried to do so sine ira et 
studio, but not without a careful study. T. J. M. 


Cuurcu History. - 


Geschiedkundige Nasporingen. Door Cnristian Sepp. Leiden, 1872. 
viii. and 196 pp. [Historical Researches, by C. Serr, Preacher in the 
Baptist Congregation in Leiden.] 

M. Sepp has long been very favourably known by his labours in the 
field of Church History. His Pragmatical History of Dutch Theology 
from 1787 to 1858, and his book on Johannes Stinstra and his Time, are 
highly esteemed by the unhappily not very large circle of theologians who 
are interested in the history of the Dutch Church, and bear witness to 
very extensive studies and an acute and independent judgment. Work- 
ing backwards along the course of time, our author is now engaged in 
extensive researches on the theology of his native country in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. A specialité of M. Sepp’s inquiries is the zeal 
with which he enlists in his service a wide and very curious bibliogra- 
phical knowledge. The present age, he holds, is far too indifferent to the 
necessity of an exact acquaintance with the literature of past days in the 
field of Church History—a field in which minutie are of the highest im- 
portance. In proof of this thesis, he sends forth the present volume, com- 
prising four essays of a bibliographical character, bearing more or leas 
directly on the larger historical investigations with which he is at present 
busied. Three of the essays are improved reprints from the recently 
defunct Godgeleerde Bijdmgen. 

The first essay treats of Professor Meursius as historian of the Univer- 
sity of Leiden. Meursius wrote two histories of Leiden, the [lustris 
Academia Lugd. Batava (1613), and the better known Athene Batave 
(1625). Subsequent writers have been accustomed to appeal indifferently 
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to either work, and also to a third book, Alma Academia Leidensis (1614), 
which copies a great deal, word for word, from Meursius’ book of 1613, 
but contains additions by an unknown editor, who has been said to be, 
but in M. Sepp’s opinion was not, Orlers. One essay points out that it 
is not safe thus to use the three works at random, each having its own 
peculiarities. In particular, Meursius in 1625 omits many things which 
he had said in 1613 in praise of Arminius, and mutilates the autobiogra- 
phical sketch with which Grotius had furnished him for his former work. 
Similarly, it appears that the Athene took not a little from the unknown 
editor of the Alma, but carefully avoided whatever was said in favour of 
Remonstrants, or men supposed to lean to their views. When it is re- 
membered that in 1613 Arminius had been dead four years, it can hardly 
be denied that Meursius deserves the imputation made against him, that 
he is parum constans as a historian. 

The second essay treats of the Schaffhausen edition of Arnold’s famous 
Kirchen und Ketzer-historie. This is recognised as the best edition, but 
the first volume does not by any means contain such valuable additions 
as are found in the second and third. After much research in forgotten 
journals, almanacks, and biographies, M. Sepp has succeeded in bringing 
to light the following facts :—The first volume was edited by a certain 
Licen. Cramer, of whom we have no surviving memorial save an amusing 
sketch in Edelmann’s autobiography, which depicts him as labouring “ in 
the midst of a swarm of six children, among whom there was as little 
silence as among the watchmen who, according to Isa. lxii. 6, shall one 
day stand on the walls of Jerusalem.” Edelmann thinks it a miracle that 
a volume arranged amidst such disturbance shews any order at all. The 
other two volumes were edited by Cotta of Tiibingen, better known by 
his edition of Gerhard’s Loci. It is certainly a curious thing that Arnold’s 
work found as its editor a man who afterwards was prominent in leading 
back the pietistic tendencies of Tiibingen into the paths of a strict con- 
fessionalism. M. Sepp is inclined to think that Weismann may have had 
some hand in enlisting his colleague in the work ; at all events, is it 
easily to be understood that in later years this episode in Cotta’s literary 
history should be forgotten by others, and that he himself avoided allu- 
sion to it ? 

The third essay contains a valuable account of the writings of the so- 
called Bishop of Miinster, Bernt Rothmann. Most of these writings are 
excessively rare, and the many who can never hope to get access to the 
works themselves, will find in M. Sepp’s pages a very interesting delinea- 
tion of the literary side of the Anabaptist struggles in Miinster. A point 
on which our essayist justly lays weight, is the amount of culture and 
reading which Rothmann displays. He shews himself not only well read 
in Scripture, but acquainted with the works of the Church fathers and 
with the literature of later days. And strangely enough, it can be shewn 
that his scholarly tastes had not deserted him even during the last tur- 
bulent scenes of his life. In a pamphlet printed at Miinster in the begin- 
ning of 1535, we find him using and criticising the German translation 
of Campen’s Psalms, printed only the year before. 

The treatises described by M. Sepp belong to different periods in Roth- 
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mann’s development. His opposition to infant baptism was already 
warm before Anabaptism raised its head in Miinster. His views on this 
topic are laid down in a treatise on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper printed 
by Rothmann and certain friends in November 1533, which contains only 
significant germs of his ultimate position. In the ordinance of Baptism 
we are to consider the order of things and the significance of the sacra- 
ment itself. As to the former: no man may be baptised till he has first 
been instructed, and has become a child of God through inspiration of the 
Spirit and faith in the gospel. In Baptism we profess our faith that all 
our sins are forgiven, give ourselves over to God, and bind ourselves to 
abide by Him. The sacrament itself is, therefore, the marriage of the 
believer to Christ, his initiation into the fellowship of the holy Church on 
earth. Of course, the notion of the Church which this theory presupposes 
is very different from that held by Catholic Christendom. Rothmann 
expressly declares that what had hitherto been called the Church was 
wrongly named. There is no Church except where the ordinances of 
Christ are really honoured. A step towards the breaking up of the Church 
is taken whenever any are admitted to its membership whose heart is not 
already purified by penitence and faith. The baptism of children viclates 
this principle, and has been accordingly “a source of the desolation and 
utter revolt of the Church.” On the subject of the Lord’s Supper, Roth- 
mann pronounces in favour of CEcolampadius, though it is easy to see 
that behind his verbal agreement with the Swiss theologian lie real and 
deep differences inseparable from his theory of Baptism. It is to be 
observed, too, that at one point in this treatise Rothmann seems to 
accept the usual Protestant marks of the Church. But of course the 
phrase, “ right administration of the sacraments,” means to him admin- 
istration to such only as are truly regenerate ; so that here, too, an 
important discrepancy lies behind the verbal agreement, and leaves the 
way open for the rapid development of ideas, which substituted an 
earthly for a spiritual kingdom of Christ. This development had already 
taken place when, in October 1534, Rothmann sent forth “ A Restitution 
of right and sound Christian doctrine, faith, and life, by God’s grace 
brought to-day by the congregation of Christ at Miinster.” This exces- 
sively rare treatise of 122 pages sets forth the accomplishment at Miinster, 
by the hands of unlearned men, of that glorious restitution of the Church 
which learned men, as Luther, Erasmus, Zwingli, had begun but could 
not complete. The source of truth is the Bible alone, interpreted by the 
Spirit, and one point of the Restitution is the restoration of the Old 
Testament to its right place as containing the noblest promises still to 
be fulfilled among Christians. Great stress is laid on the peculiar 
Anabaptist doctrine of the incarnation, according to which Jesus did not 
receive His flesh from Mary, but the Word must itself become flesh. But 
this doctrine appears simply as one of the points on which truth has been 
restored without any clear indication of its value relatively to other parts 
of the system,—e.g., to the immediately following doctrine that Christ 
redeems from the first death, the death of Adam, but that His work can 
avail us no more if we return to sin. Farther developments as to the 
holding of the commandments, the possession of free will and the like, 
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are greatly wanting in dialectic exactness of antithesis to the Old 
Catholic and Reformation doctrines with which they are contrasted, and 
manifestly have for their chief object to prop up the characteristic notion 
of the Church as the society of the actively holy. But the Church so 
conceived is now recognised as no mere spiritual kingdom. Thus, in 
Miinster, the community of goods has been introduced ; the Lord’s 
Supper is a meal celebrated according to Paul’s ordinance, with prayer 
for “ our dear brothers and sisters, who are still subject to the dragon ;” 
while marriage has been strictly restored to its right function of raising 
up children. From this doctrine of marriage, combined with that of the 
subjection of the woman to her husband, is deduced, on the one side, the 
peculiar Anabaptist restriction of conjugal relations ; and on the other, 
the doctrine of polygamy on the model of the patriarchs. All these 
institutions look towards the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth 
according to prophecy ; and finally a necessary preparation for this 
reign of the true Solomon has been made by the establishment in Miin- 
ster of “a noble kingdom, the realm and throne of David,” armed with 
the sword of righteousness, to purge out wickedness. The treatise closes 
with an exhortation to all the faithful to separate from unbelievers, and 
with a very distorted account of the expulsion of the “ ungodly” from 
the town, and of other recent events. The distortion was no doubt 
intentional, for the book was designed to be circulated by emissaries in 
Holland and France, and draw recruits to the assistance of Miinster. 
Similar was the purpose of a recently recovered print, dated December 
1534: “ A very comfortable Narration concerning Vengeance and the 
punishment of the Babylonian abomination [directed] to all true Israel- 
ites and fellows of the covenant of Christ, dispersed here and there, by the 
church in Miinster.” The faithful have pined long enough in conformity 
to Christ’s sufferings. Now is the hour of freedom, when the godless 
shall be rewarded according to their works. This is proved by a cal- 
culation which modern Apocalyptics might envy, and which shews that 
1400 years having elapsed since Christ’s death, all believers must now 
gather to God’s banner, smite the rebellious with another sword than 
that of God’s Word, and requite to them the full measure of their 
oppression. M. Sepp shews that both treatises reached Holland, where, 
indeed, the Anabaptist emissaries were very active, though the autho- 
rities succeeded in preventing any assistance from actually reaching 
Westphalia. The Wrake, however, seems to have been circulated very 
secretly. The other book was better known, and called forth a refuta- 
tion by Dirk Philips. The evangelical Baptists were much exercised 
in contending against Anabaptist views; and Dirk Philips (though 
always without mentioning the book he is really polemising against) 
wrote not only against the Restitution, but against yet another of Roth- 
mann’s tractates, viz.: “Of the Hiddenness of the Scripture of Christ’s 
kingdom, and of the-day of the Lord” (Feb. 1535). M. Sepp has been 
fortunate enough to see two distinct editions of this book, which con- 
tains, with tedious fulness, a statement of much the same points as we 
have seen in his writings already described. The most important new 
feature is the use of the tabernacle of Moses as the leading guide to 
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our understanding of the Scripture testimony concerning Christ. The 
way, the truth, and the life, correspond to the court, the sanctuary, and 
the Holy of Holies. To reach eternal life in Christ, we must first pass 
through the region of faith, the court with the altar of burnt-offering. 
But faith is left behind when we enter the sanctuary, with its candle- 
stick of assurance of truth. The true understanding of Scripture is 
possible only to the (actively) holy, and so has for the first time been 
reached by the people (of Miinster), who keep God’s commands, and 
have learned that all Scripture is to be literally fulfilled on this earth 
in that restitution of all things which is to precede the return of Christ. 
Christ’s Davidic kingdom—the kingdom of the sword destroying the 
wicked—is now begun. This work of purification closes with Christ’s 
appearing in judgment, to which follows the third world, the new 
heavens and earth, the Solomonic kingdom. The Millennium, Gog and 
Magog, &c., are reserved for future exposition, which apparently never 
came. Rothmann’s last writing, “On Earthly and Temporal Power,” 
was never published, and indeed remained incomplete when the city fell 
into the hands of the besiegers. There is no reasonable doubt that 
Rothmann perished in the sack of Miinster, but reports of his escape 
found currency for some time after. 

M. Sepp adds to his essay various details as to the reception of the 
Anabaptist books in Holland, and the attitude taken up towards the 
party by the “ Spiritual Baptists,” so numerous in the Netherlands. 
Without entering into the details of his arguments, which involve, among 
other points, questions of the genuineness of certain treatises, we give only 
the conclusions reached : 

1. Amidst the numerous adherents to “baptism upon belief” in 
Holland, Anabaptism proper found few supporters. But of course their 
adversaries for a long time made no distinction between Anabaptists and 
Melchiorites. 

2. This distinction, however, was a real one, before the tragedy of 
Miinster was enacted. The name Anabaptist, at the period of the 
Reformation, was applied to all those who pled for “ baptism upon faith” 
upon the principle that, according to the Word of the Old and New 
Testaments, the kingdom of God must be visibly manifested on earth. 
Within this general principle vast diversities of view sprang up, and were 
upheld by numerous distinct parties. But radically the so-called Ana- 
baptists resolve themselves into two classes, according as the realisation 
of God’s kingdom was sought with “the sword of Gideon,” or the sword of 
the Word. Both classes were distinctly developed before Miinster became 
the seat of the Anabaptists per excellentiam; and Melchior Hoffman 
himself preached obedience to all authorities, and distinctly opposed the 
efforts of his disciple, Jan Matthijsen, before the latter began his course 
at Miinster. M. Sepp accordingly rejects as an utter mistake the usual 
assertion that it was only the fall of Miinster that occasioned the rise of 
a party of non-political Baptists. 

3. On the contrary, the radical Anabaptism was practically extinguished 
at Miinster, and never again raised itshead. Thus the Baptist movement 
passed wholly into the hands of men of the type of Menno Simons and 
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Dirk Philips, who could honestly say that they had never followed the 
false pagers, and that in their simplicity they had never so much as 
i ed that their own brethren, daily exposed to like perils and perse- 
cutions with themselves, would rise up to deceive them with such false 
visions and revelations. 

The closing essay in our volume deals with Sebastian Franck, and offers 
certain additions to Hase’s account of this man, particularly an account 
of a correspondence between Marnix and Beza on Franck’s opinions, and 
of Franck’s book on the Kingdom of Christ, which is known only in 
a Dutch translation. Our limits forbid us to do more than mention this 
essay. W.R.S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Memorial Volume of the Rev. Charles Hodgson (Nisbet & Co.) con- 
sists of several sermons preached by him for the Church Missionar 
Society, of which he was Association Secretary in the north of England, 
and of a selection from his other sermons. They are all evangelical in 
doctrine, and the short, pithy sentences which characterise their style 
must have attracted the hearers’ attention. Prefixed to the volume is a 
brief notice of the active, useful life of the author, who did the Church 
Missionary Society most loyal service. Of a similar doctrinal type to the 
above are the very readable Sermons preached in Hexham Abbey Church, 
by J. Willmore Hooper. (Longmans. 1872. Second edition.) Mr S. A. 
Blackwood is well known by his evangelistic work. His new volume 
(Heavenly Places. Addresses on the Book of Joshua. Nisbet) is founded 
upon the author's idea, that “the Book of Joshua exhibits in shadow what 
the Epistle to the Ephesians exhibits in substance.” Some of his parallel- 


isms are striking enough, but we would prefer to have the fervid spiritual 
ower of these addresses in a form which would not make us feel that the 
ord of God is strained in a somewhat Procrustean fashion. Comment of 
this kind, if it may be called so, tends to give strangers to the Bible an 
idea that its meaning is unreal and indefinite, and that if you only get 
something good out of a text it is no matter how you twist it. This is 
fatal to one necessary condition of all spiritual Progress, namely, an honest 
a 


and accurate knowledge of “‘ what is written.” rnest Exhortations on 
the most Important Subjects, by the Rev. F. Bourdillon (Religious Tract 
Society) is the not inaccurate title of a book whose contents were first 
published as tracts, and no doubt did good in that form. 

In Sermons by Geo. Hutchison, D.D., minister of Banchory-Ternan 
(Blackwood), all the points that go to make up the apparatus homileti- 
cus will be found to be set forth as roundly and elegantly as need be. 
Some people, when they have the desire to make a sermon, can produce 
the living thing direct. Others seem to need a skeleton to commence 
with. Skeletons of bone or wire or wood will bear a waxen covering, but 
will never live, and among skeletons, Five Hundred Outlines of Sermons, 
by the Rev. Geo. Brooks (Edinburgh: W. Oliphant & Co.), are as shapely 
as any we have seen. Very different from most of the above volumes in 
vigour and interest are Sunday Reflections on Current Topics, by the Rev. 
Joseph B. M‘Caul, Rector of St Michael Bassishaw, London (Longmans). 
In this book are a few sermons, in which the author succeeds in proving, 
by example, the assertion of his preface, that “there is no valid reason 
why a sermon should be as dreariily devoid of stirriug incident as the 
monotonous dronings of pleadings in Chancery.” 

Turning to volumes of a more definite aim, we welcome Dr W. H, Van 
Doren’s Suggestive Commentary on St John (Dickinson). It is on the same 
“original plan,” and useful as original, as his other works on Scripture. 
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Every important word in the gospel is illustrated by brief remarks, which 
will serve as a backbone to exposition. The Miracles of our Lord (Nisbet) 
were expounded in a series of ‘‘schoolroom lectures,” by the esteemed 
rector of Cheltenham, Dr Edward Walker, whose serious illness we 

to hear of. The volume is a very good work on the subject for a Christian 
family. Dr Oxenden, bishop of Montreal, has published a “ Simple Exposi- 
tion of the Psalms” extending as far as Psalm Ixxii. This is the thirtieth 
book written by the author, and is really very good. The Gospel in Isaiah, 
being an exposition of the fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth chapters of the book of 
his prophecies, by John Gemmel of Fairlie, is a og memorial of an 
earnest minister’s intimate acquaintance with the Word of God, and of 
his love of sound gospel preaching. 

Paul's Address at Miletus, the Elder's Vade-mecum, by the Rev. James 
Stuart, Yester (Edinburgh : Elliot), is an able exhortation to elders on 
their duty. “A Member of the Church of England” has given us the 
first volume of a new Life of Jesus Christ (Longmans, Green, & Co. 1872), 
by simply throwing the harmonised records of the Four intoa rather 
jejune narrative, in which the sacred words of the Messiah are paraphrased, 
and the incidents of His life commented on in a simple and sketchy fashion. 
Anything which will help readers to study the Gospels for themselves is to 
be welcomed, and those who find more critical “lives” too hard for them, 
may use this modest handbook to the evangelists with advantage. 

Plain readers of the English Bible, and those who wish to put a helpful 
volume into the hands of Sabbath-school teachers and others, will thank 
the Religious Tract Society for a well-compiled summary of the results of 
recent investigations on Biblical Theology and Antiquities (London). It 
has been prepared by Dr Barrows, and to bring it down to the latest date, 
appendices have been added by Canon Tristram on the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund’s researches and by Mr Harris Cowper on the Moabite stone. 
A copious index makes the volume easy of reference. We can cordially 
recommend it to those to whom larger authorities are inaccessible. 

Acceptable Words (Religious Tract Society) gives a Scripture text and 
a choice expository paragraph from one of the Puritan Divines for every 
day of the year. Dr Mackay’s (of Hull) Grace and Truth (Edinburgh, 
Taylor) has reached its third thousand, and we would gladly record that 
its pointed pages were multiplied tenfold. The Dictionary of Illustrations 
adapted to Christian Teaching is a compilation of 6744 distinct paragraphs, 
in each of which is some fact or fancy which might brighten an address 
or point a lesson. The publisher of this English edition is Mr R. D. 
Dickinson of Fleet Street. He has made the volume more serviceable 
by fifty pages of index. 

The Ministry of Song, by F. R. Havergal (Nisbet) has reached a third 
edition. It is a book of verse refined in taste and in spirit also. Mr 
Peter Bayne’s Days of Jezebel (Strahan) is a poem. Let any one who 
fears the epic of to-day turn the leaves of this book, and read two or three 
of the lyrics which gem it, and he will straightway begin to read the 
book and be glad. More we cannot say unless we had space for extracts. 

Eight Months on Duty; Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army 
(Strahan), well deserves the commendatory introduction given to it by 
Dr Vaughan of the Temple. It is an instructive and touching history o: 
a portion of the late European war. The Memorial of J. Whitmore Win- 
slow, by his father, Dr O. Winslow (London, J. F. Shaw), has reached a 
fifth edition. 

Bede's Charity, by the Author of “ Jeasica’s First Prayer” (Religious 
Tract Society), is a larger book, we will not say better, than that which 
first won a wide reputation for the writer, of whom this interesting tale 
of London life is not unworthy. Po Oe 

The anonymous author of a new Philosophy of Christianity (Blackwood, 
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1872) has not hit upon anything very original. He thinks men will all 
agree in their interpretation of Scripture when they see that the design 
of the Christian system is no other than what natural religion shews to 
be man’s great want—namely, to bring mankind back to happiness 
through “ that spirit of love which implies practical trust in God.” We 
wish we could think so. We are glad to seea reprint of Dr Kidd of Aber- 
deen’s well-known and esteemed Dissertation on the Eternal Sonship o 
Christ (London, Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 1872), to which Dr Can lish 
has prefixed an Jntroduction, em and Theological. It would be 
more correct, however, tosay that the biographical portion is from the pen of 
Professor Masson, whose genial notice of Dr Kidd appeared in Macmillan 
in 1863, and is here reproduced at length. The few theological remarks 
on Kidd’s method and position which Dr Candlish appends are almost 
sacred from criticism, when we read that the state of his health and his 
“unfitness for much thought” have hindered the venerable Principal 
from completing his design in them. Their object is to urge that, once 
the doctrine of the Sonship is ascertained by Revelation, there is some- 
thing in us which responds to it, and predisposes us to its acceptance. 
Mr J. M. Dennison, M.A., another of whose works we recently noticed, 
gives us a fresh treatise on The Sacrifice for Sin as revealed in the Law and 
the Gospel (Longmans, 1872). He thinks that the destruction, or the 
perishing, or the death threatened in Holy Writ to the wicked, is simply 
an end of their being—natural immortality being for him a figment ; 
but if this peculiar view be set aside, it will be found that on the 
relations of sin to law and penalty, and on the necessity of satisfaction 
to justice, and on the vicarious character of the Redeemer’s sufferings, 
this writer is a vigorous exponent of the evangelical view, which he 
traces through both Testaments, and defends against Maurice, Campbell, 
Davies, and other modern writers. The book is brief and unpretentious, 
but well deserves attention. A good deal of familiar matter on an ever- 
new theme is freshly arranged in a book of a quite different order, The 
Days of the Son of Man, by Wm. Lee, D.D. (Edinburgh, Blackwood, 
1872). The title is ambiguous, but the book is an attempt to describe 
in its clear historical connection and surroundings the “ History of the 
Church in the Time of our Lord.” The general and religious condition 
of Palestine, with the various stages in Christ’s ministry, its aims, its teach- 
ings, and its bearing on the men of the time, are all discussed in an intel- 
ligent and attractive manner. The question, How did Christ rank the 
Proofs of His Mission ? (London, Hatchards, 1872), George Renaud, M.A., 
answers, after a careful adduction of ges, with brief remarks on 
each, by saying that our Lord counted His miracles to be the lowest 
species of evidence, though He did not disparage them as is often done 
at present ; that the “ kindred evidence of prophecy” came next ; that the 
spiritual effects of Christianity rank above both ; and that Christ Him- 
self and His words, self-evidenced to spiritual insight, were by Himself 
regarded as the highest evidence of all. This little book will be found 
very suggestive. 
_ The Messrs Clark present us this quarter with even a larger contribu- 
tion to our translated literature than usual. The Augustine series 
includes two volumes, completing the first year. The one is a volume of 
writings against the Donatists, translated by the Rev. J. R. King, M.A., 
which comprises the seven books Of Baptism, his three controversial 
replies to the Donatist Bishop, Petilianus, and his famous epistle to 
Boniface, known as De Correctione Donatistarum. The next volume gives 
a first instalment of the Anti-Pelagian tractates of the great African 
father. It contains a version by Dr Holmes of five of the fifteen extant 
treatises directed against that heresy, and among them are the De Naturd 
et Gratid, and the De Gestis. We earnestly trust that ministers of the 
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Word, who cannot readily acquaint themselves with patristic theology in 
the originals, will profit by this effort to bring its wealth within their 
reach in an English dress. The Ante-Nicene Library of the same enter- 
prising firm has just issued its two closing volumes. The one is a 
translation, mainly by Professor Crombie of St Andrews, of Origen’s 
well-known and ponderous work, Contra Celsum,—the greatest of the 
early apologies. The minuteness with which the great Alexandrian 
follows the objections of his adversary, makes a translation of this much- 
cited though little-read book peculiarly useful to busy men. The other 
is a thin but precious little collection of “ Liturgies and other Documents 
of the Ante-Nicene Period.” The value of these liturgical fragments is 
historically doubtful ; but as they are not very accessible to ordinary 
students, this rendering of them will be acceptable. The “ Other 
Documents” comprise two short pieces from the Syriac, of ‘which the 
original text was published by Dr Cureton ; and a number of fragments 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, and other sources. We can only spare 
space to name the remaining translations of Messrs Clark, which are from 
the German. The Rev. M. G. Easton, A.M., has translated Keil’s Daniel, 
and the Rev. J. Martin, B.A., the Commentary on Kings by the same 
commentator ; the second volume of Lange’s well-known Life of our Lord 
completes the noble contribution made by this firm to our abundant 
foreign theology. 

We have also received the first volume of the new series of translations 
recently announced under the title, “Theological and Philosophical 
Library.” The first work selected for reproduction is Ueberweg’s very 
learned and thorough “ History of Philosophy,” the first volume of which 
is before us. The series is to be issued simultaneously on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and appears among us from the press of Messrs Hodder 
& Stoughton. But the translator of Ueberweg is a Professor in the 
University of Michigan, and the work has been enriched in its new form 
by additional matter on the English and American Schools, from the pen 
of Dr Porter, of Yale (whose work on the Intellect has recently found 
a publisher in the Messrs Strahan). The volume before us brings 
ideseate History down to the close of the Medieval Period, or the 
end of the fifteenth century. 


NOT E. 


THE remarks made by Mr Menzies, in his article in our January number 
on “ Presbyterianism in Australasia,” upon the position of other Chris- 
tian Churches, have excited some attention in Victoria, and we have re- 
ceived more than one communication on the subject. Only one correction 
of our Contributor on a matter of fact, however, has reached us, and that 
we readily insert. Speaking of the growth of Victorian Presbyterianism, 
Mr M. asked (p. 85), “ What other Church over the earth has doubled 
its strength in these twelve years?” The Melbourne organ of the Wes- 
leyan Church answers : “ In 1860 the ‘ Minutes of Conference’ reports 
4702 church members, 42 ministers, 9479 Sabbath scholars, and 34,441 
attendants on public worship. In 1872, the returns are—11,538 church 
members, 79 ministers, 30,653 Sabbath scholars, and 73,481 attendants 
on public worship ; so that the membership has more than doubled, the 
Sunday scholars more than trebled, and the ministers and attendants on 
public worship almost doubled” (Wesleyan Chronicle, April 20). We 
gladly give to these figures what publicity we can. Epiror. 
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